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A—Preparatory notes by Mr. G. Anderson. 

(i) General memorandum on the Commission’s proposals. 

The Commission have submitted certain proposals which will require legis. 
reconstruction of the University of Calcutta, the constitution of a University of Dace 
transfer of the control over the university system of Bengal (and of Burma and AsZ^ 
separate universities are constituted in those provinces) from the Government of Indfa,^^. 

G overnment of Bengal. But these proposals are of such a nature that they require ti^ ac(;(;i p tanL 
by Government of three other proposals whigj^ SIS” not- themselves requiro l og i s l a _ 

tion, will completely change the existing system of higher education and aro yet fundamental 
to the success and even the practicality of the genera) scheme put forward by the Commission. 

It is necessary, therefore, first tg consider these highly important, though subsidiary, proposals. 

A.—The Constitution-op a new type of Institution, to be called an Intermediate 

College. 

2. The intermediate collego is calculated both to enlarge and to improve the scope of secondaiy 
education in Bengal and thus at the same time to reduce the scope of university education by Chapter XII. 
transferring from the urdversity to the intermediate college the Work now conducted in the'd!* ap * or ^^^ 
intermediate classes of colleges and controlled by the University of Calcutta. The intermediate ap er 
college, whatever be its merits and demerits (these are discussed later in paragraphs 5-6), is 
essential not merely to the success but also to the very practicability of the general schemo put 
forward by the Commission, for the following reasons 

(а) At present, practically all that a college student doos is to attend an abnormal number 

of lectures and absorb as much as he can from them for the purposes of an external 
examination. This is a very unsatisfactory method of instruction, but it is at 
any rate a simple ono for the student. The Commission, however, regard it as 
essential that, with ths assistance and guidance of his tutor, the student should 
enjoy far greater freedom in his work than he now possesses, and should attend 
far fewer lectures. This means, in short, that the student should do more for 
and by, himself and should have less spoon-feeding. This is obviously a far better 
form of training, but it requires a better previous training of the student. Other- 
wise, the. student Will bo evon worse off under his new freedom than he is now 1 
under uninspiring and vexatious restraints. The Commission propose that this 
better form of training shall be given in the intermediate colleges. [This point is 
developed later in paragraph 5 ( b ) and (c) of this note.] 

(б) At present, there are 25,787 undergraduate studonts and some 1,500 graduate stu¬ 

dents in the University of Calcutta ; and the annual increase is vory large. This 
number is far too great for a teaching university and even for the modified form 
of teaching university proposed by the Commission for Calcutta. [The alternative 
proposals, (t) to have smallish’teaohing univ ersities in Calcutta and Dacca and an 
affiliating University of Bengal, or (ii) the immediate constitution of a number 
of teaching universities in Bengal, which Were rejected by the Commission, are 
discussed later in paragraph 30 of this note.] Unless the intermediate students 
are removed from tho university and placed in intermediate colleges, the University 
of Calcutta, even as reconstructed by the Commission, will fall to pieces by its own 
Weight, and the next state of Calcutta University will he even worse than the 
present. 

(c) The Commission have.rejected the Nathan scheme of a Dacca University by which 
the teaching will be conducted mainly by colleges working in close co-operation 
with each other, and have recommended a unitary and teaching university 
with halls of residence instead of with colleges. If tho intermediate students 
are retained at Dacca it will probably be necessary to fall back on the compro¬ 
mise suggested with the Government of Bengal—a unitary university at the top 
with university control ovor teaching and a co operation between cdllegea under 
university supervision at the bottom—as a teaching university is scarcely a suit¬ 
able body to conduct what are in reality school classes. This Would be to my 
mind an unsatisfactory, but not impracticable, compromise. I trust, however, 
that it will not he necessary. 

3. It is not sufficient, however, for the Commission to say : “ We propose certain types of 
university which do not fit in with the present arrangements for intermediate teaching. We 
therefore recommend that the intermediate students be kicked out of the university and that 
arrangements he made for them elsewhere.” The intermediate college must stand or fall on its 
own merits. My own belief is that it stands, and that, in itself, it is a reform of real value to 
Bongal. 

I 80 ED 
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4. It is significant that, in recent years, Government lias boon tending in the same direction 
tlie Commission in this respect. At the Dolhi Conference of 1917 the Directors Were pretty 
’nanimous that the intermediate Was not university work and should therefore be done 
preferably by an extension of the high school. This Department, in its discussion of 
le colleges, Was by no means opposed to their multiplication. In their letter to the 
tho Government of India definitely suggested the multiplication of second- grade 
a means of relieving the congestion of students in Calcutta and the residence difficulty, 

xrt tho intermediate college, as defined by the Commission, though similar to the second 

allege is, in many respects, Widely different from it as well as being a great improvement 
it, 

(a) The i ft fr fflftQdl iffo need ^ b*- as the second-grade college must he, a separate 

institution and confined to two years work Personally I have much sympathy 
with tho view taken by the Directors (at the Dei!)* Conference) and by the Anglican 
missionaries (especially Mr. Garfield Wiliams) the * intermediate college 
should be an expansion of the high school. Two yearns an insufficient time for 
the intermediate college authorities to get hold of a boy ; aifi? it is bad for the boy 
to change his institution every two years ashe now does (as a rule) antTY&U fctfntipue 
to do if the intermediate collage is to be a separate institution. But I follow the 
reasoning of the Commission that this cannot he made a rigid rule. A few degree 
colleges may well convert themselves into intermediate colleges ; and these may 
have no connexion with high schools. I hope, however, that, in the main, inter¬ 
mediate colleges will be intimately connected with high schools. 

(b) The second-grade college (its very name is degrading) is merely a truncated college. 

It has a similar, though more limited, scope ; similar methods of teaching. Its 
natural ambition therefore is to become a first-grade college and, as many Bengal 
colleges now do, to make enough money out of the intermediate classes tq, run 
somewhat indifferent degree classes. The intermediate college should have other 
ambitions. It should be the completion, the flower, of the school course. (Eton 
and Winchester do not make it their ambition to take over Moderations teaching, 
but rather to provide a varied training for boys up to about the age of ninteen 
years by moans of modem sides, army classes, special languages courses, eto.) 
The intermediate college should have similer ambitions and should not confine 
itself by any means to puroly literary teaching. Its aim should be to provide other, 
more practical and vocational courses; in many cases, training for teachers. 
Doctors, men of industry and commerce, engineer, frailway employers and, I 
would suggest, Government officials, are agreed on the necessity of such courses 
for their soveral requirements. 

It may be urged, however, that this proposal is merely that of tho B and C classes over 
again, though applied to intermediate instead of to high school elassesand that these 
classes have been failures: why should this new propsosal have any greater chance 
of success ? In the first place, the B and C classes were started many years ago, 
at a time when the Bengali bhadralok were completely wedded to a literary eduaction 
and would hear of nothing else. Much of the evidence brought before the Com¬ 
mission tends to show that these traditions are weakening and that the Bengali 
bhadralok are taking more readily to practical pursuits. But this is only an 
expression of opinion ; and there is also opinion on the other side. But the B 
and C classes failed chiefly because they led nowhere and certainly not to the uni¬ 
versity. They were supplemented by no apprentice system such as is contemplated 
by the Indian Industrial Commission. The University Commission—and 
I feel rightly—think that the taking of the more practical courses should not 
•debar a student from entering the university, though he might be debarred by 
the university, if it thought fit, from the arts course. Many of the practical 
and vocational courses therefore will have to be introduced gradually and experi¬ 
mentally. Care will have to be taken to draw them up with due. reference -to 
practi al needs and to attach them to suitable localities. Local and expert 
experience will therefore he essential to their success. Much will depend upon the 
nature of the controlling authority, a matter whi.h is discussed in paragraph 8 
of this note. 

(c) The method of teaching in the second grade college is almost entirely that of the 

mass lecture—a most unsuitable form of instruction for boys between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen in any country. The methods of the intermediate college 
should be those of the school. School methods imply not merely smaller classes 
(in itself a valuable innovation), but also class work performed by the pupils. In 
other words, boys should work rather than listen. Moreover, tho staff of a second 
grade college is one of so -called specialists, professors of history, mathematics, 
English, etc. To some extent there will be specialists in the intermediat e college. 
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but there should also he form masters. The attempt to replace the form master 
by the so-called specialist in Bengal schools has resulted in nothing short of 
disaster. The disaster almost invariably takes the form of a private coach. The 
specialist system has also resulted in the glorification of Engilsh literature and 
in the neglect of the English language. In these respects the influence of the 
university over secondary and intermediate education has been very .unhealthy. 

For this reason also it would be fatal it an intermediate college were attached 
to a degree-giving institution. Its connexion should be with the school., not with 
the college. 

(<i) The sj r stem of intermediate colleges should adapt itself to a better form of exaxnin +uni 
than the present. In almost every chapter of the. report the Comm 1 * ~n*rent 
their wrath—and I think rightly— on the pmeent system. My experi & of the 
affiliating system and its attendant eviil of a purely external e.ximmation, both 
in India and in South Africa, lea/fs'ine itr think that so long as the pupils are 
tempted to think only of the examination, they will continue to neglect their school 
find college work and depend on Keys, memorising and private coaches. . 

The Government of India has often advocated a system of examination which 

will depend more upon ogil tests and school and college records of work. I agree Chapter XXXI. 

reluctantly with the Commission that it will not be possible—at any rate 

in the near future—to conduct such a system in the 800 or more high schools 

(my wanderings in Bengal have assisted me in coming to such a conclusion), 

but I am glad that the Commission has been bolder in advocating such a sytem 

for the intermediate colleges. 

6. The merits of the intermediate colleges, therefore, may be roughly summarised as 
follows :-r 

(a) The training of bo; s between the ages of 16—18 would be such improved. It is 

the cruel neglect of these two years—perhaps the most important of a boy’s 
life—that is killing Bengal. 

(b) The arrangement of the courses would be such as to provide more practical and 

vocational courses for those boys who do not desire to pursue a literary course 
at the university. 

(c) A better system of examination would be possible. 

(d) The university of Bengal would have a chance of ceasing to be merely administrative 

organisations and of becoming teaching institutions. 

(e) The multiplication of intermediate colleges in well selected places in the mufassal 

should relieve the congestion in Calcutta and the very serious problem of residence. 

7. I have therefore no hesitation in suggesting that the principle of intermediate colleges 
be accepted, but at the same time would make a few general observations :— 

(a) The decision must be made once and for all between intermediate coleges j>his a few 
‘potential universities’ on the one hand and a number of starved and inefficienct first 
grade colleges in the mufassai on the other. State finance will not permit both. 

Bengal cannot have it both ; ways. She cannot have a network of intermediate 
colleges, in other words an efficient system of higher secondary education within 
comparatively easy reach of every one in Bengal; and, at the *<me. lime, a net¬ 
work of colleges, in other words the provision of university education given in 
water-tight colleges, within easy reach of every one in Bengal The healthy 
growth of intermediate colleges depends upon the concentration of degree in¬ 
struction. The diffusion of degree instruction means the spending of money 
which should go to the intermediate colleges as well as the denial of adequate 
degree intniction in any place outside Calcutta and Dacca by giving it Ineffec¬ 
tively in too many places. 

(b) The Commission’s policy of having a few potential and a larger number of inter¬ 
mediate colleges can only be obtained gradually. The State cannot in a moment 
of time produce a number of intermediate colleges, nor can it by an edict 
convert a number of inferior degree colleges into intermediate colleges. The 
State cannot, though the Punjab Government has to a limited extent, order 
parents to take their children away from one institution and send them to 
another. Some few high schools can be expanded into intermediate colleges; 
the few remaining second-grade colleges can be made into intermediate colleges ; 
a few such colleges may be built. It must be some time before the University, 
on the one hand, can say that its colleges must cease taking intermediate 
students, and the controlling authority of secondary and intermediate education 
say that intermediate students may not be taught in the same institution as 
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degree students. My point is that though the process must he gradual, the ideal 
must be accepted at once or not at all. In other words, with the advice of the 
reconstructed University of Caluctta and of the Controlling authority for secondary 
and intermediate education, the State should back only those horses which axe 
considered good by these authorities. The sooner that an ideal, however dis¬ 
tant, is set up, the better chance will there be for progress. 

(c) Tfiaie must be suitable controlling authority. This question is disoussed in the next 
paragraph. 

B.- The RECONSTRUCnTON OP THE DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC. INSTRUCTION. 

8 This js the second of the three 1 -changes suggested bv the Commission and is fundamental to 
their general scheme. If the intermediate -glasses which are now part of the university course 
are to be removed from theU-uWeMity. i +1 -''ear that public opinion would never tolerate their 
transfer to the Department of Public Instruction; The Commission therefore recommend 
a representative Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. I submit again that, If the 
sole justification for such a Board is that it is necessary to the removal of the intermed'ate class 
from the University, that is no real justification. Ti a Board, like the intermediate college, 
must stand or fall on its own merits. I believe again thiw it stands, and that it would meet a 
real need. 

9. It is significant that Government has again been ter ding in a similar direction. Boards 
have been constituted in the United Provnices, the Punjab. Bombay, Madras and Bihar f.r 
the purpose of conducting the matriculation or school-leaving examination,' The Commission’s 
proposal, therefore, is only an expansion of what has been considered necessary in provinces 
other than in Bengal. 

10. The Commission propose that the Board should exercis i the following functions :— 

(а) to define the various curricula to be followed in 1, gh schools and intermediate 

colleges ; 

(б) to conduct the two secondary school examinations described above, subject to the 

proviso that the universities should in each case have the power to determine 
what forms of the intermediate college examination they would accept, and under 
what conditions, as qualifying for admission to their courses in various faculties; 

(c) to grant, after inspection, formal recognition to high schools and intermediate colleges 
as qualified to present candidates for the high schools or the intermediate college 
examinations, and as adequately organised and equipped places of instruction ; 

(i d) to advise Government as to the needs of these grades of education, and as to the 
best modes of expending the available funds for these purposes. In the opinion 
of the majority of the Commission it is essential for the adequate performance 
of the functions of the Board that it sholud have an inspectorial staff of its own 
and that it should exercise substantial executive powers, especially in regard to 
the distribution of grants to schools and intermediate colleges (within the limits 
of the allotments made for these purposes by Government in its annual budget), 
and in regard to the exercise of control over such high schools and intermediate 
colleges as may be maintained out of public funds. 

I would suggest that if the Board is to be the transitional stage between transfer and 
reservation of education or if it is to mark the begininng of transfer to an untried body—in either 
case the wider powers, as suggested by the majority of the Commission, are both inevitable 
and wise. 

I gather therefore that, in practice, the Board will take the place of the Department of 
Public Instruction and of the General Department of the Secretariat (so far as the above func¬ 
tions are concerned) and will also advise the Member or Minister in Charge of Education in the 
matter of general policy and of grants. In carrying out these functions it will have the use of 
the services of Government educational officers, inspectors, etc. Time alone can show whether 
the (a) Board will absorb entirely the Department of Public Instruction and Primary education, 
or (b) whether these two authorities will become entirely separate from each other. 

11. In regard to the composition of the Board, the Commission recommnd that— 

(a) it should consist of about 18 members. 

(b) it should include representatives of the Universities of Dacca and of Calcutta, 

(c) the Board should include representatives of medicine, agriculture, commerce and 

industry, and 

(d) Musalmans. 
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It should have a majority of non-officials. The chairman and the sercretary will be salaried 
officers appointed by Government. The Board would also constitute expert committees to 
deal with courses, examinations, etc. 

12. I would summarise the merits of the Board as follows 

(a) There is a great need for some co-ordinating authority for providing education to 
pupils between the ages of (say) fourteen and eighteen. 

Under the present system there are two alternatives, both of them unsatisfactory • 

(i) To put all forms of education—literary, vocational, practical—under the Department 

of Public Instruction, but that probably mean either the starving of non-literary 
education, or the provision of unsuitable forms of practical and vocational 
training. The unfortunate Director of Public Instruction cannot be expected 
to be conversant and in touch with all forms of instruction and their needs. 

(ii) The growth of separatism i-—the placing of industrial education under the Depart' 

ment of Industries, commercial educat on. under the Department of Commerce, 
agricultural education under the Department of Agriculture, and so forth. 
Such a policy would entail unnecessary duplication and therefore extra¬ 
vagance, increasing bookishness in the schools of the Department of Public 
Instruction, possibly an exaggerated non-bookishness in the other schools, and 
increasing difficulties of dealing with the university by having to negotiate 
with it in compartments. The Finance Department would probably find it 
difficult also to deal with education under so many different heads. At any rate, 
the several departments would tend to wrangle with each other in submitting 
their educational claims to the Finance Department. I think that if the 
Board were properly onstituted, it might serve as the necessary co-ordinating 
authority. 

(&) This would be a way out of the perennial difficulty in regard to the recognition of 
schools. The present situation is intolerable. The university which recognises 
schools has no money to assist them to become efficient; Government which has 
the money (or rather some money) has no effective control over any but its own 
schools which form a very small proportion of the whole. The disposal of grants 
and the recognition of schools murl be under the same authority. At present, the 
general public look up to the university as a protector of their interests against 
a bureaucratic department. If the university is to give up this wo k, the public 
will require a substitute for its “ kind protector ” in the past. I think that the 
Board might be considered as a reasonable substitute. At any rate, a substitute 
must be found because, if the university is to become a teaching institution, it 
cannot continue to be a Department of Public Instruction. 

(c) Some control over tbe private, and especially the unaided schools, is essential. I 

tli nk that the Commission has been somewhat carried away by its enthusiasm 
for private effort and enterprise. It is possible that Bolpur and the Boy’s Own 
Home are good institutions (I did not see them), but I doubt if there are many, 
if any, others. Private institutions, far from supplying variety, seem to me 
uniform in the ineffectiveness of their teaching and, to a largo extent, in the 
anxiety of the managers to pocket the fees at the expense of the staff and of the 
pupils. Still, the present unaided schools cannot be abolished; but they must 
be under some effective control. Otherwise, they will be a standing menace to 
progress and also to law and order. The selfish and the grasping’ must not be 
allowed any more to make profits out of the pittances of the poor paid in the form 
of school fees. I cannot see any other method of controlling them than by a 
Board such as that recommended by the Commission. 

(d) There is a great need of an authority which will survey the needs and the resources 

of Bengal and hold the scales between not merely the various types of education 
required but also between the various types of management. Schools are often 
put up without any consideration to the actual needs of the locality. Thus in one 
place there may be a cluster of schools where one would be~sufficient and better ; in 
another place there may be no provision of education whatever. If there is to be 
any real advance, there must be some uniformity, if not of control, at any rate 
of supervision. 

13. The Commission recommend transitional arrangements— a committee of the university 
to advise on the question of recognition and an advisory committee appointed by Government 
to advise Government in regard to grants. These committees are to consult each other as far 
as possible, especially in the conduct of the examination and in the recognition of schools. This 
seems to be a most unsatisfactory arrangement and I trust only temporary until fhe Board 
can be constituted. A difficulty will.arise with Burma and Assam. In each of these provinces 
during the transitional arrangements there would be a committee to advise Government which 
280ED 
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would consult as far as possible with University. Later each province might have a Board 
similar to that proposed lor Calcutta, with Calcutta University representatives until it had a 
university of its own, but there would be obvious difficulties. 

14. I do not quite know how the proposal of a Board will fit in with political developments 
especially with the proposal for standing committees of members of the Legislative Council 
for the several departments. I should doubt if both the Board and the standing committee 
would be possible ; and I would suggest that the Board -would be more suited to the interests of 
education than the standing committee. The latter, I presume, would confine itself to advising 
the Minister or Member in matters of policy and in submitting and considering grievances. 
It would scarcely be competent, and it would certainly not have the leisure, to carry out the 
functions suggested for the Board by the Commission. The Board see . s to me i.i measurably 
ti e better idea. 

C.— The.'&rabual Elimination of the Educational Services. 

15. This is the third fundamental to the general scheme of the Commission ; it is naturally 
the most contentious and perhaps the most unexpected of their proposals. 

In the university sphere their proposals are roughly as follows :— 

(а) The University of Dacca will appoint its own officers and teachers, except that:— 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor will be appointed by the Chancellor, with the assistance of 
the Executive Council of the University ; in the first instance by the Govern* 
ment of India. 

(») The first appointments will be made by the Government of Bengal on the advice 
of the. Vice-Chancellor and of the Director of Public Instruction. This is 
inevitable,'as the appropriate university authorities cannot he constituted until 
the staff is recruited. Subsequently: 

' . * 

(Hi) A small number of the major teaching posts will be filled on the nomination of 
special selection committees in London, on which the University will he 
represented. 

(iv) The remainder of the university chairs and readerships will be recruited by the 
university authorities on the nomination of ad hoc committees, some of whose 
members will be appointed by the Chancellor, one by Government, and the rest 
by the University. 

(б) The University of Calcutta will adopt a similar procedure, except that:— 

(i) The collegiate organisation is retained. The majority of collegiate appointments 
must be recognised by the University. 

(ii) The university professorships and readerships will ordinarily be recruited as in 
(iv) above. 

(Hi) Some of the university professorships and readerships may be attached to colleges. 
These will be recruited by the University on the nomination of ad hoe committees, 
on which the college will be represented. 

(iu) There will be some 12 Presidency College university chairs, which will be recruited 
on the nomination of special committees in London. 

(r) The first Vice-Chancellor will be appointed by the Government of India. Subse¬ 
quent appointments will be made by the Chancellor, with the advice of the 
Excutive Council. 

(c) The Government mufassal colleges, after a period of transition, during which time 
their destiny will be decided, will become either intermediate colleges, or university 
colleges (potential universities). If the former, tbeir staffs will be officers of the 
Board; if the latter, they will be placed under a governing body, and a certain 
number of posts will be recruited as in (a) (in) above. 

16. I agree with the Commission that the abolition of the Government service system in 
the universities is inevitable. In their circular letter to local Governments on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Public Services Commission, the Government of India admitted r the difficulty of 
adapting the service system to the new trend of university development. The evidence given 
by educational officers and quoted by the University Commission is in the same direction. So 
long as the water-tight college existed, there were no insuperable difficulties in the service system, 
except the difficulties and jealousies within the college. ' But immediately you begin to break 
down the barriers between colleges, immediately you begin to have a teaching university which 
both controls and conducts its teaching, the service difficulties become insuperable. A service 
is then only possible if the university is a State institution as was contemplated by the Dacca 


Chapter XIII, 
paras. 20—28. 
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III. 
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University Committee. But is the State, either as it is now or as it may be constituted, com¬ 
petent and willing to provide and to organise all university instruction in Bengal; and is it 
justified in incurring this huge and indefinite financial liability ? I tried to express my views 
on the point at some length on the Rangoon University file and so need not enlarge on it further. 
If there are to be teaching universities, I can sec no real half-way house between State institu¬ 
tions and universities teaching through their own teachers and not through teachers subject to 
another authority. The teachers should not owe allegiance both to the university and to 
Government. If the universities are to have the responsibility and the liability, they must 
also have the authority. Besides, the requirements of a teaching university can scarcely be 
met by the service system. A teaching university requires a much more flexible system. It 
may w T ant to make short or long service appointments, to give large or small pay, to make special 
arrangements in special cases,, in some cases to give a pension or in others a superannuation 
allowance (men may enter a teaching university somewhat later in life), and it does not want to 
be hampered by the service idea of seniority. It would be absurd to confine the head mastership 
of Winchester, for example, to the educational officers of Hampshire, .but this is done in India. 
For example, even after the recent convulsion at Presidency College, nobody thought of looking 
beyond the I. E. S. men in Bengal for a principal; service influence was too strong. The system 
of lending Government officers to the University is no solution of the difficulty. A service, the 
majority of whose officers are on loan, becomes an absurdity. 

17. Tlie important quest ion is whether or not the Commission have thought out a satisfactory 
substitute for the service system. I feel that they have hit on a satisfactory compromise. 

(u) If the policy of reconstruction (which is essentially western) is to meet with any 
success, it is clear that the universities must command the services of western 
trained men- European and Indian. The posts at Dacca and at Presidency 
College, Calcutta, to be filled in London, should ensure this. Moreover, the 
missionary colleges will be able to make their own college appointments. Instead 
of increasing grants to missionary and other colleges, Government might well 
endow some university professorships attached to these colleges. 

(b) Government should have the means of preventing evil people being appointe 1. Hither¬ 

to, it has had the right to withhold its sanction to undersirable university appoint¬ 
ments. The difficulty is that the University may claim that it has madea certain 
appointment in ignorance of the candidate’s moral or political sins ; and therefore 
the unfortunate Government has to bear the odium of stepping in at the last 
moment and vetoing the appointment. It receives therefore the kicks, instead 
of the thanks, of the University and of the public. The Commission recommend 
that Government should be able to act at an earlier stage in the proceedings by 
being represented on the selection committees. Its representative will be able, 
if necessary, to place confidentially before bis colleagues on the selection committee 
the record of a candidate. The obvious objection to the Commission’s recommen¬ 
dation is that the University may, even with a possession of the facts, make evil 
appointments and that the Government will be powerless to intervene. Govern¬ 
ment will be able, however, to refuse its endorsement to a candidate’s contract; 
and it can put on the financial screw. I do not feel therefore that the danger of 
abuse will be great; the possibilities of friction will be much fewer than at present; 
and, above all, the University will be made to feel real responsibility for its appoint¬ 
ments. 

(c) The incumbents of these posts must have security of tenure. The Commission recom¬ 

mend that, except during a period of probation or in the case of certain junior 
appointments, every university teacher should have a contract signed by the 
University and, in most crises, endorsed by the Government. Appellate tribunals 
are also recommended for the settlement of differences between the University, 
the Colleges, and their teachers. 

(d) It is also necessary that the best possible appointments should be made and that 

applications should be received from as wide a field as possible. A University, 
if it is to keep abreast of tbe times, must break down the barrier of provincialism. 
Tbe Commission also recommend that on each selection committee for making a 
higher appointments the Chancellor should nominate three members who are not 
teachers of the University. These members should be scholars in the subject 
concerned wbo will bring outside experience and knowledge of outside personnel 
to bear on the selection. 

(e) Existing rights will not be tampered with. Government officers, if and when appointed 

to a university, will have the right of continuing under their present agreements. 

18. I would, however, criticise the recommendations of the Commission in one respect. 
They seem to me excessively cumbrous. Few people will be brave enough to face bombard¬ 
ment by a special selection committee, by an Academic Council of about 100 members, and 
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Chapter XXXI. 


then by the Executive Council. Marty members of the Academic Council will fall to the tempta¬ 
tion of “ having a go ” and of criticising vary adversely the nominations of selection committee. 

I feel that in this respect the Commission were carried away by the alleged success of this 
system in the sedate and immaculate University of London. I would suggest therefore that 
nominations of selection committees should go straight to the Executive Council and not through 
the Academic Council. The Academic Council, however, should appoint the university 
representatives on each selection committee. 

19. The question of the remuneration of teachers is extremely difficult. If a rig : d scale of 
salaries is accepted, there is a danger that the salaries will be insufficient to attract and to keep 
good men from overseas, still less to get men of university rank who are essential to progress. 
On the other hand, if the scale is pitched high enough to attract these men, then an Indian 
university will be paying far more than the market rate for the vast majority of its professors. 
It would be heroic, but scarcely possible, for India to take the lead in the world by paying her 
University teachers far more than other countries. Even were this possible, although I am a 
teacher myself, T should object to the practice. You cannot have a few very highly paid 
professors (drawing say Rs. 1,800), and the lecturers drawing Rs, 300 and primary teachers 
drawing Rs. 10. There is therefore the danger of the elimination of the overseas men on the 
one hand, and on the other hand of extravagance and even of bankruptcy. 

A solution of the problem would be to pitch salaries on Indian rates of pay and to give 
overseas and extra-provincial allowances. If Government accepts this principle and applies 
it to its own services, then I feel that it is the best solution. Government should then be respon¬ 
sible for the payment of overseas allowances, as the University should not be subjected to the 
unfair temptation of saving money by the appointment of indigenous teachers 

The Commission recommend even more flexible arrangements. A minimum salary is 
prescribed for each grade of university appointment, e.g., Rs. 600 for a professorship at Dacca 
ftnd Rs. 500 at Calcutta. Ceftain professorships, e.g., the Presidency and the starred Dacca 
Chairs, will carry far bigger pay. The actual remuneration in each case will depend largely on 
the recommendations of the selection committee. In their financial estimates, therefore, 
the Commission have rightly regarded the normal salary to he far higher than the minimum. 

19. But the Commission have gone far further than discussing the service system in its 
relationship to teaching universities. They have practically recommended its abolition, or 
at any rate its serious modification, in intermediate colleges 1 and in secondary schools as well. 
The effect of their proposals, so far as I can judge, will be as follows 

(a) Government intermediate colleges and high schools will be administered by the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education in much the same way that they no** 
are by the Department of Public Instruction and the General Department oi 
the Secretariat, but 

(i) in future, men will be appointed to posts and not to a service as we now know it, 

(ii) they will have superannuation allowances instead of pensions, 

(Hi) their promotion—it may be slow or rapid—will depend upon their capacity or 
good fortune to obtain a more lucrative post eslewhere, 

(fv) they will only be transferred on their own choice, 

(») their security will be a contract, with the right of appeal, 

(ri) many of the posts may be for short periods of time and not necessarily till the 
age of retirement. 

(l>) The inspecting posts will be included, as now, in the customary graded service. 

(r) There will be, in addition, a special corps, the the members of which will be appointed 
by Government, on the representation of the Board, on special contracts. Some 
may have pensions, and others superannuation allowances ; some, long-service, 
and others, short-service appointments; some may have special rates and others 
ordinary rates of pay. These will undoubtedly be Government servants, but 
they will have no special posts reserved for them. On the contrary, they may 
be sent to any post that the Board may desire. If the pay of that post is less 
than they draw under their contract they will get the latter pay. If the pay of 
the post is greater, they will draw the pay of the post. I wish that the Commission 
bad not been so vague as to the composition of this corps : it is difficult to visualise 
it. I gather that it will be a motley crowd of useful people wbo cannot at present 
be obtained easily in India—trained teachers of English—teachers of science, 
lady teachers, phoneticians, cranks, drill-masters, examiners, advisers and so 
forth. They will all have obtained some special training outside India, because 
it is the present lack of such training wdiich renders the corps necessary. Some 
special organisation and arrangement therefore are necessary to attract these 
people to an unknown, and to them expensive, land. But such a motley crowd 



of people, with their Varying needs and requirements, could not possibly be 
accommodated within a service. A service consisting of a number of special 
appointments would have lost its present meaning. 

20. It can scarcely be urged that the acceptance of these proposals of the Commission 
discussed in paragraph 19 is fundamental to their general scheme.' 

The Board could run the Government intermediate colleges and schools on the service 
system in much the same way that the Depart ment of Public Instruction now does ; and, if it 
were required, the corps of special appointments could as well be tacked on to a service as to 
the system suggested by the Commission. I would suggest, therefore, that this part of the 
Commission’s proposals be considered separately. The proposals are of such interest and 
difficulty that they will require much consideration. I would therefore merely summarise 
what seem to have been the motives of the Commission in making the proposals :— 

(a) The appointment of a man to a post instead of to a service is one which would appeal 

to a young man of capacity and ambition. The service system does not lend 
itself to rapid promotion and, by its insistence on seniority, it scarcely encourages 
efficiency or ambitions. 

(b) The chief object which weighed with the Commission was the breaking down of the 

barrier between Government and private institutions and to encourage a coming 
and going be’tween them. Much greater improvement can be expected through 
the introduction of such a leaven in private institutions than through the exercise 
of direct control, important though the latter may be. This coming and going 
is not possible under the pensionable service system. 

(c) The Commission would like to level up—some would call it levelling down -the 

prospects of the teaching profession as a whole. They suggest that, instead of 
spending x amount of money on pensions for the few, Government should spend 
that same amount of money in supporting a superannuation scheme for all 

(d) The service system, with its jarring accompaniments, most certainly cuts across the 

corporate life of an institution. I find it difficult to express my meaning in words,, 
but I have served under a number of different systems and felt this obstacle 
immediately I became associated with the Indian system. Our loyalty, if we have 
any, is to the service and not to the college or school in which we are working. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that we may be transferred any moment and without 
any reference to our inclinations or wishes. 

21. The Commission harp on the need for an educational profession and its absence in India. 
I again feel it difficult to express my meaning. I feel that the Commission have here got to the 
root of the problem. Education is not a profession in India, as it is in other countries. The 
service system is one obstacle, and the sharp cleavage between the Government, and private 
institutions is another. The former divides one household against itself; the latter divides one 
household against another. The Commission have tried to remove these divisions ; and I 
trust that their recommendations in this respect will be faced, difficult though they may be. 
Apart from the life and energy which should be imparted to the schools and colleges, there will, 
be two other effects :— 

(a) The teaching profession, as a profession, will fight. I know that the National Union 

of Teachers in the United Kingdom may be a nuisance in some ways, but it is. 
a useful body. Such a body is badly needed in India. Whatever be the form of 
Government in the future, whatever be the system of education, teachers need 
fight and protect each other. I wish that the Commission had let itself go a little 
more in the matter of scandals which are common property in Bengal. School 
and college teachers receive abominably low wages and work under terrible condi¬ 
tions, but what is worse they often do not receive even the small pittances which 
are put to their names in the accounts. The. fight must be against fraudulent 
proprietors. Government may do much to prevent it; the law courts may have 
their uses ; but, to my mind, the chief preventive lies in an organised teaching 
profession. 

(b) I hope I shall be excused this digression. If India is to have a more responsible form 

of Government, she needs—among other things—strong and independent pro¬ 
fessions. I naturally cannot speak of other professions, but I fool that if India 
enters upon her new destiny without a teaching profession, she will be the loser. 

22. Before leaving this question of the services I would allude to a matter on which I have 
some experience, as in South Africa I was a member of a service which rvaspracticaily exterminat¬ 
ed. I feel that no member of a service has a right to say that no changes can be made which 
will interfere with the privileges and vested interests of his service. But he has a right to say 
S80ED 
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that, if he chooses to continue to serve in that country, he will not lose financially by those 
changes ; and he also has the important-right of saying that, as he does not agree with the new 
order of things, he cannot serve loyally or happily under them and that thereto] e he should be 
given the chance of retiring with such pension—which is, after all, deferred pay—as he has 
earned. In the Transvaal I held such feelings, probably wrongly ; and I suffered severe financial 
loss for them. I hope that those of my colleagues who may now entertain such convictions, 
will not lose in a similar way. It is surely bad for all concerned that men should continue to 
serve under conditions with which they are no longer in sympathy. 

General policy of the Commission. 

23. On the assumption that intermediate boys will be taught in intermediate colleges and 
and not in intermediate classes of colleges, that a Board of Secondary and Higher Education 
will be constituted, and that there will be big modifications in the Educational Service system, 
the Commission proceed to draw up plans for university development in Bengal. The destruc¬ 
tive part of their work could scarcely have been better done. The historical chapters,, the 
description of the intermediate classes and of the arts colleges, the conditions of ‘ student life, 
the relations between Government and the University, the government and administration of 
the' University, all show conclusively that a radical reconstruction, and not a tinkering up of 
the old system, is essential. I need not traverse the weary road again—the exaggerated 
importance attached to a purely literary form of instruction, the lack of purpose in that instruc¬ 
tion, the crowding together of young boys to listen to meaningless lectures on English literature, 
the water-tight and very often inefficient colleges, evil conditions of residence, the confusion 
of functions in the university authorities, the dominance of cram and memorising. The naked¬ 
ness of the land is pictured in the chapters to which I have referred and, what is of the greatest 
significance, by the words of Bengalis themselves. The evidence is a “ tour de force ” on the part 
of the Bengali. He was set an examination paper by the Commission which led him away from 
grumbles against individuals and against Government and forced him to think of the system. 
He did so, and has bowled over the system. Two vital elements are missing—control and 
responsibility. There are no effective means of controlling the teaching of the colleges, beyond' 
the prescription of courses and the conduct of external examinations ; there are no means of 
ensuring that the valuable resources in human material and in money are spent to their best 
purpose. Government has no responsibility over the unaided colleges; the University can¬ 
not exercise its responsibility because it has no money. 

24. Many paths were open to the Commission :— 

(а) They might have recommended a tinkering up of the present system —elected senates, 

better inspection, popular control, etc. I am glad that they discarded such a 
policy. 

(б) They might have advocated a multiplication of affiliating universities and condemned 

Bengal for ever to this pernicious system. Yet this is a policy which has number¬ 
less advocates, not only in Bengal but throughout India. The affiliating University 
of Calcutta is bad enough ; it is difficult to imagine what some of the others would 
he like. If steps are not taken at once, India will have to submit for ever to this 
system. 

(c) They might have recommended the immediate constitution of a number of unitary 
and teaching universities in Bengal—Calcutta, Dacca, Rajsliahi, Chittagong, 
Berhampur, Serampore. Such a policy might well be successful in Bombay or 
the United Provinces where there are already in existence a number of flourishing 
educational centres, hut such centres do not exist in Bengal. Calcutta has too 
long dominated the mufassal; the fear of malaria forces thousands of students 
every year to Calcutta ; there is little educational life in apy of the mufassal 
centres ; and there is very little capacity there for organisation. 

2h. The Commission had therefore to be content with an ideal:—■ 

(a) Intermediate colleges—under the control of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 

Education. 

(b) A modified teaching university of Calcutta. 

(c) A teaching university of Dacca. 

(d) A Mufassal Board under the University of Calcutta with arrangements for the en¬ 

couragement of the better mufassal colleges to prepare themselves, under tutelage, 
to become independent universities. 

I have no doubt that this policy is correct. It brings the waters back into the main stream ; 
but, if the policy is not adhered to, the waters will soon stray away again. I shall discuss each 
of the items of the programme in turn, except the intermediate colleges which have already been 
dealt with. 
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The University of Calcutta in Calcutta. 

26. This was by far the most difficult problem before the Commission. Several Ways were 
open to them :— 

(a) They might have delivered a sermon on the value of cooperation between colleges, Chapter XIIL 

recommended that the University be kept in impotence and apathy, and then ap er 
sung a Nunc Dimittis. I am very glad that, suffh a performance has not taken 
place. Under the existing system, it is no good breaking down the partitions 
between colleges unless some effective check and control is substituted. Other 
wise, responsibility and control will be even Weaker than they are at present. It 
is the fear of confusion and anarchy—students rushing wiedly about from college 
to college and nobody knowing what they are doing, rows between college principals 
over the discipline of students outside their own colleges, competition between 
them in the matter of foes, time-tables out of gear-—that has led colleges to hug 
their chains and the University to discourage such co-operation. There has been 
no attempt at co-operation in the past; and there are very few signs of any desire 
for it. There must be some authority (and that authority can only be the 
University) to organise and control such co-operation, to see that bargains are 
kept, to provide that arrangements shall be carried out. The Commission have 
proceeded on the truth of this principle. 

(b) They might have expanded tho new post-graduate system by including within it 

the honours B. A. in addition to the post-graduate classes. It is difficult as yet 
to gauge the effect of the new post graduate system. It is undoubted that the 
teachers now have more leisure than formerly through the avoidance of duplica¬ 
tion of lectures and that they are also able to specialise in portions of their subjects 
instead of trying to cover the whole course. On the other hand, lack of accom¬ 
modation, an exaggerated idea of the value of minute specialisation (especially 
in the case of the university teachers who will scarcely listen to the proposal that 
they should lecture beyond their minute ranges of specialised study), a continu¬ 
ance of the absurd system of repeating the same lecture to three separate divisions 
of 150 students each, and an absence of authority to ensure that the men are doing 
their work properly (slackness is very prevalent) have led to some unfortunate 
results. The proposal discussed in this sub-paragraph has been swept aside, 
somewhat sweopingly, I think, in sections 17—22 of Chapter XXXIV. I believe 
that it is a possible, though not a satisfactory, solution. 

(c) They might have recommended the formation of a smallish teaching university of 

Calcutta out of the University classes, the Presidency College, and a few of the 
better and neighbouring colleges (provided that these were willing to join in a closet 
union with the University); and that the remainder of the Calcutta colleges should 
be placed under the Mufaasal Board or a University of Bengal which would then 
assume some other name. The proposal is discussed by the Commission in 
sections 23—33 Chapter XXXV, 

(d) They might have formed a huge teaching university of Calcutta, the Calcutta colleges 

becoming halls of residence and confined in their scope to providing residence, 
tuition, physical and intellectual recreation for the students. Some of the colleges 
might prefer to become intermediate colleges. The col'ege teachers would be 
eligible, as under the post-graduate scheme, for university appointments. There 
is much to be said for this scheme. There would he a definite division of functions, 
the university giving and arranging for lectures, and the colleges looking after tho 
wellbeing of students, But there would be great opposition in certain quarters. 

I can see Sir Andrew Fraser, Dr. Mackickan and Dr, Gregory, in the interests of 
the Missionary Colleges, tramping the Highlands of Scotland and setting the 
heather on fire. The Commission reject this scheme because :— 

(i) There is no clean slate, as at Dacca. Colleges already exist, and some of them are 
useful institutions, with some traditions. I submit, however, that in some 
cases the traditions are very bad ones. 

(it) The numbers—even after tho removal of the intermediate students—would still 
be unmanageable for a teachng university, and therefore, 

(in) Some unit— a college—between the individual students and the university is 
essential. 

27. The Commission have therefore recommended a compromise, a synthesis between the chapter XXXIV 
college and the university they call it. The main feacture of their plan are as follows :— 

(a) The students will attend far fewer compulsory lectures than at present; they will 
have the privilege of attending the lectures of any lecturer who is paid in whole 
or in part by the university ; and they will receive tutorial guidance from their 
college tea her. 
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(b) The lectures (except those defined in (iv) and (v) below) will be arranged by the 

university and will be given by 

({) a few whole-time university teachers. These will be mainly teachers of special 
subjects, not ordinarily taught in the colleges, or 

(ii) a largish and increasing number of university professors and readers who are 
attached to colleges, e.g., the Presidency professors, or 

(m) a large number of ‘ appointed ’ college teachers whose salaries are supplemented 
by the university, or 

(iv) a number of college teachers who are recognised by the university, but whose 

salaries are not supplemented by the university, or 

(v) unrecognised college teachers whose lectures will not count towards the number of 

compulsory lectures to be attended by students. 

Though the recognised lectures, therefore, will be arranged by the university, the 
vast bulk of the lectures will b eattached in some way or another to colleges. 
The individual teacher, not each subject of study as at present, will be recogni¬ 
sed by the university. For example, the Presidency College will not be affiliated, 
as now, in history, mathematics, etc., but Messrs. A.B.C., etc., on its staff will 
have to be recognised by the university, 

(c) To become a constituent college of the university, a Calcutta college must engage not 

to take intermediate students, mastjhave a certain proportion of staff to students 
(a large proportion of whom again must be recognised by the university), must 
comply with the university regulations in regard to residence of students and 
if possible, of staff, must give a minimum rate of pay to its teachers under a 
written contract, and must adopt a certain form of management which will include 
university representation on its governing body and will exclude money-making 
by its proprietors. A constituent college will have certain privileges : representation 
as a college on certain of the governing authories of the university, its students 
will have the right of going to lectures given by any lecturer paid in whole or in 
part by the university, and its teachers will be eligible for examinerships. 

(d) There will also be, at any rate for a time, temporarily affiliated colleges, which cannot 

comply witli the above regulations. They will be expected to satisfy less exacting 
requirements in th% proportion of teachers to students in the pay and conditions 
of service of their teachers, they most have university representatives on their 
governing body, they must not be private speculations. They will have no 
representation on the governing authorities of the university, their teachers will 
not be eligible for examinerships, and their students can only attend lecture? 
outside the college by paying an extra fee and provided that there is room for tlieii 
accommodation after the students of constituent colleges have been provided for. 

(e) There will be no Government institutions, except the Medical College. The Har e 

Training College will become a cpllege of the university in much the same way as 
the Law College now is. The Presidency and Sibpur Colleges will each be handed 
over to a governing body who will receive from Government a block grant. In 
tbe Presidency College there will be some 12 Presidency chairs, recruitment to 
which will be made by ad hoc committees, on each of which Presidency College 
will be represented. 

(/) Subject to the conditions referred to above, a college will have the right to enrole 
any students it pleases. 

(g) The admission or withdrawal of privileges of constitutional rank will be by statute ; 
and thus Govenment sanction will be necessary. 

28. Tliis somewhat ingenious, though complicated, plan is undoubtedly an honest attempt 
to give the better colleges an enlarged scope and at the same time to supply that measure of 
control by tbe University which is essential to a co-operative system of this nature. Though 
it is probably the best solution that has yet been offered, I must admit to being nervous about 
it. I do not wish to be captious, but feel bound to make some criticisms so that Government 
may be on their guard against evil consequences, 

(a) The plan needs an immense amount of organising capacity, a willingness to give and 
take, a sweet reasonableness—characteristics which are almost entirely absent 
in Bengal.- Care should therefore be taken to prevent unreasonable people finding 
places on the University authorities. For example, the temporarily affiliated 
college people should be excluded as far as possible. 
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(b) 'Hie teachers of a teaching university need to be relieved as much as possible front 

committee and council work. After all, tbe success of the university depends 
upon the success of their teaching. I am afraid that under the scheme for reconst¬ 
ruction the professors of the university will spend their time in rushing from 
meeting to meeting. This need not be so, but in this country far too much value 
is attached to age and position. This is especially true in the universities of this 
country where the Syndics attempt far too much and the rest have far greater 
opportunities of loafing than in any other university. If, however, from 
the very start the university is determined to utilise the services of all available 
people, and in the right places, this danger should be averted. 

(c) A great danger lies in the possible breakdown of the tutor. If there is no sound tutorial 

guidance, I can foresee chaos—students rushing wildly about from college to col¬ 
lege, (the suggestions regarding discipline seem to me very sound), some attending 
lectures and others cutting them (how are you to check roll-calls under this scheme) 
some getting into mischief, others clogging themselves with unnecessary work. 
It is very easy to talk about tutorial guidance, but its another thing to put it into 
practice in this country where the idea is as yet quite foreign and unintelligible. 
At Oxford, the system is possible because you have the sacred hours before and after 
dinner. In India those hours are not available. Still, the system must be intro¬ 
duced. I am merely writing this to point out that the difficulty must be faced. 
I hope that the better training given in intermediate colleges may in time be a 
preventive of evil. I would also suggest that inspection should be frequent 
and that the work of tutors should be carefully supervised. I also feel that 
Presidency College should remain under Government control for a time so that 
in that college, at any rate, the tutorial system can be worked out as a model. 

(d) If the colleges are to survive, they must be given the best possible chance. They 

must not be dominated by the University. Under this scheme, the function 
of the University will be chiefly that of exercising control and of organisation, 
not of providing lectures by its own whole-time staff. The Commission do not 
seem sufficiently to have taken into account that there are already a large number 
of university teachers. Are these teachers to be dismissed f Or are they to bo 
forced against their will on the staffs of colleges who may themselves be unwilling 
to accept their services ? I may have magnified the difficulty. The university 
staff, with some exceptions, seems to me well qualified. The colleges will have 
to improve their staffs and, if the matter is not rushed, will in time be glad to 
engage the services of many of these men. I would also suggest that Government, 
in its financial relations with the University, should make it clear that it intends 
to back up the colleges. It can do this by ear-making some of its grants for this 
purpose and by assisting and encouraging colleges to endow university pro¬ 
fessorships and lecturerships, to he attached to those colleges. 

(e) We are told that every student should attach himself to a college and that the vast 

bulk of the lectures should be given by college teachers, paid in part by the 
university. But where are these colleges ? The Presidency and the three 
Mission colleges may qualify themselves fairly easily as* constituent colleges ;• 
the City College and the Ripon College might be able tp do so. But the Bangabasi 
and Vidyasagar colleges seem to me so hopeless as to be beyond recall. There 
will probably be some 6,000 students to be provided for in colleges. Assuming, 
on the average, 800 students to a college, some 7 or 8 colleges will be required. 
These must be in the neighbourhood of College Square, where sites are very 
difficult to obtain; otherwise, the co-operative system would he impossible. 
Unless steps are taken beforehand, in about five years the position may work out 
as follows:— 

(i) Either the temporarily affiliated colleges, the Bangabasi and Vidyasagar will have 

to become constituent colleges (you can’t have temporarily affiliated colleges 
for ever); in which case, the whole standard of the reconstructed university w r ould 
at once be lowered, or 

(ii) These colleges will have to be transformed entirely by means of Government 

grants on a large scale. I should myself regard this money as thrown away 
into a bottomless pit, or 

(m) The building of new colleges, possibly a Muhammadan College for one. But the 
difficulty will be to acquire sites near College Square, or 

(iv) The acceptance of the principle suggetsted in paragraph 26 (c) of this note by 
transferring these three colleges to a reconstructed Mufassal Board, or 

(V) The granting of permission to the {university to enroll its own Undergraduate 
students, in which case the ‘ synthesis ’ will have broken down. 
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I mention this matter merely to show that the difficulty should be faced at the earliest 
opportunity; not to show that the “synthesis” is unworkable. 

(/) There will be grave difficulties over the loaves and fishes. Assuming that Govern¬ 
ment will ear-mark a large portion of the teaching grant for the employment 
of college teachers as university lecturers, then the University will become a vast' 
distributing agency. Eut I agree with the proposal, as I feel that there must be 
some co-ordinating authority which will utilise the available resources to their 
utmost capacity. 

(g) I am in favour of the recognition of the individual teacher. But there is a danger 
of a rigid system. The unfortunate teacher may be judged solely by what he did 
in his examination, perhaps twenty years ago, and not by the efficiency of his 
teaching.' 

(h) I have no serious objections to handing over the Hare College to the University, 
as proposed by the Commission; on the contrary, there are great advantages. 
I doubt the wisdom, however, of handing over Presidency College to a Governing 
Body in so light-hearted a manner. I should certainly wait and see how the new 
university gets on before taking such a step. I would refer back to my fears 
expressed in (c) of this paragraph. 

The Mufassal Colleges. 

29. The proposals of the Commission in regard to the mufassal colleges are roughly as 
follows:— 

(a) The courses, examinations and general supervision of the mufassal colleges will be 
in the hands of a Mufassal Board of Calcutta University. 

( b ) Roughly speaking, half the members of the Mufassal Board will be teachers of the 
Calcutta University and the other half representatives of the Mufassal colleges ; 

(c) The accounts of the Mufassal Board, *.<?., examination receipts and expenditure, the 
cost of inspection, etc., will be kept separate from those of the teaching University 
of Calcutta. 

(d) The accounts of each college will be kept separate and will be managed in each case 
by a governing body ; 

(e) Applicatons by mufassal colleges for additional Government grants will be submitted 
to Government through the Executive Council of the University of Calcutta ; 

(/) To become a university college, a mufassal collcgo must comply with conditions 
similar to those laid down for constituent colleges in Calcutta and referred to in 
paragraph 27 (c) of this note. A university college will have at least double 
the ordinary representation on the Mufassal Board and will have increasing 
responsibilities and privileges in the matter of its examinations and courses. 
The admission or withdrawal of privileges of association will be by statute and 
thus Government sanction will be necessary. 

(g) The remaining colleges will hold a position similar to that of the temporarily affiliated 
colleges in Calcutta ; but they will, of course, be under the control of the Mufassal 
Board. 

(h) Government institutions—Hoogly, Chittagong, Ivrishnagar, Rajshahi—will remain 
as such unless and until they become university colleges, that is until the decision 
has been made that they should become independent, unitary universities as soon 
as possible. They may, of course, become intermediate colleges. 

30. I think that the Commission has been very happy in these proposals, and for the following 
reasons :—■ 

(a) They have rightly resisted the temptation of forcing on prematurely the constitution 
of new local universities in Bongal. Though such universities might be feasible 
in Bombay or in the United Provinces where there are already important 
educational centres outside the university towns, such centres do not as 
yet exist in Bengal. But the Commission hope that such centres will arise 
in the future and have therefore made suggestions whereby they may be brought 
into being. 

\b) One way of dealing with the matter would be to constitute a University of Bengal 
separate from the University of Calcutta. The Commission have rejected the 
proposal. Apart from the extreme unpopularity of such a measure, the argu¬ 
ments brought forward in paragraphs 23—33 of chapter XXXV of the report 


Chapter XIII. 
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seem to me conclusive. The idea of the Mufassal Board seems to me admirable. 
The mufassal colleges will still enjoy the prestige (which they value very much) 
of being connected with the University of Calcutta and they will also have the 
benefit of the advice and supervision of the teachers inpalcutta. The large repre¬ 
sentation of Calcutta teachers on the Mufassal Board should be a sufficient 
guarantee lor the maintenance of adequate standards in the courses and the 
examinations. But, at the same time, the mufassal colleges will have some free¬ 
dom in managing their own affairs nor will they clog or drag down the standards 
in Calcutta. 

(c) The good college will have atonce an incentive to do better work. If it becomes a 

university college, it will have privileges. And, later on, it will strive to become a 
potential" university, and finally, it should become an independent university. 
Then, if this plan is pursued, there should not be any necessity of giving suddenly 
to an institute, untried and ignorant of university organisation, independent 
powers as a separate university. • ;For such an institution would have been enjoying 
for many years increasing privileges and responsibilities in running its examina¬ 
tions and courses through its Teacher’s Council and in conducting its ad¬ 
ministrative organisation through its Governing Body. 

(d) The flexibility of the system is attractive, 1 can best explain my meaning by con¬ 

trasting the scheme of the Government of India for Bihar in the Patna Bill with 
that of the Commission for Bengal. In theory, both had the same ideals, the 
preparation for local and independent universities. Both again saw that these 
universities would be impossible if degree colleges wore scattered broadcast over 
the province ; some concentration of energy is essential. But the Government of 
India and the Commission differ in practice. The Government of India said that 
colleges giving degree instruction could only be constituted in four given centres. 
But they did not make arrangements for intermediate colleges which would 
mitivate hardship caused by this concentration for degree instruction ; and they 
put obstacles lin the way of any centre except those named in the Act, develop¬ 
ing in the future with the assistance) of private benefactions. The Commission, 
on the other band, are less rigid in their policy. They advocate intermediate 
colleges without any restriction as to locality. And they have framed a scheme 
whereby, in the course of time, the potential should find themselves automatica- 
ly. Immediately the intermediate students are removed from the colleges by 
the creation of Intermediate Colleges, immediately Government grants for 
degree instruction are only given to such colleges as have proved their value, 
immediately Government has come to a decision in regard to the destiny of its 
own colleges, immediately the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion and the University in their respective spheres exact their requirements 
from the colleges, then only those muf ssal colleges which are real centres 
for university instruction can survive. Before passing on, I would make two 
suggestions in this connexion:— 

(t) In the discussions on the Patna University Bill, there seemed to me a misunder¬ 
standing. The critics of the Bill argued in some such way as this : “ Fancy- 

limiting Bihar to four colleges. Each college will have about 700 st udents mak'ng 
some 2,800 in all. That is not enough for Bihar. This is stifling higher educa¬ 
tion.” But they confused colleges with universities. Suppose that, in practice, 
Bengal finds itself with four potentials, excluding Calcutta and Dacca. Thai 
surely is a good enough provision for the wildest enthusiast provided that it is 
understood that a potential is a university and not a college and that there is 
no earthly reason why as such it should not accommodate 2,000 students. 

(ii) I have not much belief in the criticism that, under this system, boys will be forced 
away from their homes. It is just the fact that, under the present, system, 
young boys are forced away from their homes, which makes one long fer the 
changes suggested by tbe Commission. 

The hardship imposed on the few students who may have to go far afield for their 
degree instruction should be more than counterbalanced by the extra facilities 
given to the many to receive instruction near their own homes between the 

a g e9 16_18. Besides, it is a fallacy to think that the ordinary mufassal college 

provides instruction for its local residents. The statistics show that this is not 
so. The bad mufassal college consists largely of those students who have been 
■wandering about the Presidency trying to find a home. 

(Hi) I read the other day reasoning somewhat after this fashion : “ Orissa is a great 
place ; she would have a university ; but she can only have a university of her 
own when, she has some four colleges.” I hope that this doctrine will not be 
preached in regard to the Bengal potentials. There must be an expansion 
of tbe college itself, not a multiplication of colleges in a single town. Other- 
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wise, we shall beatomg up for ourselves trouble for the future and embarrassing 
the prospects of unitary universities. 

(c) I think that the “ potential ” idea should suit Assam. Assam cannot have an. 
affiliating university; for nature has fortunately forbidden it. The Cotton 
College, Gauhuti, is not yet ready for a separarte existance, but with a little 
coaxing and encouragement she could easily become so. 

The Cohstitutien op Calcutta Univessity. 

31. The following are the main proposals of the Commission for the constitution of the 
University of Calcutta ;— 

A. University legislation. 

(f) The Act should define in'general terms the power and constitution of the University, 
enumerate the principal organs of government and empower the University 
to grant degrees and to accept benefactions; 

(ft) Statutes. —The first statutes should form a schedule to the Act. New statutes 
or amendments to the statutes can be made subsequently bythe Court, subject 
to the sanction of the Bengal Government. The statutes would define in greater 
detail the composition and functions of the several university authorities. The 
names of constituent and university colleges would Be includ d in the statutes. 

(in) Ordinances will be made by the Executive Council, subject to the provisions of the 
statutes. Those dealing with academic matters would require the assent of the 
Academic Council; all would be subject to veto by the Chancellor; all new 
ordinances would be submitted to the court at the end of each y.ar i nd coull 
only be cancelled by a t .vo-thirds majority of that body. 

(iv) Regulations dealing with minor details and subject to statutes and ordinances will 
be made by the appropriate authorities of the University. 

B. Governing authorities of the University. 

(i) The Couit. —In the composition of this body the Commission have adopted the 
principle of “ The more the merrier ” rather than that of “ Little and good.” 
There will be some 400 members of this body. The Court will include ex-officio 
members, donors, academio and non-academic representative members, and a 
small number of nominated members. The chief functions of the Court will 
be those of criticism and of suggestion, and of logis’ation so far as now statutes or 
the amendment or ropoal of existing statutes, are concerned. 

(if) Committee of Reference consisting of 30 mombors of the Court (ineluding Muham¬ 
madan representatives) to represent the Court in controlling new expenditure. 

(iff) Executive Council consisting of 17 members, partly elected and partly nominated 
to conduct the financial and administrative business of the University and to 

1 1 have the power of making and repealing ordinances. 

(iv) Academic Council, a body of some 100 members, including the Vice-Chancellor 

(Chairman), Deans of Faculties, representatives of university teachers, colleges 
faculties, etc. Half of the representative members in each category would be 
elected; half apjointe i 1 y the Chancel lor after epo-t from the Exe ufcive Council; 
the number in each case to be docidocl by ordinance. The character and func¬ 
tions of the Academic Council should be described generally in the Act, and 
in greater dotail in the statutes. It would have powers of direct control over 
the work of the teaching univorsity of Calcutta and of its constituent 
colleges; and also powers of report to the Executive Council. 

(v) Faculties and Boards of Studies. —The faculty is very important, as it will conduct 

the univorsity teaching in its subject. 

(t’i) Boards such as Mufassal Board, Women’s Board, Health Board, Muhammadan 
Board, etc. 

C. Officers of the university 

(f) Visitor.— Governor-General of India, 

(if) Chancellor. —Govornor of Bengal. 

(iff) Vice-Chancellor appointed in first instance by the Governor-General of India and 
subsequently by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Conuncil. 

(i v ) The Treasurer, an honorary officer appointed by the Chancellor, on the nomination 

of the Executive Council. 

(v) The Registrar appointed by the Executive Council. 

(ri) The Librarian appointed by the Executive Council on the recommendation of the 
Academic Council. 
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32. I Would offer these suggestions in regard to the proposed constitution of the University 
of Calcutta :— 

(a) This is a genuine attempt to fix responsibility on each of the governing authorities 
of the Univtrsity by a logical division of functions. The Court will be a repre¬ 
sentative body, critical and stimulating; the Executive Council will be respon¬ 
sible for the management of the University; the academic authorities wiil be 
responsible for the conduct of teaching and examination by tbe University. 

{b) The Academic Council is a most valuable innovation and the teachers will now have 
some responsibility for the control over their work. I feel, however, that it will 
be rather a large body and that it will require an executive committee. 

(c) The Faculties will play a more important part in the work of the University than 

heretofore. Hitherto, there has been little between the Board of Studies and the 
Syndicate. Hence, too much importance is attached to the individual subject 
of study and too little to the course as a whole. The proposed faculties should re¬ 
move' this defect. 

(d) Much will depend upon the way in which the Executive Council does its work. 

If it is content to control and prevent abuse, all should be well; if, however, it 
does all the work over again which has already been done by other authorities, 
tbe congestion of work will be appalling. The only sound preventive will be a liberal 
use of regulations and ordinances, The system of university legislation summarised 
above is based on sound principles. Much therefore will depend upon bow things 
are carried out in practice. 

(e) Much again will depend upon the use of man power. If the “ swells ” of the university 

think it necessary to serve on every committee, they will do nothing effectively. 
If, however, every available man is used at the right point, the machine should go 
on fairly well. 

(f) I do not visualise the Vice-Chancellor very clearly. He seems to be a chairman 

rather than a ruler. He should have the power to suspend any university teacher, 
and report to the Executive Council. 

(j) It will be easier to make changes than it is under the present system, especially in 
matters of detail, by means of the arrangements for regulations , ordinances and 
statutes. 

33. There will be violent opposition unless this scheme of government and administration 
of the University is carefully explained. Critics will tend to identify the new Court with th* 
existing Senate and argue that the Court is merely a debating society. There was much criticism 
along these lines in the discussions of the Dacca and Patna proposals. I submit that there is 
an answer;— 

{a) The Senate of the present type would be entirely unsuitable for a teaching university. 
Even the existing university, as soon as it undertook some teaching functions, 
found it necessary to constitute Post-graduate Councils in Arts and Science. 

(b) A university needs a representative body. That body must be a very large one; it 

therefore cannot meet often ; and it is not a suitable body to discuss matters of 
detail. 

(c) The Court will have considerable powers. Tbe framework of tbe University cannot 

be altered .except with its consent; its power ovefthe purse through its Committee 
of He fore nee will be considerable ; and its criticisms and suggestions must carry 
great weight. 

(d) The constitution proposed for the Court is vitally different from that of the Sonata 

in that the number of nominated members on tbe former body will be negligible. 

(e) Where as the Dacca Committee recommended an oligarchical Syndicate, the Calcutta 

University Commission propose a division of powers between several co-ordinate 
authorities. Tbe Court and the Academic Council, not to mention other autho¬ 
rities such as the Board of Womens’ Education and the Mufassal Board, have quite 
sufficient powers to prevent a domination of the university by the Executive Council, 
Through the Committee of Reference, the Court will have financial functions, 

(/) There was some solid ground for protesting against the constitution of the Dacca 
Executive Council and the comparative impotence of Convocation (Senate). 
The latter body was the only means whereby public opinion could exert its in¬ 
fluence against the possible evils of a State University. The proposed Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta (unlike the Nathan scheme for a University of Dacca) will 
be very largely independent of State control. 


2S0EI) 
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The University of Dacca. 

34, The Commission have departed very mateiially from the main principles laid down 
by the Nathan Committee :— 

(а) The Nathan Committee recommended what would have been a State university' 

—an institution staffed by Government servants, subject to Government control 
in its regulations and appointments, and financed by Government, all receipts 
being paid into the Treasury and all expenditure being met from the Treasury. 
The Commission recommend a largely autonomous university, making its own 
appointments (subject to the appointments of a certain number of professors in 
London on the nomination of special selection committee) financially liable though 
assisted by Government grants, and capable of altering its ordinances and regula¬ 
tions, except that its ordinances may be vetoed by the Chancellor. Statutes 
must receive the consent of the Bengal Government. There can be little doubt 
but that the Commission are right, and the Nathan Committee wrong in this 
matter. It is discussed on its educational side in paragraphl6 above, and on its 
financial side in paragraph 47 below. The constitution of a State University is 
not educationally a wise move and, evefi if it were, it is not financially possible. 

(б) The Nathan Committee recommended a university of colleges, each college having 

its own staff and class-rooms. The Commission recommended that the University 
should conduct all -the teaching through the agency of Rs own teachers. These 
teachers should be distributed as far as possible among the Halls—which are, 
n effect, glorified hostels. There can be little doubt again that the Commission 
are right. The centralisation of teaching under the University should be efficient 
because the Vice-Chancellor and the heads of departments of study should be 
able to make the best possible use of the material; it should be economical because 
overlapping in teaching, in equipment and in class-room accommodation should be 
avoided ; it should be convenient because running from college to college for 
lectures (either in the heat or in the rain) should be avoided, while the mainte¬ 
nance of discipline should become easier through the concentration of authority. 

(c) The Nathan Committee recommended a State university of colleges ; it was therefore 

almost impossible 'to fit private colleges into such a scheme. It was an obvious 
drawback in the Nathan scheme that the assistance offered by the Baptist and 
Oxford Missions could not be accepted. The Commission would welcome such 
help. Any public body will be at liberty, under certain conditions, to manage 
a hall or hostel; and it will be a matter for negotiation between that body and 
the University whether members of its staff should be employed as teachers 
by the University and on what terms. It is difficult for the State to employ 
a lot of missionaries; but there would not be the same difficulty in the 
case of a university. Calcutta University (under the new post-graduate scheme) 
employs a number, Dr. Howells, Mr. J ohnston, Dr. Urquhart; and no body 
has raised any objection. 

(d) The Committee recommended a Convocation (Senate) confined to legislative and 

advisory functions (subject to Government); a Council (Syndicate) which, 
subject to Government,would have been omnipotent and therefore omniscient; 
and several committees, boards of studies, eto. There are obvious objections 
to an oligarchy of this type. The Commission recommend a constitution 
vory similar to that proposed by them for Calcutta—a large and representative 
Court with le is’at ve, finaneia 1 a Committee of Reference with certain financial 
powers, an Executive Council administering the fnan id anl administrative 
business of the University, an Academic Council managing the teaching work of 
the University, and several committees. Tho composition of these several 
authorities differs in some respects from those in Calcutta, mainly in tho 
direction of the representation of Muhammadans. I foel that the constitution 
propsosed by the Commission is sound; and the remarks in paragraphs 32 
and 33 of this note are intended to apply to Dacca as well as to Calcutta. 

35. If Dacca University is to be started as soon as possible, I would suggest that:— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor should he appointed as quickly as possible. I agree with the 
the Commission that (?’) ho should be appointed by the Government of India in the 
first instance" (ii) he should be appointed for a fairly long term of years and not 
for a year or so, as suggested by the Committee ; and (in) be should not bo expected 
to live in Government House, as suggested by the Committee. The idea of 
the Vice-Chancellor (with pay from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500 per mensem) starving 
in Government House always seemed to me a weak point in the Nathan scheme. 
The Commission, however, suggest Rs. 4,000 per mensem (with certain other 
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privileges), probably because they assume that the Vice-Chancellor will be appoint¬ 
ed from England. I am very doubtful on these points 

(a) It Would be vory nice to soo all these highly paid posts flying about, but is it 
practicable ? Thore will probably be a number of teaching universities started 
within the next few years. It would scarcely bo possible to give the Dacca 
Vice-Chancellor Rs. 4,000 and the Vice-Chancellor of (say) Lucknow or Poona 
Rs: 2,000 or Rs. 2,500. What is arranged for Dacca will become a standard. 

(ii) I object also to the idea of having a very highly paid post and the general run o f 
educational appointments miserably paid as at present. You cannot pay a 
Vice-Chancellor Rs. 4,000, your professors Rs. 1,000 or less, and your primary 
teachers Rs. 10. 

(Hi) My experience in South Africa and India loads me to think it very dangerous 
to rely on the off-chance of getting a suitable man from England. I doubt if 
the English professor is a good administrator ; and he is apt to think of ideals 
instead of facts. Dr. Young is a case in point. 

(ir) I feel that Rs. 2,500 or Rs. 3,000 with either a pension or a liberal superannuation 
allowance and a house is sufficient. These are the ordinary terms for Vice- 
Chancellors in England; and I think that they should be sufficient in India 
except in Calcutta and possibly in ono or two other places, 

(b) The Vice-Chancellor having been appointed should bo associated with a small com¬ 

mittee ; (say! tho Director of Public Instruction’ and Mr. Lalit Mohan Chatterji 
of the Jagannath College. The business of this committee would be to assist 
Government in regard to the draft Bill and tho estimates for staff, equipment 
and accommodation. They Would also conduct the preliminary negotiations with 
the Jagannath College and such other bodies as might desire to run halls or hostols. 

(c) In making nominations for appointments, they would consider, first, applications 

from members of the three educational services, and if it become merged in the 
university, from the Jagannath College; then applications from oustside the 
educational services; and then tho desirability of advertising oustide India. 

(d) In considering accommodation, the committee should remember that the numerous 

and large buildings available would do more than accommodate the post-inter¬ 
mediate students. I agree with the Commission that intermediate colleges should 
be kept entirely separate from universities in their administration and finances ; 
but for the present it is probable that some intermediate classes should be held 
in the university buildings. It is no good letting these buildings remain vacant 
any longer. 

(e) I feel that the constitution of a Medical College should be postponed until the Univer¬ 

sity is on its legs. 

Professional Departments. 

36. The Commission has written long chapters on these" subjects. I doubt if, in their 
details, they are of much real value ; and I think it would be a pity to neglect, the main scheme 
of reconstruction for the sake of considering them in detail. Some broad principles, however, 
are of real value. 

(а) Those students who have taken up the appropriate courses in intermediate colleges 

should not be debarred from taking degrees in those departments of study. 

(б) The intermediate college gives the real solution of the problem. The courses suggested 

in Chapter XXXII (Sections IV—VII) should give most admirable scope to 
certain of the intermediate colleges. 

Appointments in Government Service. 

37. The discussion of the present system of recruitment to the subordinate ra nks of Govern¬ 
ment service and the suggestions, which seem to me of great value, might be considered 
separately. 

Medium of Instruction. 

38. I am not much attracted by the chapters on this subject. I doubt if they should be 
taken very seriously. The Commission' waa. scarcely capable of understanding the difficulty 
and complexity of this. problem. 

The Position of Government. 

39. The opinions of the Commission in this respect are put forward in two very interesting 
chapters (XXVIII and L); and more concisely in the memorandum which they submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for submission to the Reforms Committee. 
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The relationship of Government to education has been much discussed in connexion with 
the Reform Proposals ; and a burning question of the hour is whether education, in whole or in 
part, should be a transferred or a reserved subject. It seems to me that education must be 
taken as a whole ; and it would therefore be unwise to transfer a part of education and to reserve 
the other part. I agree therefore with the Commission that the actual transfer or reservation 
of education is of comparatively little importance. What is of importance is that the whole 
organisation of education should be changed. Without such changes, it would be unfair to 
expect either the Minister or the Member to make the necessary developments in education. The 
question that appeals to me then is whether the Minister or Member would be more likely 
to carry out reform. 

40. In regard to universities, I have doubted for a long time the wisdom of Government 
interfering even with universities of the affiliating type. The attempt in the past to conduct 
university work by the agency of an almost entirely nominated Senate—with no real academic 
organisation—and by Government regulations has not been successful. The effect would be 
still more disastrous if it were applied to teaching universities. The triangular contest between 
Government, the University and the colleges has resulted in a weakening of responsibility for 
all concerned. Universities have played a large part in the growth of nations, and often by 
criticism of Government. It would be a great loss to India, now that she is entering upon a 
period of semi-responsible Government, if she were denied this stimulating, influence. 

41. Under the Commission’s scheme, Government is given adequate opportunities of in¬ 
fluencing university development. 

(a) Changes in, or addition to, the Statutes (in which is included the'constitution of new 

colleges) will be subject to the sanction of the Government of Bengal, 

( b) The Chancellor will have the power to veto changes in, or additions to, the Ordinances 

(c) Audit of accounts by a Government officer. 

(d) Appointments to the university authorities. The Government of Bengal and the 

Chancellor make nominations to the Court, Council, Academic Council and 
Kufassal Board. There will also be ex-offido members of the Court. This is 
necessary not only for the due representation of Government’s views but also for 
the inclusion of suitable men who might otherwise be left out, 

(e) Conditions attached to grants. This again is a perfectly legitimate sphere of Govern¬ 

ment influence. Bor example, supposing that the University of Calcutta were 
treating the colleges unfairly, Government would be entitled to earmark a grant 
for the employment of college teachers in a university capacity. 

(/) The Secretary of State nominates most of the members of the London Selection 
Committees for filling up the Presidency Chairs and the starred Dacca chairs. 
The Chancellor appoints three, and the Government of Bengal one, members on 
each of the other selecting bodies. 

(h) The right of appeal to the Chancellor. This is of importance. Supposing, for exam¬ 
ple,,that the University of Calcutta treated missionary colleges or the Muham¬ 
madans very unfairly, that treatment might have evil results throughout India 
and even in the United Kingdom. There should be some external influence 
over the universities in such matters. Such influence should be as remote as 
possible from the heat of controversy. 

An objection to these proposals in that they throw a large burden of work on the Chancellor. 
I feel, however, that his influence over the University should be very salutary. He will probably 
need assistance from an educationist, specially deputed for this purpose. 

42. If the universities are to he largely autonomous bodies, it is clear that they cannot bo 
staffed by Government officers. I have tried to deal with this matter in paragraph 15—20 
of this note, 

43. I have also tried to deal with the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education in 
paragraphs 8—14 of this note. 

44. I feel that the Commission’s proposals should improve the scope of the Director of 
Public Instruction and bis utility to Government. I feel that the offices of Director of Public 
Instruction and of the President of the Board should not be vested in the same person, the 
work would be excessive. The Director of Public Instruction should be rather the adviser 
to Government on all educational matters. Wo have needed for years an officer who can attend 
to matters of policy than rather to matters of administration. 

45. The Government of India .—The Commission recommend that certain powers should 
be vested in the Government of India or in Ilis Excellency the Viceroy. 

(a) University legislation.—I do not see that any tinkering with the existing Act will he 
of any material use to the other provinces. Their aim will be, as suggested by 
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Sir Haroourfc Butler in his recent convocation speech, to get away from the 
affiliating system. Some, however, as for example Bengal itself—will not be 
able to do no at once- It would be difficult therefore'to substitute a new omnibus 
Act which would meet the needs of all provinces with their varying conditions. 
In paragraph 44 of Chapter L, the Commission recommend that each new 
university should be started by means of Imperial legislation. 

There is much to be said for this proposal of the Commission, The new types of university 
suggested by the Commission are not merely provincial universities; but they should havo 
connexion also with other provinces. Members of all provinces therefore should have some say 
in the constitution of new universities. The example of America, with its numerous and often 
very inefficient universities, should be a warning to India. A few bad universities may well 
cause India to lose caste in the university world. There are three alternatives :— 

(a) An ommibus Act, within which each province should be at liberty to start new univer¬ 

sities. I am very doubtful whether this would be possible, but we might see 
first how the new Calcutta University Act will work, 

(b) Legislation by the Government of India. This may have a cramping effect on the 

provinces. Neither Simla nor Delhi is much in touch with the Indian university 
world. It would also be difficult for the Government of India to get together a 
suitable staff. It is scarccely fair on professors to take them away from their 
work, put them in an office for 3 or 4 years, and then send them back. On the 
other hand, permanent officers would not be of much use, 

(c) A Universities Bureau, somewhat along the lines of that in England and discussed 

at the end of Chapter L. It might be possible to insist that all proposals for new 
universities should be submitted to this body and that its recommendations should 
be placed before the members of the Legislative Council concerned. 

(b) Visitation. —The idea of an all-India inspection by a committee (including a dis¬ 

tinguished scholar from overseas) seems a good one. 

(c) Co-ordination. —There must be some means of preventing duplication, especially in 

technological subjects. 

(d) The promotion of research. —These matters are discussed very clearly in Section V 

of Chapter L. The arguments seem to be conclusive for some headquarters staff 
with the Government of India. 

46. It is also recommended— in paragraph 95 of Chapter XXXVII — that for the purpose 
of carrying the Calcutta University Act into effect the Government of India should appoint 
an Executive Commission for the following purposes 

(») To make and conclude arrangements with colleges which undertake within a defined 
period to fulfil the conditions required from constituent colleges of the teaching 
university, particularly in regard to special provision for intermediate students. 

(ii) To appoint, should there be delay in the establishment of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, a provisional board or committee to deal with 
tho recognition and examination of high English schools and intermediate 
colleges, in close association with an advisory committee of the Department of 
Public Instruction, should such be appointed. 

(Hi) To draft and submit for the immediate approval of the Government of Bengal a 
Statute or Statutes enumerating the colleges in Calcutta which shall be recognised 
as constituent colleges, and the colleges in the mufassal (if any) which shall bo 
recognised as University Colleges, without waiting for the formal constitution 
of the Court. 

(«>) To define the conditions under which colleges in Calcutta shall be admitted to 
temporary affiliation, and to make Ordinances on this head. 

(v) To appoint a special committee, including academic members, to report to it upon 

questions relating to the temporarily affiliated colleges. 

(vi) To constitute a Provincial Academic Council, and to make, with its advice, such 

Ordinances relating to courses of study and examination as may be necessary. 

(vii) To take over and administer all the property of the University, and to make, in 

conjunction with the Government of Bengal, such financial arrangements as 
may be necessary for the institution of the new system., 

(viii) And in general to carry out all such changes as may be necessary to bring the new 
system as rapidly as possible into operation consistently with the provisions of 
the Act and the first Statutes appended thereto; provided that, in any case not 
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contemplated or covered by the Act and Statutes, the Commission shall only act 
subject to the assent of the Government of Bengal. 

47. The major proposals of the Commission, to which I have referred in this note, are the 
following 

(a) The establishment of intermediate colleges. 

( b ) The establishment of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(c) The gradual elimination of the educational services. 

( i ) in the University, and 

(ii) in the school grades. 

(d) The proposed synthesis between the University and the colleges in Calcutta, 

constituent and temporarily affiliated colleges. 

(e) The appointment of university teachers and the recognition of college teachers in 

Calcutta. 

(f) The Board of Mufassal Colleges ; university colleges, affiliated colleges. 

( g ) The constitution of the University of Calcutta ; the Court, Executive Council, Com¬ 

mittee of Reference (on finance), Academic Council. 

(h) The appointment of an Executive Commission. 

(i) The University of Dacca. 

(j) ^Professional education. 

(k) ♦Civil Service Commission for appointments to Government service. 

(l) *Medium of Instruction. 

(m) Present site of the University retained ; hostels in the suburbs. 

(n) The position of Government— 

(i) Powers of the Chancellor, 

(ii) Powers of the Government of Bengal, 

(Hi) Powers of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(o) Tho position of the Government of India—retention of legislative powers—powers 

of visitation. 

(p) Training of teachers : special courses within the university course for those intending 

to be teachers. 

(q) The transference of Government colleges to governing bodies. 

(r) Finance. 

I would suggest that those marked by an asterisk might be considered later. 

G. Anderson, —224-19, 

(ii) Draft Calcutta Scheme. 


(Hi).Draft Dacca Scheme* 
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(iv) The Necessity of keeping in touch with Calcutta. 

I have heard that Bengal and, in particular Caloutta University—is becoming restive over 
tho Report. The delay in publication is explicable, though regrettable. I expect, however, 
that unfounded rumours are about, and therefore Write this note. 

2. Bengal knows that the Government of India is at work on the Report and that 
Mr. de la Fosso is up here on special duty ; it knows also that the Bengal Government is also 
considering the Report and that two of its men are on special duty for that purpose. From 
these data Bengal is probably imagining all sorts of terrible things which do not exist in roality. 

3. Would it not be worth while to inform Sir Nilratan Sirkar what is being done—that the 
Government of India are contemplating a Dacca Bill next September and that a Calcutta Bill 
Will next be considered, and that the University of Calcutta will bo given an opportunity of 
offering its suggestion in due course ? Otherwise, there may be a repetition of the Madras 
and Mysore controversy. The Government of India are contemplating taking away from the 
University of Calcutta three or four of its colleges to form the University of Dacca ; the 
University of Dacca may need in the future certain concessions from Calcutta; for example, 
the recognition of its degrees for Engineering, Medicine etc. If Calcutta Univorsity thinks 
itself slighted—and it always does so—by not being told what is happening, it will get its own 
back out of Dacca. 


4.1 Would suggest also that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee be consulted. 

24 


G. Andekson. 
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B.—The Dacca University. 

{*) Notes forwarded with Draft Bill by Messrs C. F. de la Fosse and 0. Anderson. 

The modifications made by the Calcutta University Commission in the scheme of the Dacca 
University Committee seem to me sound. They are— 

(a) to establish a practically autonomous University instead of a State University, 

(b) to remove the Intermediate Classes from the University, 

(c) to make the University responsible for all formal teaching. 

(d) to establish halls in place of colleges. 

The Government of India will doubtless he grateful if I make any notes as brief as possible 
in consideration of the enormous length of the Commission’s Report, It will be sufficient for 
me to say that I agree with the Commission’s reasons for its proposed modifications. 

I turn now to the Bill and the Statutos which I have drafted on the lines of the Commis¬ 
sion’s proposals. The Legislative Department will, I hope, recognise that in a task so complex 
it has not been possible to avoid preparing the draft in legal form. I Have no wish to treneh 
upon its domain, but any other method of presenting the legislative requirements would have 
been less convenient to all parties concerned and might have produced confusion. 

As the Dacca University will bo a University of a new type in India it is necessary to make 
its form and functions very clear in the Bill and in tho First Statutes attached as a schedule 
theroto. A skeleton Bill would not serve the purpose. The Bill must be full and complete. 

A grave defect, to my mind, in the Benares Hindu University Act is the inclusion in the 
Statutes of much that should have been in the Act. It has led, as the Government of India is 
aware, to not a few attempts already by parties in the University to alter the nature and func¬ 
tions of the University by modifications of the Statutes . In drawing up the Dacca University 
Bill I have borne this point in mind and have included in the Act all that is essential to preserve 
tho character of the University as a unitary, teaching and residential university. 

The term ‘ unitary ’ requires perhaps some explanation, for it is sometimes used in different 
Senses, i.e., as signifying merely a local university or as signifying, a centralised university in 
Which the control and direction is unified and extends over all the activities of the University 
and in which the teaching is conducted by the university itself. The original scheme of the 
Dacca University Committee was of tho former type, that devised by the Calcutta University 
Commission is of the latter. In the Bill tho term ‘ unitary ’ is used in the sense of unified control 
and centralised teaching. 

The Chapter on the Dacca University (Chapter XXXIII, Volume IV, of tho Commission’s 
Report) is not one of the most perspicuous in tho Report, and I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to Mr, Anderson’s.analysis of the Scheme for the University 
of Dacca. It has considerably eased my task, I am indebted to him too for much helpful 
criticism of my drafts. I have also derived help in places from sections of the chapters doaling 
with the Calcutta University Scheme, which appear to me to be better written and more clearly 
expressed. 

In one matter of policy I have ventured to go a little further than the Commission, namely, 
in the substitution of the Chancellor for the Government of Bengal, except in regard to matters 
of finance. Instead of requiring the assent of the Governor of Bengal in Council to (Statutes, 
I have proposed that the assent of the Chancellor of the University should suffice. Again 
I havo substituted the Chancellor for the Government of Bengal in assenting to the first appoint¬ 
ments of officers and t eachers. Since the nominations will be made by the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Director of Public Instruction acting in concert and delay is to be avoided at ail costs, 
it doos not seem necessary or advisable for the Secretariat of the Bengal Government to bo 
concerned with tho matter. The university should be made as autonomous as possible, consistent 
with the safe guarding of higher education. The Chancellor, being himself the Governor of 
Bengal, can reconcile the interests of t he university and the State, and it is on all grounds better 
that he should deal direct in as many matters as possible with the university over which he 
presides. These changes, while they will not add very considerably to the burden of work of 
tho Governor of Bengal, will insure his taking continuous and real interest as Chancellor in the 
affairs of the university. Moreover, it would bo as well to keep universities, planned on the 
basis of Dacca University, as much as possible out of the arena of politics and party strife; 
otherwise autonomy, upon which the Commission sets such store, may in practice prove illusory. 
For, if these universities are subjected to Government intervention and control in matters 
vitally affecting their working, the Legislative Council will be less likely to respect their 
independence than if they were dissociated from Government. The Legislative Council will, 
of course, havo opportunities of reviewing and criticising their working when the budget estimates 
are under discussion. This aspect of the matter does not seem to have been present to the 
Commission, tut it is one which is likely to grow more conspLcipius .as time goes on. 
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The use of the word 1 formal ’ in paragraph 7 of the draft Bill may not he understood as 
applied to teaching. It signifies the lecturing, teaching and laboratory work conducted in 
the university bv the Professors, Readers, Lecturers and other teachers of the University in 
accordance with prescribed syllabuses. 

I have included in the Bill a Committee of Reference (paragraph 19) in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Calcutta University Commission. I understand that the main objects 
of the proposal were to strengthen the powers of the court, to give it more influence in the 
affairs ot the university and to check reckless expenditure. The court,under paragraph 18(c), 
can discuss and pass resolutions upon financial matters and this should bo enough. The Reference 
Committee seems to me a piece of machinery that is likely to interfere with smooth working, 
f or it exists to criticise the Exectutive Council and it is not likely to have so intimate a knowledge 
of the requirements of the university as the Executive Council. Moreover there is other 
machinery provided for controlling expenditure, namely, the Finance Committee of the 
Executive Council and the Treasurer! There is the danger of members of the Reference Com¬ 
mittee being ‘got at ’ by dissatisfied members of the University staff and of the obstruction 
of progress by persons not well qualified to judge of the urgency of expenditure upon particular 
objects. 

I do not know the town of Dacca, so that I am not in a position, to say whether twenty 
persons outside the university could be found who would be able to perform really useful service 
on such a committee. It would of course be out of the question to select members of the- 
university subordinate to the Chancellor and the Executive Council for service upon it. and it 
would be equally futile to appoint members who are not resident in Dacca. My own inclina¬ 
tion is to leave out the Committee of Reference as merely a fifth wheel in the coach. 

It will he noticed that I have included among the powers of the university [paragraph 
4 (4)'| of the Bill the power to hold examinations of schools and other educational institutions. 
This is not the place in which to enter into discussion of the Commission’s proposal for a Joint 
Board to conduct school examinations throughout Bengal. It will be more appropriately 
discussed under the scheme for a University of Calcutta. But whether or not that Joint Board 
comes into existence and is entrusted with all the functions proposed by the Calcutta University 
Commission, I deem it improper to deprive the Dacca Univicrsitv for all time of a function 
■that belongs to all universities, namely,' the right of insuring that those who have gained a 
admission to it as undergraduates have reached the requisite standard of general education 
and studied under conditions of which it is able to approve. I am aware that for political 
reasons it is not advisable to raise the question of giving to the Dacca-University a definite 
area of recruitment nor do I consider such a step essential in the interests of education in Eastern 
Bengal ; but within the town of Dacca and in the districts round about—in Svlhct for instance 
—I sec no reason why, in years to come, there should not bs Intermediate colleges and schools 
which might elect to prepare students specially for admission to the Dacca University ; and 
why should the Dacca University be forbidden from launching out in directions .of school 
education designed to meet the peculiar needs of particular localities. It is conceivable that 
the Dacca University itself might find it advisable to specialise in ways which would better 
serve particular interests and in connection therewith it might wish to prescribe courses for 
schools leading on thereto. It may be argued that the Joint Board will include representa¬ 
tives of the Dacca University.; but two representatives journeying to Calcutta to serve on 
an alien board is a very different matter from a board locally constituted and closely in touch 
with local interests. 

I have had some misgivings also in regard to paragraph 9 (2) regarding the visitorial powers, 
of the Visitor. The Report is not very illuminating on the point (vide Chapter XXXIII 
paragraph 1G9 of Volume IV). It does not suggest what action should follow upon the inspec¬ 
tion or enquiry in regard to the University and its work. It is obviously undesirable to embroil 
the Visitor with the university and still less with its Chancelleor. It might lead eventually to 
an acrimonious debate in the Legislative Council. But as Government will have to find pro¬ 
bably nearly all the money to finance the university it has, in the last re,sport, the right to 
intervene with a view to securing, if possible, that the university shall duly perform its functions. 
In the way in which 1 have Grafted this paragraph I hope I have avoided the Scylla and Chary bdis 
threatening on either hand. Direct interference by the visitor might lead to very undesirable 
political consequences ; on the other hand, a too complacent Chancellor might leave the univer¬ 
sity to welter in a state of confusion from which it might be difficult to extricate it eventually. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary for me to state that I have followed as faithfully a3 I 
could the proposals of the Commission with which I am in practically complete agreement. 
In places I have had to amplify their recommendations to provide for omissions, but actual 
changes in what they suggest are otherwise comparatively few and insignificant. In principle 
I have closely followed their suggestions, which seem to me eminently workable and suitable. 

C. E. de la Fosse,— 24 - 6 - 19 . 
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1. Deans of Faculties. —I do not like tlie idea of people electing the man who is going to 
rule them; still less do I like the Dean depending for his re-election on his subordinates. I 
should therefore like the Deans to be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 

But. unfortunately, this suggestion leads to other difficulties, and greater than those which 
it tries to solve. The Faculties have to be represented on the Executive Council. If they are 
represented by the Deans, then it won’t do for the Vice-Chancellor to have at least 3 nominees 
plus the Provost and the Warden. If the Faculties elect their representatives on the Executive 
Council, then there is a danger of a Vice-Chancellor’s man as Dean and an Executive Council 
man elected by the Faculty coming to loggerheads. 

These seem.to me serious difficulties. If there is no solution, then the only cour.se is to go 
back to the elected Dean—-though I do not like him. 

2. Chancellor's Professors or London Selection Committee’s Professors. —I take it that this 
is solely a question of the best means of appointment. In either case, the man appointed will 
come under the ordinary conditions of tenure (under the Bill). 

There are difficulties either way — 

(а) Under the Commission’s proposals. — (i) You may force the appointment of a London 

Committee with its delays, etc., when there is an obvious man in India for appoint¬ 
ment. 

(it) The Secretary of State may not like the idea of asking men in England to serve on the 
Selection Committee and then finding that their nominations are not accepted 
by the university. 

(Hi) English trained Indians must come back to India ; and they would be at a serious 
disadvantage, if these appointments were nominated in London. 

(б) Under the alternative proposals. —(i) There is a serious danger, with a complaeent 

Chancellor and a popularity-hunting Excutive Council, of encouraging a practice 
of inbreeding in the university by the appointment of local men instead of western- 
trained men. 

(ii) There is a danger of the responsibility of the university being lessened. The uni¬ 
versity might say that mistakes were due to the bad professors over whose appoint¬ 
ment it had no control. 

(Hi) There is a danger of the unfortunate Chancellor being infested by sycophantic appli¬ 
cants ; the result being political appointments. 

(«>) An Indian may say that this is a dodge to bring back the Indian Educational Service 
and the Provincial Educational Service under another guise. 

I would add that the Commission thought much over this matter and wavered a good deal. 
In the end, the compromise of the London Selection Committees, which was suggested by Mr. 
Muir, was accepted. 1 should feel inclined to keep it and admit openly that it is a difficulty and 
express a desire to receive suggestions. My chief difficulty in the Commission’s proposals is 
(a) (it. When you have an obvious man in your mind’s eye, it is an awful farce solemnly to 
ask S men to sit in London to appoint that-man. 

G. Anderson,— 24-6-19. 


I have been once more through the Dacca University Bill and I suggest the following 
further changes. They are not important, but they make for clearness 

Clause 12 (6 ).—The Vice-Chancellor shall give effect to the orders of the Executive Council 
(except where otherwise defined by Statute) for appointment, dismissal and suspension of the 
University staff and shall exercise general control over the same. He shall be responsible for 
maintaining the discipline of the university in accordance with the Act and Statutes. 

Clause 18 (d ).—In Mr. Anderson’s copy this clause has not been deleted. 

Clause 19 (a). —It shall hold, control and administer the property and funds of the university 
and for these purposes shall appoint a Finance Committee from among its members, one of 
whom shall be a member decled to the Council by the Court , etc. 

Clause 26.- -There shall be a Dean of each Faculty, who shall be appointed in accordance 
with the Statutes and shall hold office, etc. 

Clause 31 .—The University shall not accept as equivalent to any of its own examinations 
or to an Intermediate or First Arts Examination (for admission to any of its degree course) any ex¬ 
ternal examination, etc. 
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Statute 1 (6 ).—Five lecturers appointed by the Academic Council. 

Statute 7 (4) conclusion .—Provided that the total number of members so appointed shall 
not exceed a number in each Faculty to he determind by Ordinance. 

Statute 22 (b ).—Nominations to particular posts, the number of which shall be designated, etc. 

Statute 22 (6) ( b ) at the end of the Statute.—Provided that no one shall be appointed to a Pro- 
fessorship or Readership, unless his name is among those recommended by the Selection Committee 
concerned. 

I will explain these changes to you verbally on Monday next. 

C. F. de la Fosse, —28-6-19. 

Secretary, 


After discussion with you I have made some amendments and additions to the Bill and the 
Schedule and some omissions therefrom. Amendments and'additions will be found italicised. 
Omissions are dealt with in this Hate. 

Omissions in the Bill are :— 

1. Paragraph 4 (4 ).—“ To hold examinations of schools and other educational institu¬ 
tions.” 

2. Paragraph 4 (5).-—“ For the conduct of examinations of schools and other academic 
institutions.” 


3. Paragraph 15(9 ).—•“ Representatives of non-academic bodies, whoso members shall 
be prescribed by statute.” 


4. Paragraph 19 (old numbering) goes out altogether (vide previous forwarding note). 

5. Paragraph 7 (b) (old numbering).—Transitory provisions are included now in the main 

body of the Bill. 

6. Paragraph 3 and 4 (old numbering).—Transitory provisions are omitted. 

Omissions from the Statutes are :— 

Statute /.—Representatives of non-academic bodies have been omitted; but if this is 
finally not agreed to, then I should suggest the re inclusion on the Court of 10 
lecturers appointed by the Academic Council. 

I have considered your suggestion for reducing the size of the Executive Council. I fear 
it is not feasible to do so, except by reducing the number of academic representatives, and I 
do not think this desirable. 


I have given careful consideration to your suggestion, in which Anderson concurs, to give 

, the Vice-Chancellor the right to appoint Deans of 

( V«le Anderson e note on tfa* point,) Facu i tie3 . But if Deans of Faculties, as proposed 

by you and accepted by me, are made members of the Executive Council, the Vice-Chancellor 
will have too much influence. I think it better therefore to allow the faculty to choose its own 
Dean. 


I have discussed again with Anderson your suggestion to substitute for selection com¬ 
mittees in the United Kingdom appointment of senior professors by the Chancellor on such 
terms as he may deem necessary. I do not think any more “ elasticity ” can be secured that way 
than by the arrangements under which selections would be made by the committees proposed 
by the Commission. Whatever system is adopted there must be competition in the open market 
between all the Indian Universities for the best men. Appointment by the Chancellor will 
not obviate this scramble. But my ohief objection to the proposal is that it cuts at the root of 

“ autonomy ” and is opposed to the very spirit in 
( Vid° Anderson’s note on this point. Further w hick the Commission has devised its scheme for a 
discussion seems necessary.) new type of un iversity. I admit the risks, but I 

think it better to face them. Moreover, the composition of the selection committee and the 
necessity for reference to the Chancellor, when disagreement occurs as to the appointment of a 
candidate, seem to me to make the risks not very serious, 

I have, at your suggestion, brought in the Governor General in Council as the authority for 
approving equivalent examinations. I recognise the importance of securing uniformity of stan¬ 
dard throughout India, though I confess to some regret at this diminution of the powers of the 
university over a matter which so closely concerns it. I have suggested a compromise ; while 
the Chancellor enumerates equivalent examinations the University prescribes the conditions 
upon which it will accept them. It might wish to insist on the inclusion of certain subjects, or 
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again it migtit not wish to accept a particular examination. It ought to have freedom upon 
such points. 

I have given a good deal of thought to your and Anderson’s suggestion to free the Faculties 
(or rather the Academic Council) from any sort of control or interference of the Executive Council 
in regard to courses of study. I had, as a matter of fact, given consideration to this before. 
I am entirely in agreement with you both as to the advisability or giving the Academic Council 
as much freedom in this matter as possible ; but there are points upon which the prescribing of 
courses touch the university as a whole and upon which some sort of executive control is advisable 
even in higher courses. Take, for instance, the M. A. examination. While the prospectus of 
studies is entirely a matter for the Faculty and the Academic Council, the number of question 
papers, the question of a viva voce, the number of subjects, the question of the language in which 
the papers arc to be answered concern other aspects of University life and work. There are also 
such questions as variations in courses to suit women or European candidates. Some of the 
above are related to finance and others to general policy. I cannot therefore see my way to 
relegate courses entirely to regulations. Certain matters connected therewith must I think 
appear in Ordinances ; but in regard to prospectuses of studies, these should be drawn up by 
regulations without interference from the Executive Council. 

Would it not be as well to talk over some of these points with the Hon’bile Member ? It 
might perhaps be a good thing if you, I and Anderson conferred with him, if he sees no objection. ] 

C. F. de i ,a Fosse, —27-6-19. 


(ii) Draft Bill and Statuets. 


(Hi) Final Bill Statutes (in Gons'iUalion mth the Legislative Department). 


23OED 
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(iv) Note on the appointment of Professors in England by Mr. C. F. de la Fosse. 
Se'.ntrry, 

A point has arisen in connection with the drafting of a Statute scheduled with the Dacca 
University Bill which has brought the drafting to a standstill. As it is a matter of considerable 
importance and one upon which you and I do not quite see eye to eye, I think it as well 
to write a note so that there may hereafter be no misunderstanding. The matter relates to 
the appointment of professors to particular posts. You will remember that after considerable 
discussion you subsequently amended the Statute. 

The portion of the Statute affected runs, as drafted by you: —■ 

(h) Nominations to particular posts, the number of which shall be determined by 
Ordinance, shall ordinarily be made by Selection Committees in the United 
Kingdom specially appointed for the purpose and composed as follows : — 

(1) Two members resident in the United Kingdom, appointed by the Academic 

Council, 

(2) Three members, resident in the United Kingdom, appointed by the Secretary 

of State for India. 

Provided that in special cases the appointment may be made by the Secretary of State for India. 

I have underlined in red your amendments. The Secretary, Legislative Department, 
has struck out the word ‘ ordinarily ’ because, in the context, it has no meaning. There is no 
extraordinary mode of selection prescribed. This is of course a small matter. But he says 
that the proviso you have added at the end cannot stand, for it does not declare the authority 
which shall decide what constitutes a special case. I had proposed to use the word ‘ excep¬ 
tional ’ to prevent frequent resort to this method of appointment, but that is equally unaccept¬ 
able. 

You suggested yesterday that the Chancellor be given power to decide what con¬ 
stitutes a ‘ special ’ case. This proposal would be au important departure from the 
Commission’s recommendation on the point and it needs careful consideration. The number 
of professors and readers appointed in this manner will be small. In the Appendix, detailing 
the cost of the Dacca University Scheme, the Commission has proposed no more than six 
professors of this class and no readers at all. The Commission attaches great importance to 
these professorships. It says in regard to them : “ Further, we are clearly of opinion that it 

is essential, if the new University is to be started on right lines, that it should have the 

assistance of a number of capable teachers recruited in Europe.We recommend that the 

procedure adopted should be similar to that which we shall recommend for corresponding, 
appointments in the Presidency College.” That procedure is laid down in Chapter XXXIV, 
paragraph 169, and amplified in Chapter XXXIII, paragraph 88, and is the same as that in 
the Statute in question, as originally drafted by me. The Commission was aware that the 
procedure might be rather cumbrous and slow in the case of the appointment of a candidate 
obviously marked out for a particular post, but it deliberately adopted it notwithstanding. 
It observes in this connection: “ We further suggest that in notifying the vacancy and 
asking for the appointment of a committee of selection, the University... .should forward, 
through the Secretary of State, a statement of the special needs and conditions which ought 
to be kept in view, and also a statement in regard to any western-trained scholars resident 
in India whose claims ought, in their judgment, to be seriously considered. The Committee 
of Selection would then be in a position, with full knowledge cf the circumstances, to 
nominate the candidate who seemed to them most, suitable.” There can be no doubt then 
as to the intentions of the Commission ; they wanted only western-trained scholars to be 
appointed to these particular posts and that the Selection Committee in tire United Kingdom 
should be free to select the best candidate available. 

The proviso which you now suggest would not make it essential to appoint a western- 
trained scholar and it would not necessitate the. appointment of the best candidate available 
When a vacancy occurred, or was about to occur, persons in India who thought they had 
a claim to the post would be encouraged by your proviso to move heaven and earlh to win over 
members of the Executive Council to their side and would get their influential friends to press 
their claims upon the Chancellor. There is difficulty, as we know, in satisfying the friends of 
mediocrity that there may be other,candidates with even better claims. Mediocrity and its 
friends adduce a thousand and one reasons why its claims should be regarded as quite singularly 
strong. It may even be that primd facie they are by no means negligible. The desire to 
oblige and the belief that they are at any rate good enough may overcome the uneasy 
conviction that mediocrity is mediocrity after all and that what the University needs is a man 
<f the highest distinction with -western training. A complacent Chancellor and a weak or 
interested Executive Council may tin. s persuade themselves that the case is a special one and 
ti a t it would, ail things considered, be justifiable to advise the Secretary of State to make the 
appoin'.ment. 
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'Six professors -with western-training is not a numerous band to exercise that 
influence over the courses of study and the standards of examination and to supply 
that erperience of a type of University hitherto nnlnown in India. Any reduction 
in the band would be serious; and on every occasion that a vacancy occurred there 
would be tbe struggle I have described above. I feel sure that if the Musalmans 
of Eastern Bengal could he consulted, they would prefer' the certainty of seeming 
a professor of high academic distinction from the West to the possibility of the. 
appointment of a locally supported Hindu, however competent by repute. Before then a 
departure upon a matter so vital is made, the Council should have the case put before them 
from the point of view of the Commission, as I have endeavoured to put it in this note. In 
conclusion I cannot do better than quote once more from the Commission a striking and 
appropriate passage : “ But we are convinced that in making appointments to the principal 
teaching posts of a university it would be fatal to depart from the principle that the best 
qualified man should be appointed without reference to his race or religion. The university 
which departs from this principle will not make thjp contribution which it should make towards 
the solution of those vexed and perplexing problem of national life of which the subject matter 
of this Chapter is one.” (Chapter VI, page 102). All things, considered, would it not be 
best to abide by tbe Commission’s recommendation ( 

C. F. de la Fosse,— 16-8-19. 


(®) Note on the appointment of Professors in England by Mr. G Anderson. 


The Legislative Department found it impossible to draft “ in exceptional cases ”, It has 
now been decided to permit the Secretary of State, if lie think fit, to appoint those professors 
and readers who were to have been appointed by the Executive Counicil’on the nomination of 
Selection Committees appointed in the United K.ngdom. I think the decision unfortunate, 
and for the following reasons :— 

(a) It looks bad. I fear that tbe unofficial members may scent danger and therefore 
be inclined to look at the whole scheme with less sympathetic eyes than they would 
otherwise have done. 

(1) It may interfere with the fixing of responsibility on the University. For example 
the Visitor may make an enquiry. In their report in reply, the Executive Council 
may be able to say : “ It’s all the fault of the professors appointed by the Sec¬ 
retary of State and with whose appointment we had no say whatever. ” 

(c) It may result in the perpetuation of the differences between the Indian Educational 

Service and the Pro uncial Education Service in another form : the professors 
appointed by the Secretary of State and those appointed by the University. 

(d) What does it all mean ? How can the Secretary of State appoint ? Is lie to sign 

the contract 1 How can he fix the remuneration without reference to the Univer¬ 
sity ? Is he to be allowed to increase tbe remuneration (which may be very 
necessary) without reference to the University ? 


(e) It may become the patronage of the Secrtary of State who, after all, is human and has 
bis political supporters to consider. 


G. Andeeson, —17-8-19. 


(vi) Note on Mr. Biss's Proposal by Mr. C. F. de la Fosse. 

Secretary., 

A good deal of this note is taken up with matters which do not concern legislation and with 
which I have nothing to do. How far the Bengal Government will be prepared to endorse Mr. 
Biss’s views it would be interesting and helpful, just now, to know. It is satisfactory, at any rate, 
to find that Mr. Biss is in general agreement with the recommendations of the Commission. 
It is safe to presume, I hope, that the Government of Bengal would not have sent on the papers 
without comment, if they had had any serious difference of view on matters of principle. 

Mr. Biss has nob had the advantage, that I have had, of Mr. Anderson’s very help ful sum¬ 
mary of the Commissions’ scheme for a University at Dacca, and he seems to have followed 
rather too closely the Dacca Committee’s Draft Bill in drawing up his Bill to incoporate a 
University at Daces . In view of the considerable changes made by the Commission in the 
original scheme the Dacca Committee’s Draft Bill is not a very suitable model. 

Sectarian and communal differences have, evidently, to be taken very seriously in Eastern 
Bengal, and Mr. Biss devotes a good deal of space to the discussion of this aspect of the matter. 
He wishes to go further than the Commission, in Chapter XXXVII, paragraph 60 of the Deport, 
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in safeguarding the interests of minorities and. reassurng ‘ timid elements." He proposes to 
give the Chancellor the right, after receiving an appeal from an ‘ affected interest,’ to direct, 
if need be, that such action should be taken as may appear to him to he desirable. I think this 
would be going too far ; it would indicate too plainly a distrust of the honesty of purpose of the 
authorities of the University, and might result in estrangement between the Chancellor and the 
University. It is, in my opinion, important for the smooth working of an ‘ autonomous’ 
University that its Chancellor should be looked up to for advice and guidance rather than as an 
arbiter between disputants. 

I hope that Mr. Biss may be mistaken in his belief that the establishment of intermediate 
colleges oustide the University will necessitate separate legis ation. I do not see why it should ; 
lor the maintenance of intermediate classes in the Dacca University will be prohibited in the 
Dacca University Act. 

I agree with Mr. Biss that legislation for the establishment of teaching Universities at 
Dacca and Calcutta should, if possible, be introduced simultaneously, but I do not think he 
quite realizes the difficulty of passing them simultaneously. The Calcutta University Scheme 
is a much more complicated one than that for Dacca, and more over it bristles with difficulties. 
But seeing that the pivot of both schemes is the establishment outside the Universities of a 
hoard for secondary and intermediate education it would be as well ns to lay both schemes upon 
the Council table together. The attitude of non-official members of the Legislative Council 
upon the question of the disposal of intermediate education will be the determining factor in 
legislation. If they reject the Commission’s proposal the position in regard to legislation in the 
case of both Universities will have to- be reconsidered. 

I do not follow Mr. Biss in his discussion of the terms ‘ hall ’ and * hostel ’ and I am averse 
from the introduction of the word ‘ college ’ to denote a place of residence for students. The 
Dacca University i j to be a unitary teaching university and the use of the term ‘ college ’ in 
connection with it would be misleading and anomalous. 

But by far the most important part of Mr. Biss’s note is that dealing with the interests of 
the Muslim Community. In their interests he would hasten legislation and would hurry through 
the constitution of the University, and in their interests again he would confer the B. A. degree 
upon students who have pursued a course of Islamic studies. The Government of India suffi¬ 
ciently realize the importance of introducing legislation for a Dacca University as early as 
poai.ble. I need not therefore deal with this point; but when it comes to hurrying on. the 
arrangements for constituting the University I am unable to go with Mr. Biss all the way. The 
Transitory Provisions which I have framed to carry out the intentions of the Commission 
indicate what must be done before the University of Dacca can be got into working order. It 
can only be done by bringing parts of the scheme in succession into operation. Undue haste 
with a view to allaying impatience might result in making a bad start, which would be disas¬ 
trous. I have no anticipation that the First Vice-Chancellor, however forceful and efficient, will 
be able to produce a University in full working order by July 1921 and l would strongly de¬ 
precate the attempt. Much depends upon the band of teachers whom he is able to get together 
at first. Muslim interests, the importance of which I do not wish to minimize, would be 
better served in the long run by more deliberation. 

One may give full value to Islamic studies at a University situated in the midst of a popula¬ 
tion largely Mussalman, without shutting one’s eyes to the fact that Muslim theology, no less 
than other theologies, is not knowledge of universal application or universal recognition. On 
the secular side Islamic studies are not quite suitable for ordinary degree work in a modern 
University. Exploded Aristotlean philosophy has its interests for the scholar and investigator 
and so also do antiquated theoretic logic and medieval learning generally; but they are not 
fit subjects of study for a degree course for Bachelors of Arts. The degree of B. A. connotes 
something different in the public estimation. It is understood to be an academic title conferred 
upon young persons who alter a good general education have made some special study of up-to- 
date knowledge in a subject or group of’subjects dealing wth universal truth. Neither Islamic 
theology nor Islamic secular studies can be regarded as answering to the criterion. There is 
no inconsistency, as Mr. Biss supposes, between the views expressed by the Commission in 
deprecating the conferring of the B, A. degree for Islamic studies as now pursued and its hope 
that Islamic and Sanskirtic studies should eventually lead up to a degree in Arts ; for they con¬ 
templated a gradual transformation of these studies, through co-operation between their 
teachers and those of other arts subjects, whereby there might in time be evolved courses in the 
Islamic and Sanskritic Faculties that might appropriately lead to a degree in arts. Those courses 
would be something very different from the present ones. They would not supersede the tradi¬ 
tional studies, which would doubtless still be pursued in the traditional manner, but would be 
parallel courses open to those who cared to study Islamic or Sanskritic culture on modern 
lines. 

C. F. de la Fosse,—12-7-19. 
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[vii) Note on Mr. Biss's proposals by Mr. G Anderson. 

Mr. Biss, has made! some useful suggestion; and lie has expressed the general opinions of 
the Government of Bengal, which are favourable to the recommendations of the Commision. 

2. So far as the draft Bill is concerned, there seems to be very general agreement all round, 
except for a few points which I shall refer to in this note. I think that it will be better to base 
discussion on Mr. de la Fosse’s draft Bill. Mr. Biss submits his draft Bill merely as a means 
of a clear expression of his views. This draft Bill has'no further use, as he has not worked out 
what should be in the Act, what in Statutes what in Ordinances, what in Regulations. This 
is of vital importance. As I have told Secretary, 1 agree almost entirely, if not entirely, with 
Mr, de la Fosse’s draft; Bill, though of course it must be put into legal form. 

3. Mr. Biss does more than is needed at present. lie offers many suggestions regarding 
finance, the lay-out of the university, the training and pay of teachers, etc. His suggestions 
will bo of great value to the Vice Chancellor, but they need not be discussed now. 

4. I find it necessary to group Mr. Biss’s suggestions, and so have to depart from his order 
of presentment. My marginal references throughout refer to Mr. Biss’s paragraphing. 

5. Government influence. —Mr. Biss’s main contention is, while preserving as far as possible 
the independence of the university, to ensure also that Government will be able to influence 
affairs—■ 

(a) The Visitor. —Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, -speaking as a lawyer, said that there might Paragraph 10. 

be some doubt as to whether His Excellency the Viceroy could enqure into those 
universities of which he was not Chancellor. The Commission, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that he should be made the Visitor and hoped that the principle would 
be extended to all universities. In view of the number of independent univer¬ 
sities which might arise in the near future, the Commission also contemplated 
that the Visitor would institute a periodic commission of enquiry into all univer¬ 
sities, but; ml that this commission would take the nature of a punitive expedition 
against a recalcitrant university. Brill, I see that such an expedition may he 
necessary. I therefore agree with Mr. do la Fosse’s suggestion that the Visitor 
should have the right to submit a report, through the Chancellor, to the univer¬ 
sity, and that the univerity must state in reply what action has been taken. 

I doubt the wisdom of going further : among other difficulties there might be an 
impasse between, the Visitor and the Chancellor. 

(b) Government audit. —Mr. de la Fosse has anticipated Mr. Biss in this connection. Paragraph 14. 

(c) Government grants, —It is scarcely necessary to follow Mr. Biss into his financial Paragraph 15. 

arrangements, especially in regard to this appendix C, hut they seem to me very 
cumbrous. The time to discuss these matters will be when the Vice-Chancellor 
has been appointed and when lie discusses matters with Government. The 
Government of Bengal accept the block-grant idea, but very naturally reserve to 
themselves the right to car-mark grants. By this means they will be able to 
influence the university very materially. 

(d) The Treasurer. —I am not very nervous about the financial policy of the university, Appendix B, 

as it will be influenced and checked by ear-marked grants. But I am nervous P ara g ra i'h 8 - 
about financial irregularities, slip-shod appointments by individuals instead of by 
the proper authorities, shady contracts, the evasion of ear-mark grants, senti¬ 
mental remission of fees, etc. I therefore suggest that the Treasurer should 
be a salaried, whole-time officer (a retired Accounts man, for example) and, as 
recommended by the Commission, appointed by the Chancellor. lie would sign 
all cheques and contracts, and would have the right of referring to the Chancellor 
or to tlfe Government items of expenditure on which he had a doubt. I would 
also suggest the centralisation of accounts under the Treasurer. This should 
remove the necessity for large clerical establishments in the halls, as contemplated 
by Mr. Biss in his paragraph 47. 

6 . Appointments — 

(a) Classification. —Let the university determine its own terminology. In the Bill and Paragraph 24. 
Statutes it is sufficient to say that the lecturers and members of the University 
staff (other than professors and readers) will be appointed in a mode to be pres¬ 
cribed by Ordinance; though, of course, all appointments must be sanctioned 
by the Executive Council, if an increase of expenditure is involved. 
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( 6 ) Appointment of lecturers and junior assistants. —Mr. Biss quotes in paragraph 33 from Paragr ph 33. 
the Calcutta chapter. This cumbrous method of appointments was evolved fcrP“ ge 2 f' 

Calcutta, because the colleges as well as the university are concerned in these ap-, — ’ '' ■ Bl . 88 

pomtments. This is not the case in Dacca, lne Commission thought that at 33 j 
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t)aeea the Head of the Department and the Dean of the Faculty concerned (with 
the Vice Chancellor ) should have a far greater say than in Calcutta, They 
therefore left the matter to Ordinance. 

Paragraphs 25—29. (c) Staff (Pay ).—It is scarcely necessary, at this moment, to follow Mr. Biss in this 

lipcu x matter. But he seems to have leapt from the frying pan into the fire. In other 

words, he has substituted a rigid University service for a Government service. 
A teaching university such as Decca needs much more flexible arrangements. 
I generally agree with Mr. Biss in his remarks about overseas allowances, but 
even here he is too rigid. An Indian may require special terms. For example, 
Dacca may desire the services of the Madrasi, Mr. Ramanujan, as professor of 
mathematics. In view of his great reputation, he will ask for special terms and 
should get them. I should allow considerable freedom to the university, within 
the Ordinances, to settle it's own rates of pay while giving to the teachers the 
safeguards recommended by the Commission. But I should tie them up in 
regard to the Chancellor’s professorships and readerships. I should ear-mark a 
sum, corresponding to (say) ten Indian Educational Service posts, for (say) ten 
Chancellor’s posts, no more and no less ; I should give a minimum and a maximum 
salary, below or above which the university may not go without sanction of 
Government, and leave to the university the task of allocating the money within 
these candidates. 


Paragraph 30. 


Paragraph 32. 


Paragraph 34. 


Draft Bill, clause 

13 ( 0 . 


Paragraph 11, 


(d) Contracts : Government guarantees.—1 take it that this would work out somewhat 

as follows. The Chancellor’s professors and readers (and others if Government 
cared to live it) would have a Government guarantee to their contracts. If the 
university make the contract and if Government sided with the professor, Govern¬ 
ment would become liable to the fulfilment of the contract, finding the man work 
elsewhere or paying up. Government would then withdraw from the university 
the money equivalent to the post. A cumbrous device, but one calculated frighten 
the university off bad-treatment of these men. 

(e) Procedure in appointments of professors and readers. —Mr. de la Fosse and I agree with 

the Bengal Govenment and with the minority of the Commission, and have 
suggested that nominations by Selection Committees should go straight to the 
Executive Council and not through the Academic Council. I do not understand 
the final sentence of paragraph 32. The Chancellor will make the appointment 
only in the case of a deadlock between the Executive Council and the Selection 
Committee. The Executive Council will thus normally make the appointments, 
but shall be precluded from appointing a man who has not been recommended by 
a Selection Committee. 

(f) Staff of private Jio:tels.— Mr. Biss has confused the issue. In a (private) hostel there 

will be two classes of appointments 

(a) The appointment of staff by the hostel authorities to supervise the hostel, give 
tuition, etc. It would be ridiculous for the university to insist on very high 
academic qualifications for this work. These men need only be generally 
approved by the university. 

(b) Some of these men may desire also to be members of the university teaching staff 
and will be eligible for appointments in the ordinary way. It is for this reason 
among others that I deprecate any rigid scale of pay. For example, the univer¬ 
sity might like to appoint the Rev. Teignmouth Shore (Warden of the Oxford 
Mission Hostel), reader in Latin and give him a few hundred rupees for the few 
hours’ work a week he would have to do in this capacity. 

Please refer to passage on page 25 marked with red chalk. There is a danger of dead-lock 
in Calcutta in the case of university posts attached to colleges, e.g., the Presidency chairs ; the 
Commission never anticipated that in Dacca specific University posts should be attached to halls 
or hostels though, as I have stated above, members of the staff of hostels would be eligible for 
all University posts. 

7, Muhammadan guarantees .—I agree with Mr. Biss that the Muhammadans (and other 
communities) should be safeguarded— 

(a) Drafting the- Bill.—In this respect the university should be tied up by the act. For 

example, in his draft Bill—clause 13 (i), Mr. Biss seems to suggest that changes in 
the Constitution and powers of the Court and of the Executive Council should 
be made by Statute. If care is not taken in this matter, there is no satisfactory 
guarantee that safeguards will be retained. 

(b) Academic Council. —Mr. Biss says that one-fourth of the Academic Council are to be 

Muhammadans. I fear that this need not necessarily be so. All that the Com¬ 
mission recommended was that, until this proportion was reached, all the co-opted 
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members of the Academic Council—amounting to a maximum of 10 per cent, 
of tbe whole- body should be Muhammadans. Beyond this, it is impossible to 
go. If one fourth of the Academic Council are to be Muhammadans, then either 
the Academic Council will have to be an immense body, or a number of professor¬ 
ships must necessarily be awarded to Muhammadans. The latter alternative cuts 
light across the idea of selection committees and of giving the posts to the best 
available men. If this is not done, the university will lose caste straight away in 
the University world. 

(c) Appeal to the Chancetllor .—I think that Mr. de la Fosse’s compromise is the best, that Paragraph 12 . 

the university must report to the Chancellor what action it has taken. 

(d) Islamic studies .—I agree with Mr. de la Fosse’s note in this connection, and would add Paragraph 38. 

that what concessions are given to ancient Islamic learning must also be given 
to ancient Sanskritic learnring. There would then be a grave danger of the 
university ceasing to be a real home of modern learning. The university, how¬ 
ever. is at liberty to frame its degree courses as it pleases and can, if it likes, give a 
degree to an Islamic course. The crux at present is over the question of admission 
to the university. Only those who have the necessary qualifications (the 
Intermediate), can gain admission to the degree courses of the university, though 
those who have not those qualifications are eligible for the diploma courses of the 
university. Can we safely water down the admission qualifications in favour of 
Islamic students ? I doubt it, and think that it would be a perilous experiment. 


8 . Residence — 


(a) The term “ College.”—I think that it would be most unfortunate to allow the term Paragraph 49. 
“ college ” to creep into Dacca; it might eventually result in the “ college ” 
gaining a dangerous independence of the university. What will then become of 
the ‘ unitary ’ university ? In many places in his note Mr. Biss seems to me 
very near the college ideal. The battle must be fought at once, or not at all. The 
principal of the Dacca College must realise at once that he no longer is king of 
the castle and that, as possibly Provost of the Dacca Hall, he is subordinate 
to the Vice Chancellor and to the university. 

(h) The Halls will be “ maintained ” by the university. For this reason I advocate 
centralised accounts.- 

(c) Provosts and Wardens on the executive Council.—1 strongly object to Mr. Biss’s pro¬ 

posal that all provost and two wardens should be on the Executive Council. 

Mr. de la Fosse suggests one provost and one warden and I agree. Air. Biss’s 1 iagra P 1 
proposal would make the executive Council far too large a body. Besides, tbe 
Commission very rightly desired the decontra'isation of work. The supervision, 
of residential arrangements will have to be clone in the Health, Residence and 
Discipline Board, subject to the general control of tbe Executive Council. 

(d) Advisory Committees. —I see no reason for advisory committees for halls or hostels- p )raftBi] jn 

There can always.be domestic committees, but we need not worry about them in (XXVII) 
the Bill. The halls will be maintained by the university ; and we do not need 
advisory committees alongside of the Health, Residence and Discipline Board. 

Nor should. I advise advisory committees of hos*els. if they do not want them. 

In any case, I should not recognise them on the Court. They will be repre¬ 
sented by the Wardens. [Clause 9 (xxiv).] 


9. Cost of the Scheme .—The Commission have given more detailed estimates of the cost in 
an appendix. I hope to be able to give Secretary a copy very shortly. 

10. The Vice-Chancellor—If tbe Vice-Chancellor is a Government officer, be will select one 
of the officers recommended by the commission and included by Mr. de la Eos.se in the Bill. He 
will be on contract drawn up by Government, and I presume, with a government guarantee. 
If he proves himself a wicked man, he will be dismissed by the Executive Council, with the 
ordinary right of appeal This , however, would be rather awkward as he is Chairman of that 
body. I presume that this dismissal would have to be worked through the Visitor who would 
send a commission of inquiry. I agree with Air. Biss that there should be some means of getting 
rid of a wicked Vice-Ckanceilcr. I agree also with Air. Biss in regard to the danger of importing 
a Vice-Chancellor. I expect that our Transvaal experience has helped us to this conclusion. 
An importation is always very doubtful, unless a- particular man is in view. 

11. Governor’s Executive Council on the Court .—They should be ordinary members as now. 
I do not share Air. Biss’s apprehensions. 

12. Head of Department, of Education on.(he Executive Council— This officer would be the 
Professor of Education. He has plenty of chance of being on the Executive Council if he is a 
good man. The Chancellor can nominate him ; he may be provost of the Training Men’s Hall; 
lie may be selected by the Academic Council.; he may be elected by the Faculty of Arts. That 
seems good enough. 


Paragraph 59. 

Appendix B, 
paragraph 7. 


Appendix B, 
paragraph 9. 

Appendix B, 
paragraph 18. 
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C.—The Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(i) Preliminary notes by Mr. C.F. de la Fosse. 

The Commission rightly regard the transfer of intermediate education from the control 
of universities as the pivot' of their schemes for the reform of university education. It is 
certainly not possible to establish universities at Dacca and Calcutta of the type proposed with¬ 
out finally settling the destiny of the Intermediate classes ; and though it may not be necessary 
to Tesort to legislation for the purpose of effecting the removal of these classes from the univer¬ 
sities, university legislation would break down if the question of what should be done with 
intermediate education were left unsettled. The majority of the Commission, having decided 
to make some far-reaching and radical changes, seem to me to have closed their ears to the very 
reasonable objections raised to parts of their scheme by the dissenting minority; for though 
it may be correct to asseit, as the majority I a-t done in its final note, that every 
crucial point raised by their colleagues is dealt with in some parts of the Report, 
it would not be equally correct to add that their colleagues’ objections have been 
met. TK> fact is that in this and other controversial matters the majority seem to have 
been carried away by the brilliant and forceful exposition of the case by its powerful advocate, 
without perceiving or giving due weight to the practical difficulties which beset the proposal. 
The minority had not, as their note shows, an advocate on their side able to set forth their 
views in an equally glowing and attractive manner. But a cold and dispassionate examination 
of the case docs not lead to the conclusion that their objections to parts of the scheme do not 
deserve more consideration than they appear to have met with. It is to these objections 
that I propose to devote attention, for I am generally in agreement with the Commission—in 
so far as the members were themselves unanimously in agreement—and for the reasons given... 
by them ; though upon the mode of recognising schools I shall have something to say later on. 
The scheme will be found clearly set out on pages 298 to 301 of Chapter LII, Volume V, of the 
Report. The points of agreement, put shortly, are : — 

(1) Admission to Universities should be at the Intermediate stage. 

(2) Intermediate classes should be removed to, or be provided in, non-university 

institutions. 

(3) There should be two secondary English school examinations, a high school and an 

Intermediate examination. 

(4) There should be an Examination Board of Secondary English Examinations on 

which the non-official element should preponderate. 

(5) The powers of the Board should be — 

(а) to prescribe courses, 

(б) to conduct examinations, 

(c) to grant recognition, 

(d) to advise Government on secondary education. 

The points of difference are : —- 

(a) The constitution of the Board. 

(b) Its authority to inspect schools. 

(c) Its disposal of a supernumerary corps of western-trained teachers. 

(d) Its authority to distribute grants. 

(e) Its control of schools and colleges maintained from public funds. 

(/I The reorganisation of the main body of the teaching staff of Government schools 
and inte. mediate colleges on a non-service basis. 

Tbe constitution Of the Board cannot he satisfactorily discussed till its functions leave 
been determined. I shall therefore deal with the latter question first. It will be noticed that 
the points of difference, from (b) to (e) are comprised in the wider question of what should 
or should not be the functions of an Education Department; for these points are all concerned 
With the transfer of duties from the Education Department of the Government of Bengal to 
the proposed Board. The majority, it may be remarked in passing, are not very consistent, 
for in Chapter L, page 228, they observe in regard to tlie functions of an educational service : 
“ In the first place there are the functions of administration and inspection. In regard to 
these, we have no changes to suggest, these being functions for which a service organisation is 
natural and appropriate.” But it would not be fair, perhaps, to lay too much stress upon a 
casual remark in a report of such prodigious length, and the majority may well have forgotten 
that they subscribed to it by the time they came to discuss the details of their proposal for 
a Board of Secondary Education. Nevertheless it enunciates a principle which is universally 
recognised as sound, and it applies with no less force to secondary than to other branches of 
education. The State must have, in order to perform its duty properly in regard to education, 
iSOED 
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its eyes and earsffin every portion of its domain. Those eyes and ears are its inspectorate. 
But, possibly, the majority did not realise the full consequences of their proposal, for they do not 
seem to have clearly ' distinguished between the functions of examination and inspection. In 
paragraph 32 of Chapter XXX, Volume IV, they describe the work of examination as follows 

“ This improved method of examination-will entail the employment of a large staff of 

visiting examiners who should be in the service of the Board and be wholly at its disposal, at 
any rate during the part of the year in which the examination will be in progress. These visit¬ 
ing examiners would among them go for two or three days in each year to each of the insti¬ 
tutions giving intermediate training. They would inspect the teaching in the different 
branches of instruction, each visiting examiner taking the subject or subjects of which he has 
made a special study. They would report to the Board upon the efficiency of the instruc¬ 
tion as well as upon the attainments of individual candidates. The Board would thus be informed 
of the qualifications and competence of the teachers and of the influence of its regulations upon 
tho standard of the work done in the institutions concerned. ’ ’ With the exception of the words 
italicised by me, the passage might stand for a description of the work of a joint inspection held 
by the Board of Education, Whitehall. Inspectors, not examiners, are the proper persons to 
perform such duties. It is not clear what purpose would be served by the attempt to ascertain 
the attainments of individual candidates at an inspection, and as a matter of fact it would he 
a physical impossibility for the 4 visiting examiners ’ to do so in the time at their disposal and 
with the due performance of their multifarious inspection duties. Had the Commission made 
this suggestion in connection with in situ examinations, oral and practical, for the Intermediate 
Certificate, I should have been able strongly to support it. For such a purpose as that ‘ visit- 
in" examiners ’ would have been appropriate andjliighly desirable; but an imilu examination 
cannot take the place o’ an inspection, 1 or the scope and pi rpose of the two are different. But the 
real point at issue is whether the duties which the majority propose to assign to ‘visiting exami¬ 
ners ’of the type contemplated by them could not be better done by an independent inspectorate 
belonging to the State. The dictum that the body which examines schools must also inspect 
them is one from which I feel bound to dissent. Xor can I agree that the body which controls 
the schools need necessarily inspect them. In the United Kingdom the county and borough 
councils control the schools and ITis Majesty’s Inspectors inspect them. I hesitate to quote from 
my own experience, but it is inevitable. In the United Provinces, the ex: eriment was at one 
time tried of allowing the district boards to employ their own inspection staffs. It failed 
completely and was soon abandoned ; for it brought about a paralysis ■ of the inspectorate. 
Inspecting officers who had occasion to criticise the work of particular schools found them¬ 
selves liable to be attacked at board meetings and even censured at the instanos of teachers 
and interested members. The v soon came to recognise that as servants of the board, a 
complaisant disregard of shortcomings was a safer line to follow than the display of zeal 
and efficiency. Would not a s milar state of things be liable to occur if the inspectorate 
for secondary and intermediate education in Bengal were placed in subjection t.o a hoard, 
mainly composed of non-officials and therefore peculiarly sensitive to public criticism ? 
It should not be overlooked that-this heard will have exceptional difficulties lo contend 
with, entrusted, as it will be, with the care of schools and colleges of which the major portion 
is in 'the deplorable condition which the search-light of the i eport so glaringly reveals. The 
tightening up of standards will be no easy or pleasant task. The managers of institutions 
run for private profit, who have for so long enjoyed an almost complete freedom from control, 
mav he expected generally to resist the process ; and they will endeavour by all means in their 
power to discredit an inspectorate that in the discharge of its duties brings the worthlessness 
of their institutions to,light. The somewhat heterogeneous Calcutta Board would be pressed 
on fill sides to take a lenient view of shortcomings, and it would not be able to shelter itself 
behind the reports of an independent inspectorate. It would almost certainly incur wide 
unpopularity, if it tried to do its duty thoroughly. Driven to desperation by repeated attacks 
it might yield to clamour, and either disregard the advice of its inspectors or even throw 
individual officers to the wolves. 

It is curious to note how the rather dogmatic and over-confident assertions of the report 
noon the advantages of placing the inspectorate under the proposed new authority for second¬ 
ary education tell against its own case; for the very wastefulness, duplication and lack of 
control which it wishes to avoid would be inevitable under its dual system of inspection. It 
s.'ems to have overlooked the fact that there are other secondary schools besides those with 
which its new authority would deal, namely, the middle English schools. There is also the 
whole system of primary education, the existence of which it has in this connection entirely 
overlooked. The dissentient members have brought out this point well in paragraph 
7 of their note appended to the Report, and in paragraphs 12 and 13 they have dwelt 
upon the anomalies and inconveniences which would result from a dual inspectorate. Xo case 
seems to me to he made out for giving the new authority an inspectorate of its own, 
but on the contrary there are weighty reasons for preserving the independence of the inspec¬ 
torate and giving to this new authority—which has all its experience to gain—the benefit of the 
Tcports and advice of the trained inspecting officers of the Education Department. It is just 
because it is loss susceptible to outside influences that a Government inspectorate is the best 



agency for such Work as the Commission would assign to its proposed ‘ visiting examiners. 1 
The Commission, it will be noticed, has slurred over the administrative difficulties of its scheme. 
How will its corps of visiting examiners be collected ? What work will they do during the eight 
or nine months during which they will not be visiting school < ? How will they carry through 
their inspections in the time at their disposal over so wide and largely inaccessible an area ? And 
last, but not least, there is the heavy oost which seems to have been left out of calculation. 

Because in the past the Bengal Education Department has not been in a position to super¬ 
vise and control the whole field of secondary education, it does not constitute an argument for 
handing over the supervision and control to a new authority. The fact is that the Government 
of Bengal has, as the report clearly proves, allowed the control of English education to slip 
largely out of its hands. At whatever cost it must recover that control, otherwise no efforts 
at reform will he effective. Not the weakening but the strengthening of Government control 
over the schools is the true foundation of the Commission's schemes for the remodelling of 
secondary and higher education. I run the risk, I know, of being told that this is a purely 
bureaucratic view. It may be so ; but there is really no alternative. Indian politicians, in 
their opposition to the present form of Government, are apt to forget that even a Govern¬ 
ment responsible to the people will have to be master in its own house—unless, of course, it is 
replaced by Soviets. 

The Commission has been, not unnaturally, rather appalled by the magnitude of the task 
of reform and the opposition which vested interests will oppose to it. It has assumed that the 
Education Department is unequal to the task, and it therefore invents a new authority to replace 
it; and with a view, apparently, to disarming hostility, it constitutes it upon a popular basis 
and makes it largely unofficial. This is not, in my opinion, the way to tackle the problem. If 
■ the Department is neither manned nor organised to cope with the supervision and control of soma 
700 high schools, it must be reorganised and strengthened. But some decentralisation is 
obyiously necessary to prevent the headquarters staff from being submerged beneath references 
from the districts. The remedy would seem to lie in giving increased powers to Divisional 
Inspectors and in considerably increasing the staff of inspecting officers subordinate to them. 
Each Division should, as far as possible, he a miniature department of education under a general 
control by Chief Inspectors ; and except in financial mat ters, where centralisation is inevitable, 
the Divisional Inspector should, exercise the functions of an educational director. This is not 
the place in which to work out in detail such a scheme; but I have had lately to give a good deal 
of thought to the matter in my own ] rovince, owing to the rapid growth there of. schools and the 
increasing complexity of administration ; and, if the Government of India and local Governments 
were less wedded to what Mr. (now Sir Hugh) Orange called the ‘ bicameral system,’ I think 
reform along these or similar lines would be possible. In any case, reorganisation and reform 
of the machinery for educational adminstration is now everywhere urgent and imperative, 
and nowhere, as the Commission shows, more urgent and imperative than in Bengal. The 
machinery must he made adequate to the work required of it. Thatwork must include the ins¬ 
pection of all classes of schools and of the proposed intermediate colleges, enquiry into and report 
upon applications for recognition, the determination and distribution of grants-in-aid and the 
management of the Government institutions. As remarked by the minority in their note of 
dissent “ Whatever the type of Government may be, a strong efficient Department of Public 
Instruction with an expert staff on whose advice the member or minister responsible for 
education could rely is indispensable.” The important duty of co ordinating all form;-; of 
education can only be satisfactorily performed by a strong central authority ; but the Com¬ 
mission proposes to repeat in its suggested new authority the former unhappy arrangement 
of South Kensington, with its Science and Art Department distinct from the Board of Educa¬ 
tion and its separate control and supervision and its own inspectorate. 

The Commission seems to have deliberately rejected a suggestion for assigning functions k 
the Board which are more appropriate to a deliberative assembly and for leaving in the hands of 
the Department of Public Instruction such functions as can best be performed by a Government 
department. Paragraphs 37 and 38 of Chapter XXXI, Volume IV, of the report explain its 
reasons for its distrust of a central authority. The Board of Education, Whitehall, will read 
with some amusement the scarcely veiled atta ;k upon itself, and it will recall the circum¬ 
stances in which the President of the Commission parted company with Ihe Board some years 
..ago and be perhaps not greatly surprised. No one w ould question Sir Michael Sadler’s absolute 
sincerity ; but he stands pre-eminent in English education for variety and freedom from State 
control. He has done a great service to his country by the eloquence with which he has 
preached the doctrine of individualism at all seasons ; but, with all due respect be it said, the 
idea has become somewhat of an obsession with him, an 1 one can trace th .< influence of that 
obsession throughout the report. The argument that the virtual autonomy of the great 
public schools acts as a make-weight against the otherwise preponderating influence of a 
central body of officials cuts both ways. In India we have nothing analogous to this 
make-weight, but we have, as the report s’ ows, in Bengal at any rate, a perfect welter 
of inefficient schools and colleges that are practically a law unto themselves. Is any further 
make-weight needed to insure to them freer play ? They are make weight enough th t m 
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selves to any central authority in the path of progress and improvement. Would 

, bodv of permanent officials graded 
♦Compare with this the view expressed by 
the Commission in Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, 
paragraph 102:— 

“ Everywhere there is some attempt at an 
ordered hierarchy whereby it is ensured 
that the men of greatest eminence, 
and longest experience have greater 
powers and responsibilities than thoir 
fellows.” 


not “ a 
in a hierar¬ 
chy of ranks and acting under the orders of 
a minister”—himself a member of a Government 
responsible to a legislature, be, with all its draw¬ 
backs, the best machinery for bringing these 
schools and colleges into line?* To me at least 
a department would seem to be better fitted for 
such a task than a body largely composed of 


non-officials, able to give to the work only such time 
as they can spare from their every-day vocations. 


Cleverly written as the paragraphs may be, they are unconvincing as to the wisdom of creat¬ 
ing a new and largely unofficial board as a means for the better performance of executive and 
administrative duties. Can such a Board discharge these duties property? This, and not the 
question of the estimate in wh oh the present central authority is held, is the real point at issue. 
It cannot be settled by calling the new authority ‘ a section of a reorganised education depart¬ 
ment ’ or by declaring it to be ‘much better adapted to enlisting public opinion in the cause of 
educational progress ’; or even by exulting over the arrangement under which ‘ a majority of 
the Board would be non-officials, and therefore in no way under direct Government control.’ 
The question which must be put like a dagger into this creation of the Commission’s fancy is, 
will the new authority be able to do the work assigned to it ? This body, mainly composed of 
unpaid private gentlemen—to pay them would be to convert them into' officials—will have to 
prescribe the courses for the Intermediate and High School examinations; appoint examiners ; 
consider all the questions connected with the conduct of examinations ; bring out the result of 
examinations ; lay down curricula for high schools and intermediate colleges ; manage a con¬ 
siderable number of them ; supervise the rest; control a large inspectorate and dispose of matters 
arising out of their reports; deal with a numerous staff of teachers and mete out justice between 
school authorities and their staffs ; scrutinise innumerable applications for recognition for differ¬ 
ent purposes andin different subjects of instruction ; investigate the requirements of schools and 
intermediate classes and colleges; consider in each case what grants should be given for tuitional 
staff, for buildings, for apparatus and equipment; and last, but not least, prepare and submit to 
the Bengal Government and to the Government of Assam annually complicated budgets in¬ 
volving very large sums of money. This list of duties is, of course, nothing like exhaustive ; 
but did the Commission fully realise, in its enthusiasm for popular control, what would be the 
extent of the work which it proposed to put upon “ a form of central authority which has at 
present no exact counterpart either in India or in the West ? ” It seems to have believed that 
the Board could get through its work by delegating its duties to sub-boards and committees ; 
but if the Board is going to surrender its functions and responsibilities in this way, it will not long 
enjoy the confidence of managers and teachers, and complaints to it and against it will be general. 
Nor could the Board safely delegate important executive duties to its Chairman. An executive 
officer would be an ineffectual device for evading responsibility. His position would soon become 
untenable. Between tho Board and the schbol authorities he would be between " the devil and 
the deep sea.” A Government prepared to make the experiment of “ relying upon the knowledge 
and experience ” of such a Board for carrying out a gigantic scheme of educational reform would 
be taking very considerable risks, it seems to me. Though desperate circumstances may call 
for desperate steps, I cannot bring myself to advise such a leap in the dark. 

The proposed reorganisation of the teaching staff on a professional basis is not an essential 
feature of the Commission’s Bcheme for the creation of a new authority for secondary education, 
though it is one upon which it lias set its heart. It can, therefore, be examined on its merits and 
without prejudice to the rest of its schemes. The Commission wishes in the general interests of 
the teaching profession to make “ transfers and promotions easy, not only from private to 
Government schools or colleges and vice versa, but from high school work to intermediate work.” 
In paragraph 98 of Chapter XXXI of Volume IV, it illustrates its purpose in the imaginary career 
of a young graduate. But were such a career at all possible, it could be shown to be just as easily 
realisable under present conditions as under those which the Commission proposes to bring about. 
A great point is made in the mport of the inelasticity of the existing system, and indeed this 
is its chief drawback ; though the door between Government service and service in non-Govern- 
meut schools is not so completely closed as the Commission believes. There is, as a matter of 
fact, no little interchange between the two. The prospect of a pension that ends with the 
death of the pensioner has not, in my experience, stood much in-the way of migration; and 
While teachers in Government schools frequently resign to take up more lucrative employment 
in private schools, teachers in private schools even more frequently enter Government service, 
attracted by the greater security of tenure and the better prospects. An experienced manager of 
a successful' aided school once remarked tome that the knowledge that transfer to Government 
service was possible helped him to obtain promising young graduates and stimulated 
them to produce good work. I do not understand exactly what is meant by the talk of estrange¬ 
ment between the two classes of schools. The private school may He envious of the prosperity 
to the Government school, but this surely does not prevent emulation but rather promotes it. 
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Education generally does not suffer harm from this rivalry. Much is made in the report of the 
undue advantage of Government in recruitment of teachers, because of the pension to which 
they can look forward, and it is apparently suggested that,to equalise conditions of service, pen¬ 
sions should be withdrawn. Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdoaell was of this view, and he de¬ 
prived the teachers in Government service of the benefits of pension. The consequences were 
little short of disastrous to Government schools, while private schools derived no benefit from 
the change. It was not long before pensions were restored, but it took a good many years to 
restore confidence. I am, however, in full agreement with the Commission in its advocacy of 
a provident fund for all teachers. If given the option, many teachers in Government schools 
would prefer it to a pension. But this is no new idea; for the Government of India has had the 
question of a general provident fund for all teachers under its consideration for some years. 

Conditions vary from province to province, and pay and prospects in private schools in 
Bengal are usually so bad that none but the destitute, one would imagine, would apply for employ¬ 
ment therein. But is this any argument for abolishing the only kind of service which at present 
attracts likely recruits to the profession, and would its abolition materially improve the lot of 
the private school teacher 2 The Commission itself has realised the value of the system of 
Government service—and there are many more advantages than it has recognised—and it has 
also realised that it cannot be discarded immediately or until there are signs of the growth of a 
much stronger professional feeling among the teachers. This being so there is not much purpose 
to be served in pursuing the discussion further. It will be time enough to resume it, when, 
through a vastly increased expenditure on salaries generally, the profession of teaching becomes 
one which is worth following. But I ought perhaps to mention, w’ i’.e upon this s ilject, that 
in the United Provinces—which is the home of educational experiments—the Government lias 
tried a somewhat similar revolutionary reform. The Government English schools were made 
over to the control of district boards and the provincial service of teachers was abolished. Its 
only results were to discourage recruiting and to cause grave discontent and deterioration in 
the schools. It did not at the same time encourage the growth of private schools or produce 
any improvements in their teaching staffs. On the advice of a committee, largely composed 
of noroofficials, the schools were restored to Government after two ox three years’ trial of the 
experiment. 

Allied to this question is the Commission’s proposal to place at the disposal of the 
Secondary School Board a supernumerary corps cf teachers from the vest to give tone to the 
secondary school system. The proposal is strongly reminiscent of a scheme of educational re¬ 
construction which certain ‘ men of ideas ’ in the United Provinces devised about two years ago, 
and for which the then United Provinces Government was anxious to obtain the Secretary of 
State’s patronage. It looks as if the Commission had endeavoured to work in a portion of it, 
at least, into its own schemes. It may be readily admitted that such teachers might “ make 
a contribution of special value to the educational methods of Bengal owing to their training in, 
and experience of, the educational methods of other countries.” But the difficulty whi'li 
I feel about such a proposal is that the prospects would be anything but attractive and the condi¬ 
tions of service would be such as neither men nor women from the west could long endure. The 
corps is to be at the complete disposal of the Secondary School Board in Calcutta, and its 
members would even be liable to be lent to private schools. It is definitely stated that they 
must be ready to go at the bidding of the Board whenever and wherever they are thought by 
the Board to be most needed. They are to have no fixed abode, but will pass from school to 
school in the process of general toning up. With a view to discouraging them from regarding 
themselves “ as in any way the superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary teaching service,” 
these birds of passage are to have no status in the institutions to which they are sent. The 
Commission by the way does not even “ hazard a wide solution as to how they are to live and 
where they will find accommodation during their temporary sojourns in the mvfassil. 
Presumably they would mainly be young men and women of the elementary teacher type. 
I do not wish to say anything in disparagement of this deserving class, but in India, at any 
rate, it is apt to be rather more exacting than altruistic, and treatment after the manner of 
Jesuit missionaries might put too strong a strain upon its relations with the Board. It does 
not need much imagination to foresee formidable difficulties. These difficulties indeed loom 
so large to iny mind that I should be sorry not only for the teachers.but fox the Board that 
had the temerity to try the experiment under the conditions proposed. The suggestion that 
other Governments should participate in the scheme is not one which I could recommend 
should he pressed upon them. 

But I heartily agree with the Commission that the employment of teachers from the west in 
much .larger numbers is desirable. Our experience in the United Provinces has been, whatever 
the politicians may say to the contrary, that parents and guardians welcome and value them. 
Quite a number of private institutions employ them and this without, any suggestion from the 
Department; and Government has found it advisable to place them at the head of some of the 
more important high schools and training institutions. In the education of girls of the better 
class, a leaven of teachers from the west is universally recognised to be indispensable. The 
condition of things in Bengal, disclosed by the report, makes it imperative to imreduce a nuw 
iSDjiD 
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outlook there on education, and it is only by the employment in considerable numbers of men 
and women from the west that a change in the general outlook can be gradually produced. Eut 
the point I wish to make is that teachers from the v est can be brought in without any radical 
change of organisation and of service conditions. Government can employ them in larger 
numbers to advantage, and aided institutions can be generously assisted to do the same. They 
must, howeve , bo given an assured position and safeguarded against unfair treatment. Fre¬ 
quent postings in the interest of toning up are to be avoided. Even teachers from the west 
share the co union, frailties of humanity ; they like to be comfortable and they have a tendency, 
without much regard to public convenience, to marry and to want to settle down. 

I have felt it necessary to criticise the scheme for a Secondary Education Board in some 
detail, because I feel that if the Commission’s proposals were adopted as they stand, they 
would probably do more harm than good. But the idea of constituting such a Board for 
certain definite purposes is a good one ; and in Bengal it is moreover probably politically expe¬ 
dient, in view of the proposed transfer of intermediate classes from the control of the Calcutta 
University and the establishment cf a new admission examination which the University will 
no longer conduct. The experience gained in the United'Provinces with the School-leaving 
Certificate ■ xamination has convinced me that a well-constituted Board is a good arrangement 
for controlling and supervising a public examination, prescribing the courses for the same, 
and advising Government as to the steps that may be necessary to maintain a proper standard. 
The more representative the Board, the better. But representation of communities and 
interests is not every thing ; knowledge and experience of educational work ure no less indis¬ 
pensable. And this brings me to the question of the constitution of the Board. 


One cannot shut one’s eyes to tho fact that the Muaulmans of Bengal will lack confidence 
in a Board upon which Hindu influence greatly preponderates. They have repoatodly made' 
this clear and the Commission is forced again and again to refer to the subject. They Would pro¬ 
bably prefer that Government should conduct the examinations rather than find themselves in 
a hopeless minority on the Board. I do not know enough of the circumstances of Bengal to bo 
able to say whether or not it would be possible, without sacrificing to some extent publicconfi- 
dence in the Board and its efficient working, to meet Muslim sentiment in the matter of repre¬ 
sentation ; but if it is not possible, some modification of the Commission’s proposed constitu¬ 
tion, in the way of strengthening Government representation, is advisable. It goes without 
saying that the members must be able to attend meetings regularly, and, as pointed out by 
Diu Zia-ud-din Abmad and Gregory, the infl umce of the representatives of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity might become paramount if other members were irregular in attendance. 

A Board of eighteen members is quite large enough, and the Board would, in my opinion, 
work better if it were smaller. But with a Board of the size proposed I would not rcduco the 
university representation ; for the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will be deeply concerned 
in the nature and standard of the intermediate examination, if not also of the High School 
examination, and they should be allowed to select tho members whom they think best fitted to- 
discharge the duties of the Board, without respect to communal restrictions. Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, as proposed, should have five representatives and Dacca two. It might however be an 
instruction to the former to select at least three persons engaged respectively in teaching in a 
training institution, a high school and an intermediate college, and to the latter to include in its 

two representatives one person belonging to one 
of the above categories. While the representa¬ 
tion of medcine, agriculture, commerce and 
industry, of girls’ education* and of the domiciled 
Community is desirable, it is not essential; but 
what is essential is that the Board should contain, as many pt rsons as possible, acquainted with 
school work, and that the Muslim and official element should not be swamped by the Hindu 
e ement. A combination with a view to keeping any part in a permanent minority is a thing: 
tobeavoide ; but the official element might- bo trusted to use its votes impartially to redress 
the balance only when there was a likelihood of bias adversely affecting the interests of any 
community. 


* Tho interests of Girls’ education, will bo 
looked after by a special standing committee, 
while the Domiciled Comm wily will in all prob¬ 
ability prefer to take r.n < qni valent examination, 
e.g., the Cambridge Local with Honour-. 


Unless the Director is Chairman of the Board, he should not he included in it. I am inclined 
to the view that it would be better that he should not serve upon it at all. The Commission 
agrees that he should occupy the position of Secretary to Government in relation to. 
the Minister or Member for Education. As I have been for years a voice crying in the 
wilderness in favour of this change—against the united front of the Indian Civil Service— 
the Government of India will regard me perhaps as a, prejudiced witness. It is some 
satisfaction to me at any rate to know'that I have had on my side in succession Sir 
Hugh Orantre, the Right Hon’blc Mr. Fisher and now the distinguished members of tho 
Calcutta University Commission. But whatever reorganisation may hereafter take place in 
the Education Dev; rtment, the Head of it should not be drawn into possibly acrimonious 
discussions in the Secondary Education Board in the position of a mere member. Moreover' 
it is conceivable that he may have to ad Hse the Minister or Member in regard to important 
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matters dealt with by the Board on which his judgment is at variance with that of the 
Board. This might adversely affect his relation? with his colleagues on the Board. It Would 
be better, all things considered, that the Department should be otherwise represented on the 
Board. If it were reorganised, as in my judgin' nt it ought to havebeenlongago,a Deputy 
Director ora Chief Inspector should take the p'ace of the Director on the Board. 

I do not agree with the suggestion for including in the Board a member elected by the non¬ 
official mombers of the Legislative Council. The idea in the minds of the Commission seems to 
have been that the presonce of such a member would lend weight and dignity to the non- 
official element on the Board and would serve to keep it in touch with the Legislative Council. 
But politics should bo rigorously excluded. Only those with a claim to speak with authority on 
educational matters should find a place upon the Board. The work will demand close and 
regular attention, and no one should take part in it who cannot give plenty of time to it and 
is not qualified to assist. It is no reflection upon the Legislative Councils to point out that as 
a rule their members are not very intimately acquainted with the aspects of education with 
which the Board would be chiefly concerned. 

The Board would be incomplete without a paid and whole-time Registrar of Examinations. 
The President cannot undertake the very heavy and responsible duties of arranging for the 
conduct of examinations in addition to his other duties. The work connected with the two 
examinations will be enormous and will employ a large staff continuously, and it needs very 
careful and detailed supervision. The Registrar should be a member of the;Board, to mark 
the importance of his office, and he should be its official Secretary. To give effect to my pro¬ 
posed modifications I would suggest that the Board should be constituted as follows : • 

1. The President (a salaried and whole-time officer). 

2. The Inspector of the Presidency Division (later a Deputy Director or Chief Inspector). 

3. The Principal of a Government Training College for Teachers. 

4. The Principal of a Government Intermediate College. 

5-6, Two Musalrnan members co opted by the Board, being respectively (a) a persod 
engaged in teaching Intermediate classes and (6) a Head Master of a High School. 

7- -10. Representatives of the following appointed by Government:— 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Engineering. 

(c) Medicine and Public Health. 

(d) Industry and Commerce. 

11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. Members appointed by the Calcutta University, three of whom 
should be respectively (a) the Principal of a Training Institution, (b) the Head 
Master of a High School, and (c) the Principal of an Intermediate College. 

16 and 17. Members appointed by the Dacca University, of whom one at least should 
be a person belonging to one. of the categories (a) to (c) mentioned above. 

18. The Registrar (a salaried and whole-time officer) and Secretary of the Board, 

A Board so constituted would be a far stronger body than that proposed by the Committee, 
and it would be more representative of interests and communities directly concerned. But 
even to such a Board as tils I would not entrust all the duties which the Commission proposes 
to confide to it, for the reasons which I have given in an earlier part of this note ; though I should 
be willing to assign to it more powers than to a Board of the kind proposed by the Commission. 
Having amended the constitution of the Committee, I will now deal with the question of its 
functions. A distinction should be drawn between its powers and duties as regards Interme¬ 
diate Colleges and classes and as regards High "chools proper. Public opinion in Bengal, if it 
accepts the scheme for a Board of Secondary Education, will certainly be in favour of giving 
the Board a stronger hold over and a closer connection with the former than to the Depart¬ 
ment ; while tie University will probably be opposed to any scheme which would make over the 
Intermediate Colleges to the virtual control of the Education Department. It would be poli-. 
tically inexpedient, I gather from the report, to attempt to ignore the strong feeling in Bengal, 
—which the report will only serve to strengthen -that a Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion is not the proper body to control tho entrance examination to a University. It is a view 
with which I have myself considerable sympathy. The Board, then, should unquestionably 
proscribe th courses of instruction for the Intermediate examination and arrange for and 
conduct, the examination. The recognition of! ntermediate colleges and classes should also ba 
in its hands. But as regards the inspection of these institutions I have an arrangement to 
suggest which is in a sense a compromise, but which will, I think, ensure the work being better 
done than if it were left to the Board entirely to arrange and supervise, or even if it were left 
wholly to the Department. 
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The Divisional Inspector should have the right of entry into all these institutions and should 
inspect them on behalf of Government in the ordinary course of his duties, just as lie or one of 
his assistants should inspect every high school. He should send a copy of his report to the 
Director, who should use his discretion in sending on to the Board the inspection report in original 
or extracts therefrom, for the information of the Board with any remarks he may have to make 
upon the case. The Board should consider and deal with the remarks and suggestions of the 
Department and, if occasion requires it, call upon the authorities of the institution for their 
explanation in reference to continued recognition by the Board. But in addition to the 
ordinary inspection by the Inspector there should be once every two or three years a 
thorough overhauling of the institution by means of a joint inspection. I wrote some years 
ago an account of a joint inspection by the Board of Education, Whitehall, which might come 
in useful in this connection, as explaining the nature and methods of such an overhaul. 
The joint inspection which I contemplate should be conducted under the authority of the 
Secondary Education Board. The President of the Board should ordinarily act as the chief 
of the Board of Inspectors and he should be assisted by one or more persons with special 
qualifications for the work, appointed and remunerated by the Board, and as a matter of course 
by the Divisional Inspector also. A copy of the joint report Bhould be sent to the Depart¬ 
ment and the report itself should be considered and dpalt witkby the Board. I will not enlarge 
upon the advantages of this scheme of inspection, for I am anxious to he as brief as possible. 
Suffice it to say that such an arrangement for the inspection of colleges would furnish the Board, 
on the one hand, with such information as it might need in connection with the recognition of 
Intermediate colleges and classes and, on the other, would enable the department to decide 
questions connected with the distribution of public funds by way of grants-in-aid. The 
Minister or Member for Education should no,t, in my judgment, be deprived as proposed 
by the Commission, of authority in the matter of distribution of funds for expenditure on 
secondary education, nor should his Department wash its hands of questions connected with the 
improvement of s condary English schools and 1 liter media' e colleges. 

The case of high schools is, in my opinion, different from that of intermediate institu¬ 
tions. They will no longor prepare candidates for a matriculation examination. The depart¬ 
ment should, I think control and supervise them. I am not much impressed with the argument 
that they are too closely connected with the Intermidiate colleges and classes to be separately 
dealt with. The connection between the vast majority of them and higher institutions will only 
be that some of their scholars will go on to them. It would, in my opinion, be a mistake to treat 
their high school classes as being in an ealier stage of preparation for the intermediate exami¬ 
nation ; for in many, perhaps in the majority of, cases the high school stage will be the final 
goal of scholars. What they will need is a good general education so far as it goes. Moreover- 
these schools number about 700 and the Board could not possibly cope with the task of 
control ing and supervising them—not even by m ans of Standing Committees, Divisional 
Advisory Committees, General Advisory Councils el hoc genus otnne with which the. Com¬ 
mission proposes to provide it. These additions wonl only complicate and confuse its 
operations. But the supervision of__ the department must be real and complete and to 
this end, as I have already observed, it must be reorganised and enlarged. 

It is, to my thinking, a serious weakness in the Commission’s scheme that it has assigned 
to a central board at Calcutta the duties of prescribing a curriculum for high schools and of 
conducting the final examination of their scholars. These schools are not intrinsically its 
concern, and I should have preferred to see $ separate organisation for the performance of these 
duties. I do not think the Board will 1 e able to learn cno gh about them to minister properly 
to their needs, and it will have practically no means of learn in ; a'out the requirements of 
the Middle and Primary standards. A school curriculum should be nicely graded and should 
take into consideration not only the ultimate standard to be reached but the stages leading up 
to it. But perhaps there will be more than enough boards, and I will therefore refrain 
from suggesting another ; though, when the scheme gets into working order I shall be suprised 
if the new authority proves a successful jieee o. machinery for regulating High School 
education in Bengal. 

Einally, there remains the question of recognition of high schools for the purpose of the 
Board s public examination at the High School stage. I doubt whether the Commission 
seriously considered this point. It was so carried away by its belief in the efficacy of its Board 
that it ended by ascribing to it almost superhuman powers. I was for many years the Chair¬ 
man of the Allahabad University’s Committee for scrutinising applications from schools for 
recognition and, as Director, I have had for several years to grant recognition to schools for 
the purposes of the School-leaving examination; so I may, without excessive vanity, claim 
to be something of an expert in this matter. The scrutiny of a single application is no light 
task. Before recognition can be granted the following among other requirements have to be 
ascertained — 

(1) The actual need for the school. 

(2) Financial stability. 
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(3) Fitness to teach tlie subjects offered. 

(t) Provision for instruction, health, recreation and discipline of scholars. 

(5) Suitability of the- teaching staff in number and qualifications and their records. 

(6) Character of the governing body. 

(7) Sufficiency of aecommoda ion. 

Nor is this all, for, after recognition has been granted, its continuance is a matter for 
periodical enquiry. Schools must be kept up to the mark and, for this purpose, returns have to he 
scrutinised to sec what changes have occurred and whether they affect the standard of require¬ 
ments laid down for recognition. It seems to me more than doubtful whether the Commission 
had a proper grasp of the problem ; at any rate I have not the least hesitation in asserting that 
a ! oard of from fifteen to eighteen persons in Calcutta, of which the majority will be gentlemen 
earning their living in other ways, cannot properly discharge the duty of determining which 
of 700 schools scattered over Bengal and Assam are worthy of recognition. 

The alternatives to the Commission’s proposal is to leave the question of recognition of high 
schools to the Department, as is done in the United Provinces and there accepted as a matter 
of course, or to create Divisional Boards. If one may credit the report, the conditions are so 
peculiar in Bengal that fierce opposition would be generally aroused to a proposal, to endow 
the Department with the power of recognition even of high schools. Divisional Boards would 
therefore be probably a more acceptable device. As to what the constitution of these Divisional 
Boards should be, I cannot offer any very helpful advice, for I have not the local knowledge 
needed for the purpose. Assam, at any rate, might wed be allowed to determine the question of 
recognition of iis own high schools under conditions that would safeguard the maintenance of 
uniform and proper standards. Perhaps for Bengal some sort of Divisional Boards, composed as 
follows, would serve the purpose :— 

(1) The Divisional Inspector (Chairman). 

(2) The Principal of a Government Intermediate College. 

(3) A member nominated by the Secondary Education Board. 

(4) A member nominated by the Board of Mujasil Colleges. 

(5) A Muslim member nominated by the Commissioner of the Division, who should be 

engaged in teaching Intermediate classes. 

In conclusion I will summarise my recommendations. They are:— 

(1) The limitation of the functions of the proposed Board of Secondary Education to— 

(a) prescribing courses, 

(b) conducting examinations, 

(e) granting recognition to Intermediate colleges and classes, 

(d) arranging for periodical joint inspections of the above, 

(e) considering inspection reports and returns in relation to recognition. 

(2) The safeguarding of educational interests and protection of minorities by modifi¬ 

cations in the proposed constitution of the Board. 

(3) The reorganisation and strengthening of the Department of Public Instruction. 

(4) The recognition of high schools by Divisional Boards and, in Assam, by a Board 

appointed by the Government. 

(5) The employment in large numbers of teachers irom the west in schools and Colleges 

under stable conditions of service. 


C. F. Di3 la Fosse,—1-7-19. 


(ii) Preliminary notes by Mr. G. Anderson. 

Recognition.—I agree with Mr. do la Fosse that the Commission was carried away by its 
enthusiasm for individualism, private effort, etc. I have read the report scores of times but 
even now cannot resist a smile over the glowing description of Bolpur, the Boys’ Own Horae 
The Mitra Institution, etc. On the other hand, Bengal feels very deeply over the recognition 
of schools. Witness after witness funed with wrath at the mere suggestion that the recognition 
of schools should be entrusted to the Department. Yet, as Mr. do la Fosse savs in regard°to the 
United Provinces and as my own experience in Bombay tells me, other provinces care little 
I suppose that in this, as in other motters, there must be a few pages of back history which ex¬ 
plain this peculiar situation, but I have not been able to find the book. Still, the fact remain* 
i.8QEDf 
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that any attempt to entrust the Department-with the duty of recognising schools and interme¬ 
diate colleges would create a storm greater than that at the time of the Rowlatt Act, which would 
enshroud our other reasonable and progressive proposals with suspicion. I do not think it worth 
it. A brighter atmosphere is of more value even than a better system. 

2. Mr. de la Fosse suggests that recognition of some 800 institutions, scattered over Bengal 
and Assam, by a large and flabby central board at Calcutta could only end in slack work, ineffec¬ 
tive results and in undesirable centralisation. He therefore recommends that intermediate 
colleges should be recognised by the Board andchigh schools by sub-boards. This seems to me 
a good proposal; but there are some difficulties, by no means insuperable :—• 

(а) The dual system of recognition has its drawbacks. The Commission desired the 

majority of the intermediate colleges to be tacked on to high schools. To my 
mind, two years would be insufficient time for the intermediate colleges to get 
hold of the boys and to do them good. Such intermediate colleges as are connect¬ 
ed with high schools should not have exclusive staffs. The Commission attached 
great importance to better methods of teaching filtering down to the high schools. 
I would suggest therefore that, where high school and intermediate classes are 
in the same institution, recognition should be granted by the central board and 
should cover both examinations. 

(б) Mr. de la Fosse has made tentative suggestions regarding the composition of these 

sub-boards. We are here on very dangerous gound and are in danger of being 
accused of substituting something very similar to the much-dreaded Department. 
The Bengal Government may be able to offer suggestions. There might then be 
further discussion. 

(c) The central board should have some controlling powers. For example, if the examin¬ 
ation results of a h'gh school are very 1. ad, 1 he certral board should have the power, 
in the first instance, of drawing the attention of the sub-board concerned to the 
fact and, in case of continued neglect, to withdraw recognition. 

3. Divided Control. —At present, the Department allocates grates, inspects Government 
and aided institutions and, on the invitation of the University, unaided institutions, and controls 
Government institutions. The University examines, recognises schools, frames the courses 
for matriculation which naturally dominate the school, and, if it chooses, inspects before recog¬ 
nition. This dual authority is fatal, and in many ways. The University may prescribe courses 
which are solely or mainly intended foifthose bays who desire to enter thelUniversity, and which 
are regardless of the resources of the schools concerned. The University recognises schools 
but bas not the means of improving them. There is apt to be a cleavage between Government 
and private schools. 

4. The solution offered by some witnesses that the University should become a sort of 
Department of Public Instruction is of course impossible. Government cannot hand over this 
responsibility to a university ; and, even if it could, it would destroy the University as a seat 
of learning. 

fi. The solution offered by others that the Department should over take from the University 
all the powers mentioned in paragraph 3 of their note seems to me also unsound and, even if 
it be sound, it is unwise for the reasons mentioned in paragraph 1 of this note. 

6 . The Commission therefore tried to substitute a Board for the Department and the Uni¬ 
versity and to give it, as far as possible, the powers of both the University and of the Depart¬ 
ment. There are, as Mr. de la’Fosse points out, some difficulties :— 

(a) Can a Board,consisting largely of non-officials become Government ? Can Govern¬ 
ment wipe its hands of its responsibility for secondary and intermediate education 
and, in answer to criticism in the Legislative Councils, smile and say that this is 
a matter for the Board ? 

(h) If it cannot, then I agree with Mr. de la Fosse that Government cannot delegate even 
certain functions to the Board unless it has the means of finding out for itself about 
the schools and, it necessary, of putting pressure on the Board. I therefore agree 
with him that inspection should be with Government, arid also with his suggestion 
for a Grand Inquest by means of a joint inspection. I take it also that Mr. de la 
Fosse has no objections to the Board holding supplementary inspections—though 
of a different nature—at the time of in situ examinations. 

(c) Is it reasonable to expect such a Board to carry out all the duties suggested by the 
Commission ? I agree therefore with Mr. de la Fosse's suggestion in regard to 
sub-boards, subject to my remarks in paragraph 2 of his note. 

7 . Government, institutions and alloration of grants. —Inspection therefore goes to the Depart¬ 
ment, and recognition in the main to the sub-boards but Mr. de la Fosse has made suggestions 
m regard to the former and I in regard to the latter whereby the authorities concerned may ba 
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brought into closer con'act. The main issue is over the control cf Government institutions 
and the allocation of grants. The majority of the Commission wanted to reduce the cleavage 
between the Government and the private institutions and to constitute an authority, namely 
the Board, which would be able to review impartially the need of both types of institutions and 
to frame a complete policy of development. Again, if the Government institutions remained 
under the Department, then there would not be that amount of coming and going between Govern¬ 
ment and private institutions. I agree here with Mr. do la Fosse that, if an all-round provident 
fund were substituted for a pension fund, the proposal of the majority of the Commission wo r d 
not carry so much weight. But the majority of the Commission had another argument in 
favour of the Board control—I presume with considerable executive powers invested in the 
Chairman—of Government institutions. They held that the body which controls recognition 
should allocate grants under conditions prescribed by the Minister or Member. Unless the 
recognising authority has the means to help schools, it has either to turn the boys out into the 
street by refusing or withdrawing recognition or to grant recognition on easy terms—the present 
practice of the Syndicate. It should not be forced into the necessity of giving a blank refusal 
of recognition. There is also a danger of Government being tugged one way by the Department 
in favour of its own schools and of being tugged the other way by the Board in favour of private 
schools. There is also the very difficult problem of converting the second-grade and probably 
some of the degree college's into intermediate colleges. This task would not conveniently be 
carried out by the Department. But, if the Board has no money, it would find it difficult to 
recognise the new intermediate colleges. For example, the Board may have to visit, say 
Krishnagar and Mymensingh and discuss with the authorities in these places the constitution 
of intermediate colleges. It would be ridiculous if they only could refuse recognition They 
should be in a position to advise Government on the improvements necessary to recognition. 

There is, I feel, a great deal to be said for these contentions, but I doubt if the Commission 
have gone far enough in their arguments. The Commission have argued as to whether these 
powers should be granted to the Board or to the Department. They can, under the existing 
organisation of Government, be granted to neither. The Board cannot be responsible for 
educational finance, though it can be of great assistance to Government in this respect. If the 
suggestion that the Director of Public Instruction becomo Secretary to Government (dealt with 
later in this note) be accepted, then the difficulty will, I think, be removed; and the various 
branches of educational work will be brought closer together. Then the Minister or Member 
and the (new type of) Secretary will utilise the Board to a large extent. The Board will be 
asked to advise Government in drawing up the financial estimates ;it will advise Government 
on the improvements necessary for recognition ; and it will advise Government as to whether 
a Government or an aided institution should be placed in a special locality requiring an inter¬ 
mediate college ; it will advise Government as to which course should best be taken by a par¬ 
ticular intermediate college. Again, Government will probably invite its assistance in the 
allocation of grants, say for scientific equipment and so forth. By this means, i.e., by merging 
the Department with the Secretariat, the tug of war between the Department and the Board will 
be removed. 

8 . The Commission seem to me to have thought too much about the’ Board and too little 
about the uecessity of reconstituting the Government organisation. In this matter I agree 
almost entirely with Mr. de la Fosse. 

9. Composition of the Central Board. —I agree with Mr. de la Fosse, except that I do not 
think that the Inspector of- the Presidency Division should be on the Central Board. He will 
be Chairman of the Presidency sub-Board and, as such, will have plenty of work to do. Besides, 
it is not fair to the other sub-boards that the Presidency Division should be thus favoured. If 
Mr. de la Fosse cannot think of another Government official, I would omit. 

10. The Director of Public Instruction.—-I agree with Mr. de la Fosse that the Director should 
be a Secretary to Government. The omission to do so would be fatal. I do not wish to 
follow Mr. de la Fosse in his criticism of the existing bicameral system, as I have no experience 
in the matter. I can well understand with him that there are delays and difficulties. But 
I can foresee them still more clearly unless the changes advocated by the Commission and by 
Mr. de la Fosse are accepted. The HjubrBoards, the Boards and the Director (with their respective 
offices) would be enough in all conscience. If to these is added the General Departomnt of the 
Secretariat, then I can foresee terrible friction, delay and so forth. 

11 . In this connexion, I would refer to paragraphs 42 and 43 of Chapter XXVIII of the 
Report. I do not follow the interpretation of Sir Claude Hill’s speech by the Commission, but 
that is another matter. Sir Claude Hill and Mr. de la Fosse seem to be treading very similar 
ground. They appear to me to figure an administrative head of education, assisted by various 
kinds of expert advisers and carrying out on behalf of Government certain functions which 
belong to Government. Now come along the Commission with a modification of the picture 
and with their suggestions for a Board with its functions. The difference l etween*Mr. de la 
Fosse and the Commission is over the functions and their distribution. The Commission seem 
to me on dangerous ground when they naively say that the Department cannot bs reorganised. 
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Sir Claude Hill and Mr. de la Fosse seem to have shown how it could be reorganised, hut the 
latter, and very possibly the former, admit that, under existing conditions in Bengal, even 
when it is reorganised, it would the unwise to give it all the functions. 

12. And so we come hack, in conclusion, to the two main points in the discussion. The 
Department must be reorganised, and there is little doubt as to the shape which should be taken. 
In the second place, there must be some division of functions between the Board, and the 
Department and Secretariat so merged. 

I do not think there is much difference between Mr. de la Fosse and myself, except that 
possibly I lay greater emphasis than he on the need for goiving the Board advisory powers in 
Finance and the allocation of grants. I believe also, that, if the Comm ission had thought out 
in greater detail the reorganisation of the educational machinery of Government,they would 
have come to similar conclusions. I would only reiterate what I have said in paragraph I in 
regard to the attitude of Bengal towards recognition by the Department. I believe also that, 
if the educational organisation of Government is not carried out, there will be worse confusion 
than now. The idea of the Department and the Board working together in double harness 
under the existing Secretariat seems to me out of the question. 

G. Anderson— 3-7-19. 


(in) Explanatory note by C. F. de la Fosse. 

Secretary , 

I am glad to find that you so generally endorse my note and adopt in the mala my sugges¬ 
tions. In reading through the notes again I am, however, not quite sure that sufficient justice 
has been done by either of us to the work of the Commission. We have had to criticize parts 
of their scheme somewhat strongly, and this may possibly give a wrong impression of our 
general attitude towards their proposals. I should like therefore to take this opportunity of 
placing on record my recognition of the value of their work for secondary and intermediate 
education. 1 believe that their irnosal 'or t e relegj.t on of nte.mediate classes to hi her 
schools will be epoch-making and will in course of time effect a complete transformation, not 
only in Bengal but in India generally, of the English schools. It was beciuse I felt this 
that I have endeavoured to make their Bchomo more workable — to relieve their proposed 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education of functions which would only embarrass 
it in the exercise of its more important and appropriate duties. I am anxious to sec the experi¬ 
ment given a trial under tho most favourable, conditions and to insure that it docs not come 
to grief through overwhelming the Board with administrative work. It was from this point 
of view that I approached my task and it was from this point of view also that I had the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Anderson, whoso loyalty to the Commission remains unshaken by his general 
agreement with my proposed modifications in their scheme. 

There arc a few points in your note upon which — since you have been so kind as to show 
it to me — I will make a few brief comments 

(The references below are to paragraphs of your note.) 

Paragraph 2 .—It is the hope of the Commission that the high school examination will be, 
for the great majority, the goal of education. If the courses are well drawn up and the te3t3 
a,re genuine there should not be, as you foreshadow, a flood of pupils pouring through Interme¬ 
diate Classes into the University. High school education should open up new avenues of 
study and employment. The Commission have devised their scheme with the object of divert¬ 
ing large numbers from endeavouring to enter the university. Even at the intermediate 
stage the courses will not be purely literary nor designed solely with a view to university studies. 
In this connection the passages in the report dealing with the recruitment to Government 
service in all, and especially in its lower, grades are apposite. 

Paragraph 7 (j ).— Mr. Anderson tells me that you are mistaken in supposing that the 
Commission’s preference for a Board of Becondary Education to a Government Department 
was duo to their contemplating the transfer of secondary education to the charge of a minister. 
This aspect of the matter did not, as as matter of fact, influence their decision, as the device of 
such a l oard was contemplated some months before the Montague-Chelmsford report was 
published. 

Paragraph 10 .— The composition of the board proposed by'you does not greatly differ 
from mine. It was because I doubled whether professional men and representatives of indus¬ 
tries would be able to attend meetings regularly that I did not rely upon them to “ redress the 
balance.” It is likely that the representatives of the Calcutta University will be the most regular 
in attendance. It is therefore important to restrict the university in the case of most of its 
nominees to choosing persons qualified for the work. It should find no difficulty in nominating 
qualified persons from among its multitudinous boards.&nd committees. I therefore still prefer 
my proposed constitution. 
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Paragraph 11A The Government rather than the 'Governor should make the appoint¬ 
ments to nos. 11,12,13,14 and 15 of the board. Otherwise, it would seem to be ignoring the 
Hi mister or Member. 

Paragraph V. Should the Board persistently recognize unworthy schools and an 
impasse result between the Education Department and the i oard I would take a different 
line from that suggested by you. The matter should be brought to the notice of the minister 
or member for education by the department and he should address the Board and ask it for 
an explanation. The views of the Department would be made known to the Board through 
its representatives on the Board, and it would not be possible for the Board to evade the points 
at issue in submitting its explanation to the Minister, nor to continue its course of action in the 
face of the c'is' losu.e-. I think it would be dangerous to call upon the University to disqualify 
students coming from such institutions. It would be better, iu my opinion, to leave the 
University out in taking punitive measures. 

Paragraph 13 .— You have not quite understood my position in regard to the question of 
making the Director a Secretary to Government, for you speak of hi n as an administering and 
touring officer and in paragraph 12 (c) in dealing with the possibility of friction between the Board 
and the I epartment you suggest that there might be an appeal to the local Government. I 
want to see a complete reorganization of the whole educational machinery. I want in short 
a ministry of education. Such also seems to have been the desire of the Commission ; for 
they not only recommended thattbe Director should be a Secretary to Government, but that 
he should be chief of the general staff. As such he would necessarily be surrounded by a number 
of expert advisers. In several places in the report they refer to the necessity of co-operation 
between the L epartment so reorganised and the Board : for example, they suggest that the 
officers of the Board and the Bepartment should be located in the same bedding. It is not 
unfair to the Commission to point out that they had neither the time nor the necessary experience 
of the Indian system of administration to elaborate their ideas. In this connection I invite 
attention to the concluding paragraph of Mr. Anderson’s note in which he expresses the 
opinion that had the Commission been able to work out in greater detail the reorganization 
of the educational machinery of Government they would have arrived at similar conclusions 
to myself. 

I regard therefore the reorganization of the educational machinery as essential to the 
carrying out of the Commission's proposals. The post of Director of Public Instruction, as 
such, should disappear. I am hot merely advocating the substitution of an educational for 
a lav administrator as Secretary to Government in the Education Department but a complete 
reconstruction, under which education in all its branches would be treated not as a 1 side 
show ’ but as the serious business of a whole department of Government. 

Paragraph 14 .— I am not against substituting a provident fund for a pension. Many, 
indeed the majority, I believe, would prefer it. 

C. F. r® la Fosse —17-7-19. 


(iv) Summary of opinions of Messrs. C. F. de la Fosse and G. Anderson, 

1. Tho Director of Public Instruction should he a Secretary to Government; and with 
him would be associated a strong controlling and supervising agency for education. 

2. The Department (thus reconstructed) will inspect all schools and intermediate colleges, 
copies of reports of high schools and intermediate colleger being forwarded to the Board and, 
if necessary, to the Sub-Boards. 

3. A Board of Seooudary and Intermediate Education should be constituted and should 
consist of the following :— 

(1) The President (a salaried and whole-time officer, appointed by Government). 

(2) The Inspector of the Presidency Division (later a Deputy Director or Chief Inspector). 

Mr. Anderson would omit this officer for reasons given in paragraph 9 of his note 
but cannot suggest a substitute and thinks the Bengal Government should he 
consulted. 

(3) The Principal of a Government Training College for Teachers. 

(4) The Principal, of a Government Intermediate College. 

(5-6) Two Musalrrian members co-opted by the Board, being respectively (a) a person 
engag .1 in teaching in term, diate cLsses and ( h) a headmaster of a high school, 
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(7—10) Representatives of the following appointed by Government:— 

(a) Agriculture. 

( b ) Engineering. 

(c) Medicine and Public Health, 

(d) Industry and Commerce. 

(11—’15) Memhers appointed by the University of Calcutta, three of whom shall be res¬ 
pectively (a) the Principal of a Training Institution, (b) the Principal of an Inter¬ 
mediate College, and (c) the Head Master of a High School. 

(16-17) Members appointed by the University of Dacca, of whom one at least shall bo 
a person belonging to on - of the categories (o) to (c) mentioned above. 

(18) The Registrar (a salaried and whole-time officer, appointed by Government) who 
shall be Secretary to the Board. 

4. The Board shall 

(a) conduct the Intermediate and High School examinations; 

(f») prescribe the courses for these examinations; 

(c) recognise the intermediate oolleges and such high schools as are attached to inter' 
mediate colleges; 

(il) hold every three years a joint inspection of the institutions named under (c) by means 
of an inspection committee consisting of the President, an inspector or inspectors 
named by the Board and the Government divisional inspector concerned; 

(e) carry out such other functions as may be delegated to it by Government. Mr. 
Anderson suggests that Government might invite the assistance of the Board 
in drawing up the financial estimates and in the allocation of certain grants. 
Mr. de la Posse agrees that this would be a necessary part of the inspection. 

5. The Board shall have the right to advise Government on :— 

(а) grants to institutions named in 4 (c) above preparatory to their recognition and 

for future developments; 

(б) grants necessary to contemplated changes in the courses drawm up by the Board; 
(c) the location of intermediate colleges, 

6. There shall be a Sub-Board in each division of Bengal and in Assam. Mr, de la Fossa 
suggests that each Sub-Board shall consist of:— 

(a) The Divisional Inspector (Chairman), 

(b) The Principal of a Government Intermediate College, 

(c) A member nominated by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(d) A member nominated by the Board of Mufassal Colleges, 

(e) A Muslim member, nominated by tbe Commissioner of the Division, and in the case 

of Assam by the Government of Assam, who is engaged in teaching in an inter¬ 
mediate college or in a high school, 

Jlr. Anderson suggests—and Mr, de la Fosse agrees—that the composition of the Sub-Boarda 
should be re-discussed after special reference in the matter has been made to the Governments 
of Bengal and Assam. [See paragraph 2 (b) of Mr. Anderson’s note.] 

7. The Sub-Boards shall recognise high schools, except those attached to intermediate 
colleges. Mr. Anderson suggests that the Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
should have power, after reviewing the examination results, of withdrawing, after warning, 
recognition from a high school. The Sub-Boards shall carry out such other functions as may 
be delegated to them by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education or by Government. 
They shall have the right to advise Government in regard to grants required by a high school 
ior improvements necessary to recognition ; and to advise the Board of Secondar yand Inter-, 
mediate Education on the examination courses. 

C. F, de la Fosse,—15-7-19, 

G, Anderson,— 15-7-19, 
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D,—Calcutta University. 

(t) Notes forwarded with draft bill by Messrs, de la Fosse and G. Anderson, 

Secretary, 

1. I send herewith the draft Bill and Statutes for the reconstruction of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, prepared in accordance with the recommendations of the majority of the Commission. 
For the reasons given in the case of the Dacca University scheme I judged it better to present 
the case in this form to the Legislative Department; indeed, the extraordinarily complicated 
nature of the Calcutta University scheme made any other method of presentation well nigh 
impossible. The task of sifting out, arranging and combining the recommendations of tha 
Commission into a homogeneous whole might have baffled me, had I not again had a full note on 
the scheme by Mr. Anderson to refer to and his constant and ready help in explaining the inten¬ 
tions of the Commission. He has placed me under a further debt of obligation by his careful 
scrutiny of my drafts and by his shrewd suggestions. I think he will agree with me that, despita 
the lucid exposition of the scheme in the chapters of the Report that deal with the Calcutta 
University, it is exceedingly difficult to follow the scheme throughout all its ramifications, and 
still more difficult to visualise it in actual working. I have endeavoured to carry out the views 
of the Comtnission as faithfully as is possible, and such small changes as I have made ara 
designed merely to give effect to their intentions in a more practical manner. 

2. In this not8 I shall confine myself to a consideration of the Bill and the Statutes. 
I shall reserve my criticisms of the Commission’s scheme for a separate note. I shall assume, 
for the present, that the Government of India mean to legislate along the lines of the Com¬ 
mission’s detailed proposals. The remarks which follow therefore have reference only to the 
form and contents of the Bill and its Schedule. 

3. I have called the Bill a Bill for the Reconstruction of the Calcutta University. The 
Commission contemplates the gradual merging of the University into the new form and not its 
recreation on a new foundation. It means the saddling of the synthesis — the co-operative 
system of teaching between the University and certain of its colleges—with a vast body of post¬ 
graduate teachers now employed by the University, a rather serious handicap to the new scheme, 
one would have'thought, but it simplifies the treatment of University Trusts, such as the Palrtf 
Trust and the Sir Rash Behan Ghosh Endowment. The legal position of the reformed University 
in relation to the present University will be a matter for the consideration of the Legislative 
Department, and I merely call attention here to this aspect of the matter. The numbering and 
lettering below refer to clauses and sub-clauses of the Bill and Statutes. 

The Bill 

Clause 5 {10), —I have introduced among the powers of-the University the right to maintain 
halls as wed as hostels and to license halls and hostels. The distinction between the two would 
be, for all intents and purposes, that a hall would be inter-collegiate while a hostel would !e 
attached to a college. The Commission would not, I think, have been averse from the use 
of the term hall to denote a particular kind of hostel or from the establishment of halls somewhat 
similar to those contemplated in the Dacca University Scheme. Halls of such a kind would be a 
peculiarly appropriate way in which the University itself, and missionary and other philanthropic 
bodies might assist the working of the synthesis without altering its character or encroaching 
upon its functions. 

Clause 13 (J).—The Commission appears to have contemplated an arrangement under 
which the Vice-Chancellor might not necessarily be Chairman of the Executive Council. What¬ 
ever its motive may have been, and it is not difficult to guess what situation it had in mind, 
two Kings of Brentford would produce a very difficult situation, if both were forceful persons 
■with strong views of their own in regard to University management. I do not think such an 
arrangement would be workable, nor would it be fair to the Vice-Chancellor. The Commission 
has rightly vested him with very considerable authority. As a mere member of the Executive 
Committee with a rival authority in the Chair his position might at times be embarrassing, if 
not almost untenable. 

Clause 18 (a).—The Commission has not sufficiently considered the possibility of the clash 
of authorities in matters of discipline. I have therefore proposed that the Vice-Chance los 
ah all have authority to settle on appeal such differences as are likely to arise in cases of breach of 
discipline occuring among studente attending lectures in colleges to which they do not belong. 

Clause 23 (a). —The Commission seems to have been over-anxious to restrict, the powers of 
the Executive Council. Some member of the Commission must have had unhappy experience* 
with a university syndicate in the past. At any rate there are indications of a bias against 
giving the Executive Council—which is the syndicate under another name—more authority 
than can be helped. The Commission proposes under this clause to prevent it from taking any 
action in regard to “ expenditure for academic purposes.” w_at;ver t.-at may mean, before. 
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a report has been received from the Academic Council. Apart from the fact that so loosely 
worded a phrase would be a constant source of dispute, I can, as a member of a University 
Syndicate for'more than fifteen years, assure the Government of India that the proposal, if 
adopted, would bring business frequently to a standstill. The Executive Council must have 
full control and be able to take prompt action in regard to expenditure within the limits of the 
budget. The Treasurer and the Finance Committee will check any tendency to extravagance or 
irregularity. I have therefore omitted the phrase. 

Clause 27. —I had omitted mention of the Board of Mufassal Colleges in this Clause 
because, with Mr. Anderson, I looked forward to a time when it might be no longer needed— 
when by the establishment of a number of unitary teaching universities in the mufassal it would 
have ceased to have any work to do. It seemed therefore better to exclude the Board from 
those which must be constituted by the Act and to relegate it to the Statutes, from which its 
ultimate disappearance might be more easily effected. But on further consideration of the 
matter this course does not seem to me - quite fair to the Commission. The Commission sets 
great store by the Mufassal Board, and it is, indeed, one of the most important component parts of 
its reconstructed University ; moreover I do not share the sanguine hope of the Commission that 
under the scheme it has devised the Mufassal Board will ever be indispensable. It, must, 
therefore, so it seems to me, figure in the Act. I bring the matter to notice in fairness to 
Mr. Anderson, whom I have deserted in the breach, and because the Government of India 
may wish to consider the matter further, 

Clause 70. —The Commission docs not appear to have mule any very clear di&'inction 
between Statutes, Ordinaees and Regulations in regard to the matters to be dealt with therein. 
As this may cause confusion, I have made a classification of the kind of matters to be dealt 
with under each head, and have relegated a number of matters of detail to Regulations. The. 
Academic Council should not be tied down in matters relating to courses, etc., by Ordinances, 
such a method of legislation would be cumbrous, since changes will bef requent. 

Clause 37(1). —This is an important and fundamental change. .The Commission insists 
Upon every under-graduate being enrolled as a member of a college, and one gathers from the 
report*that it would have been glad, had it been possible, to compel all graduate-students to be 
similarly enrolled. Seeing what some of the Calcutta colleges are like and what the pressure for 
admission is in some of them, it seems hardly fair to require a young man of ability and good 
-Social position, unable to find admission into one of the better colleges, to seek admission to a 
college which is little more than a cramming institution and a very poor one at that. But there 
is an even stronger reason for relaxing the rigidity of their proposed rule, and it is this : it would 
cut off all teachers in schools from studying privately for a degree examination. 1 do not know 
what may be the position in Bengal in regard to this matter, but in the United Provinces every 
encouragement is given to the teachers to improve their knowledge by private study for 
University degrees. Many take advantage of the privilege of being allowed to appear privately 
and, indeed, unless they succeed in improving their academic qualifications in this way they are 
liable to have their promotion stopped in the middle of their career by a “ qualification bar ” to- 
further advancement. I know of one case in which a teacher who started with no higher quali¬ 
fication than that of the School-leaving Certificate has by private study as a teacher attained to 
the M.A. degree, and is now an assistant professor in a college. I have by the insertion of this 
clause endeavoured to secure that the door to a degree shall not be handed, barred and bolted 
against the really deserving private student. It is necessary in my opinion to leave it a little 
ajar for such as these. By doing so I may be accused of dealing a blow at the root of the 
synthesis. It is not a very heavy blow in any case, and, if the clause I have proposed is admit¬ 
ted and worked hereafter with discretion by the university authorities concerned, it will help to 
disarm some opposition to the synthesis and be of use in increasing the supply of better educated 
teachers. 

Clause 38 ( 3 ). —The Commission appears to propose that th« number of external examiners 
should be the same as that of internal examiners. It might be difficult to arrange always for 
this, especially in case of emergency. I have therefore modified the proposal by prescribing that 
there shall always be at least one external examiner in the subject or subjects included in a 
Department of Teaching — i.e., in philosophy, which may include ethics, logic and psychology 
in only one of the three would it be Incumbent on the University to appoint an external examiner’ 

Clause 40 (1 ).—The accounts of the University should be annually audited by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, since that Government is likely to have to bear most of the cost of university 
reconstruction. Government audit is moreover the rule in the case of all Provincial Univer¬ 
sities. 

One or two changes, already agreed to in the case of the Dacca Bill, have been inserted 
in the case of Calcutta University also, e.g., a provision for removal from membership of 
the University, Clause 41. 
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The Statutes. 

Clause 2. —I have taken some liberties with the constitution of the Court. The Com¬ 
mission regards, apparently with equanimity, the assembling of a Court of some four or five 
hundred members. Finance has not been the Commission’s strong point, and I cannot bring 
myself to believe that the expense of bringing together such a mighty gathering of all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women—would be justified by the results. I have therefore curtailed 
somewhat the generous representation of public bodies, associationp, communities, companies, 
etc,, etc., which the Commission has proposed. The constitution of the Court is otherwise not 
materially altered and it is still a rather unwieldy body. 

Clause 3 (b ).—I have inserted a sentence limiting the interference of the Committee of 
Reference to items of expenditure above an ’amount to be specified by Ordinance. Without 
some limitation of this kind a factious Committee might harass the Executive Council continu¬ 
ously and hamper business. 

Clause 6 (a).—I have treated the constitution of the Academic Council in a manner similar 
to that of the Court. As Dean of a Faculty of Arts, to the numbers of which there is no statutory 
limit, I can assure the Government of India that a huge deliberative assembly for dealing with 
academic matters, especially courses of study and standards of examinations, is hard to keep from 
discursiveness, and it has a tendency to impede progress by postponements to enable members 
to acquaint themselves with the business in hand: 

I have added a final sub-clause ( l) under this Statute giving the Aca'demic Council power 
to appoint an Executive Committee. The number and variety of the functions of the Academic 
Council seem to me to render some such machinery necessary for the despatch of business. 

Clause 73. —The Commission does not seem to have contemplated the possibility of a 
Women’s College attaining to the rank of a Constituent College, i.e., a college, entitled to play 
its part in the co-operative system ot teaching in the Univertity. Throughout its report the 
Commission has been inclined to treat the higher education of women as too tender a plant for 
any but separate tending ; but there can surely be no justification oil this score for preventing 
any of the Women’s Colleges from ever aspiring to be treated on the same terms as those for men. 

Clauses 25 (c), 27 (<:), 25 (c) and 32 (h). —The Commission was driven by the need there will be 
for securing cohesion in the working of its complicated scheme to make the Vice-Chancellor 
Chairman of every important board and committee. The task of presiding over every meeting of 
every one of them is likely to prove at times a physical impossibility. T have therefore provided 
against such a contingency by including in the above clauses a Vice-Chairman, so that if neces¬ 
sary work can go on in the absence of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Clause 28(2). —Instead of the rather clumsy device for election purposes of assembling 
Teachers’ Councils of University Colleges, which would be expensive and difficult, I have substi¬ 
tuted a plan by which each University College will send its own representative to the Mufassal 
Board. 

Clause 32. —I have omitted the Executive Officer of the Board of Students Welfare. 
Ilis chief duty would have been to pass plans and estimates for hostels, etc. . If he were a trained 
architect and engineer he would be. a rather expensive luxury. If he were not, lie would be wor.-e 
than useless. Any oilier functions that might have been assigned to him could be appropriately, 
discharged by other members of the Board of Students Welfare. 

C. F. De la Fosse,—2D-7-19. 

As Mr. de la Fosse says in his note, he and I have spent laborious days in preparing the 
draft scheme. I agree almost entirely with him in liis proposed amendments ; and I would add 
that, in my opinion, he has not as yet modified to any marked extent the proposals of the Com¬ 
mission, I should like to add a few remarks. 

2. Paragraph 3 of Mr. de la Fosse’s note .—Whatever be the difficulties, I think that th re 
should be a reconstructed, and not a new, University of Calcutta. The post graduate staff will 
then take part in all the teaching of the University. 

3. Clause 5 (10) Bill. —I agree with Mr. dc la Fosse. I prefer the title “ hall ” to the 
Commission’s “ inter-collegiate hostel.” 

4. Clause 13 (.'?).—The Commission had two objects in view in proposing that the Vice- 
Chancellor need not be Chairman of the Executive Council.— 

(а) The Vice-Chancellor might be embarrassed in expressing his point of view H lie w ere 

Chairman. The Commission regarded the Chairman’s primary duty to keep oruer. 

(б) If the Vice-Chancellor is to be a sort of Admirable Crichton it might be difficult to 

find such a man. Personally, I agree with Mr. de la Fosse. 
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5. —Clau.se> 27 —I am sorry that Mr. de la Fos?e has altered his mind. I still feel that 
no mention of the Mufassal Board should be made in the Act; and especially m view of 
paragraph 33 of Chapter XXXV of the Report. 

" We feel that it is not possible or just that Calcutta should be encouraged at once to dis¬ 
embarrass itself of its responsibilities for their (the Mufassal Colleges) guidance. 
We strongly feel, however, that the Mufassal Board should be regarded not as 
a permanent but as a temporary organization. —We recommend it as a means oi 
leading up to and preparing a better and a permanently satisfactory solution.” 

These words seem to me to indicate that the Musfassal Board should appear in the 
Statutes and not in the Act. 5 

The Commission were united in recegynending the Mufassal Board and also that it- should 
be regarded as a temporary device to meet present difficulties. They were not united as to their 
ideals : hence paragraph 33 of Chapter XXXV. There are 3 possible lines of deve opment of 
the Mufassal Board 

(a) Paragraph 22 of Chapter XXXV .—“ In the long run the best thing for Bengal will bo 
the establishment of a small number of efficiently organised universities in the 
mufassal." 

{h) The substitution of an affiliating for the Mufassal Board, i.e.., the permission to the 
weaker Calcutta colleges to join the organization. The arguments given against 
this proposal in paragraph 32 of Chapter XXXV do not seen) to me very convincing, 

(c) The formation of a University of Bengal discussed in paragraphs 25—29 of Chapter. 
XXXV, which do seem to me convincing. The constitution of a University of 
Bengal would be tantamount to the admission of immediate failure. It would 
spoil all chances of (a) above. I am not so pessimistic as all that. 

Personally, 1 hope that (a) will win ; if not, (b). But let all have a run for their money. By 
placing the Mufassal Board in the Bill we should be unfair to (a), (6) and (c); and, in my opinion, 
we should be running counter to the Commission’s intentions. 

G. Clause 2 — Statutes. —The Court must be reduced in numbers. The University will 
be bankrupt by travelling expenses. I should put oh representatives of the Academic; 
Council and not the whole Council. And why honorary Fellows ? I thought they were dead 
long ago. 

7. Clause 13 — Statute s.—I agree with Mr. de la Fosse that a Women’s College should not 
be debarred from being a Constituent College. Moreover, women students reading in men’s 
colleges should be treated as. men and should not take the Women’s Boards examinations. 
Mr. de la Fosse agrees, but h»3 omitted to note this small departure from the Commission’s, 
proposal. 

8. Clause 37 (/}— The Bill. —I agree with Mr. de la Fosse. The Commission did not 
think of the private student- I am afraid, however, that I take a more serious view of the 
matter than Mr. de la Fosse. By opening the door Mr. de la Fosse runs the risk of breaking the 
synthesis, i.e., the new re ationship between University and college designed by the Commission. 
The Commission want, to retain the college in the picture and so laid great store on the rule 
that every undergraduate student should be attached to a college, and by doing so get the 
benefit of tutorial supervision. Personally, I do not think you can divorce lecturing from 
tuition and give one to ons authority and the other to another, but that is another matter. Nor 
do I see where the constituent colleges are coming from to provide for the numbers of students. 
Jr the Commission srule is not imposed rigidly and if the University is permitted to enrol private 
students, why should students who are poor and attach little importance to tutorial work go to 
a college at all ? The answer is that colleges should show that they have something to give. 
Mr. de la Fosse may in the long run be strengthening rather than breaking the synthesis by 
putting the colleges on their mettle. I should prefer to take the risk suggested by Mr. de la Fosse 
rather than impose a hardship on teachers working for a degree and still more rather than force 
students to enroll themselves at (say) the Vidyasagar College. 

9. Mr. de fa Fosse has discussed with me his other suggestions with which I agree. 

\ 10. There is another matter which f consider of vital importance. I do not think that my 
suggestion will be a departure from the Commission’s proposals in theory, though it may'be in 
practice. Well over a year ago I spoke to the Commission abont the temporarily affiliated 
colleges, that is the very weak colleges in Calcutta. I suggested that they might be attached to 
\ e Mufassal Board, but they woukl not hear of it. They said : ‘ Their inclusion would be bad 
luck on the Mufassal Board.” I agreed and replied : (l Their connexion with the Teaching 
University will be even harder luck on that institution.’’ A Bengali proverb whiph seemed 
To me peculiarly apposite was then related. The gist of the proverb was roughly a3 
follow s :—“ Po not admit an evil person to your house. If you do, he will take a chair and sit 
down ; he wi 1 ask for food and eat ; he will ask for a bed and lie down. The house will then be 
his agd got yours.” So it will be with the temporily affiliated colleges. 
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If they have any connexion with the Teaching University, in a few years the reconstructed 
University will he theirs just as much as the present University. I have seen these colleges. 
The Bangabasi and the Vidyasagar Colleges seem to me a menace to all that is good and to ba 
beyond recall. The latter has some 1,800 students and an impossible building. The students 
are taught in shifts, three a day. The former college is as bad. I went into every class-room 
and could find no room in spite of the fact that about half the students had received a holiday in 
honour of the Commissioner’s visit, and the court-yard and neighbouring streets were crowded 
with students. Owing to the intervention of the Central Intelligence Department the platforms 
of Sealdah Station had been barred to them. What is the use of talking to these colleges of 
tutorial guidance and so forth! I feel therefore that a definite time limit should be given to such 
colleges. “ Improve or get out ”. The latter seems to me inevitable if Bengal is to prosper. 
The most I would do would be to make temporary arrangements for their continuance under the 
Transitory Provisions of the Bill, and no mention of these colleges should be made either in the 
Bill or the Statutes. These colleges must be forced to face facts. If they do not, they will just 
go on indefinitely. I should also be prepared to see an alteration in the Statute defining a Univer¬ 
sity College, whereby such a college could be located in Calcutta, but will say nothing further 
as I understand that Mr. de la Fosse intends to discuss the matter later. But I submit that, 
if the synthesis is accepted, my suggestion regarding the temporarily affiliated colleges should 
be consid^rod, I agree with the Bengali proverb. 

G, Anderson— -25-7-19. 


A 


Bill 


For the Reconstruction of the Calcutta University. 

Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the system of government of the Calcutta University 
with a view to establishing a co-operative system of, teaching between the University and 
certain of its colleges, and with a view to enabling the University to exercise a due control 
over the quality and character of the teaching given in its name in all colleges, however 
associated with it; It is hereby enacted as follows :•— 


Short title and exteat. 


1. (1) This Act may be called tho Calcutta 
University Reconstruction Act, 19 . 


(2) It shall, save as otherwise expressly provided herein, come into force on such date as 
the Governor General in Council may, by notification in tho Gazette of India, direct. 

2. Interpretation .—This Act shall repeal Acts II, XXII and XXVIII of 1857 and Act VIII 
of 1904, in so far as these Acts relate to ,he University of Calcutta and are inconsistent with 
this Act. 


8. (a) “ Statutes,” “ Ordinances ” and 
Definitions. 


“ Regulations ” respectively mean, the Statutes, 
Ordinances and Regulations of the University for 
the time being in force. 


(b) “ The Board of Mufassal Colleges ” means the special board of the University concerned 
with University Colleges and Mufassal Colleges. 


(c) “ University ” means the University of Calcutta, 

(d) “ Incorporated College ” means a college incorporated with the University and 
managed and maintained by the University. ' 

(e) “ Constituent College ” means a college which, though a corporation distinct from 
the University, is entitled to take part in the co-operative teaching of the University. 

(/) “ Temporarily Affiliated College ” means a college located in the city of Calcutta or 
its suburbs which is admitted to the privileges of association with the University for a limited 

(g) “ Mufassal College ” means a college associated with the University which is not 
located in the city of Calcutta or its suburbs. 



(h) “ University College ” means a Mufassal College which is represented on a Special • 
Panel of the Mufassal Board and is privileged to participate in the framing of its courses 
and in the conduct of the examination of its students. 


{i) “ Appointed Teacher ” means a teacher appointed by the University to give instruc¬ 
tion onits behalf. 

(/) “Recognised Teacher’-' means a teacher re: ognised by the University as qualified 
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to give instruction, attendance at which is counted as qualifying for admission to a uni¬ 
versity examination. 

(k) “ Local Government ” means the Governor of Bengal in Council. 

(f) “ Registered Graduates ” means graduates registered under the provision? of this Act. 

(m) “ Hall ” means an intercollegiate unit of residence. 

(n) “ Hostel ” means a unit of residence attached to a college. 

(o) “ Teachers ” includes professors, readers and lecturers. 

(p) “ Servants ” includes clerical establishment and menials in the employ of the 
University. 

(q) “ Undergraduates of the University ” means such persons attending lectures or receiving 
instruction in the University as have been admi tted to the University in accordance with 
this Act and the Ordinances. 

The University. 


4. (o) The first Chancellor and Vice-Chancel'or of the University and the first members 

of the Court, Executive Council, Academic Council 
Incorporation. and all persons who-may hereafter become, or be 

appointed as such officers or members, so long as they continue to hold such office or 
membership, shall be constituted a body corporate by name of the Calcutta University. 

(h) The Calcutta University shall have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, and 
shall sue, and be sued, by the said name. 


Powers of the University. 5. The University shall have the following powers :— 

(1) To grant and confer Degrees and other academic distinctions to and on persons 

who shall have pursued a course of study in the University or one of 
its colleges and shall have passed the examinations of the University under 
conditions laid down in the Ordinances and Regulations. „ 

(2) To confer Honorary Degrees or other distinctions on approved persons in the 

manner laid down in the Statutes. 

(3) To provide for instruction in such branches of learning as the University may think 

fit, and to make provision for research and for the advancement and dissemi¬ 
nation of knowledge. 

(4) To grant such diplomas and to provide such lectures and instruction for persons not 

being members of the University as the University may determine. 

(5) To incorporate colleges and to manage and ma'ntain the same; to admit respect¬ 

ively to the appropriate privileges of the University, Constituent Colleges, 
Temporarily Affiliated Colleges, Women’s Colleges, Mufassal Colleges, and 
University Colleges. 

(6) To inspect all colleges and institutions associated with the University. 

(7) To co-operate with other Universities and authorities in such manner and for 

such purposes as the University may determine. 

(8) To institute Professorships, Readerships, Lectureships and any other teaching 

posts required by the University, and to appoint persons to such Professor¬ 
ships, Readerships, Lectureships and posts. 

(9) To recognise teachers. 

(10) To institute and maintain Halls and Hostels for the residence of students and 

to approve and license Halls and Hostels maintained by other persons for 
the residence of students. 


(11) To institute and award Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes in 

accordance with the Statutes and the Regulations. 

(12) To demand and receive such fees as may be prescribed in the Ordinances. 

(13) To supervise and control the residence, health, recreation and discipline of students 

of the University and to inspect all students’ residences. 

(14) To do all such other acts and things whether incidental to the powers afore¬ 

said or not as may be requisite in order to further the objects of the University 
as a Teaching and Examining Body and to cultivate and promote Arts, 
Science and Learning. 
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6. (1) The meiuoe rs of the University shall be the Officers of the University, the Members 

of the Court, and of the Executive Council, the 
Membership of the University. Appointed Teachers and such other classes of 

teachers of the. University as may by the Statutes be admitted to membership, the Members 
of such other Boards as may by "the Statutes be declared as admitting to membership, 
the Members of the Academic Council and of the Faculties, the Graduates and Undergraduates 
and such other classes of persons as may be declared by the Statutes to bo Members 
of the University. 

(2) A person shall continue to be a member of the University so long only as he shall 
possess one of the qualifications enumerated in sub-section 1). 

7. The University shall be open to all persons of whatever class, caste, creed or sex, 

and it shall not be lawful for the University to 
University open to all classes, castea and a( ] 0 pt or impose on any person any test whatsoever 
crecds ' of race or of religious belief or profession in order 

to entitle him to be admitted as a teacher or student, or to hold any office therein, or to 
graduate thereat, or to enjoy or exercise any privilege thereof, except where such test is special¬ 
ly provided under the Statutes, or in respect of any particular benefaction accepted by the 
University, where such test is made a condition thereof by any testamentary or other instru¬ 
ment creating such benefaction; 

Provided that nothing in this section shall he deemed to prevent religious instruction 
being given to those willing to receive it in the manner prescribed by the Ordinance by 
persons (whether teachers of the University or not) approved for that purpose by the Executive 
Council. 


Teaching of the University. 


8. (1) The courses and cutr'cuh shall be 
prescribed by the Ordinances and Regulations. 


(2) It shall not be lawful for the University, or any of its colleges (other than Women’s 
Colleges) to conduct courses or to maintain classes for the purpose of preparing students for 
admission to the University. 

(3) The authority responsible for organising such teaching shall be prescribed by tko 
Statutes. 

The Visitor. 


The Visitor. 


9. (1) The Governor General shall be the Visitor 
of the University. 

(2) The Visitor shall have the right to cause an investigation to be made, by such person 
or persons as he may direct, of the University, its buildings, laboratories,‘equipment and of any 
institutions associated with the University, and also of the examinations, teaching and other 
work conducted or done by the University or by any institutions associated with the Uni¬ 
versity, and to cause an enquiry to be made in li!:e manner in respect of i ny matter 
connected with the University or with any institutions associated with the University and to 
address the Chancellor with reference to the results of such investigation or enquiry. 

(3) The Chancellor shall communicate to the Executive Council the views of the Visitor 
and shall advise the University on the action to be taken thereon. 

(4) The Executive Council shall report to the Chancellor, for communication to tlw 
Visitor such action as it is proposed to take or has been taken upon the results of such investi- 
gatiou or enquiry. 

Officers of the University. 

10. The following shall be the Officers of tho 

Officers of the University. University 

(1) The Chancellor. 

(2) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(3) Treasurer. 

(4) The Registrar. 

(5) The Director of Physical Education. 

(6) The Deans of Faculties, and 

(7) Such other Officers as may be declared by the Statutes to be Officers of the Uni¬ 

versity. 
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11. (1) The Chancellor shall be the Governor of the Presidency o' Bengal. He shab by 

virtue of his office be the head of the University 


The Chancellor. 


and the President of the Court and shall when 


present preside thereat and at any Convocation of the University. 

(2) The Chancellor shall have such powers as may be conferred oh him by this Act 
and the Statutes, 


(3) Every proposal for the conferment of an honorary degree shall be subject to the 
confirmation of the Chancellor. 


(4) The Chancellor shall, where committees of selection for professorships and readerships 
are constituted in British India, appoint one or more members of every sucb committee 
as may be prescribed by the Statutes. 

(5) The Chancellor shall have the right to hear appeals against the order of any Officer 
or Authority of the University affecting any class of persons in the University, and, if he 
thinks fit, shall advise the Executive Council thereon, and the Executive Council shall 
take such advice into consideration and shall make a report to the Chancellor. 


12, (a) The Vice-Chancellor shall be appointed by the Chancellor and shall hold office 

for such term and subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Statutes. 


Tho Vice-Chancellor. 


(6) Where any temporary vacancy in the office of the Vice-Chancellor occurs by reason 
of leave, illness or other cause the Executive Council, shall forthwith report the same 
to the Chancellor who shall make such arrangements for carrying on the office of tho Vice- 
Chancellor as he may think fit. 


13.. (1) .The Vice-Chancellor shall be the principal executive and academic officer of the 
r, . , ... ... ,,, „ University, and Bhall in the absence of the 

Chancellor preside at meetings of the Court and 
at any Convocation of the University. He shall be ari ex-officio member and Chairman of 
the Executive Council and of tbe Academic Council, and shall be entitled to be present and to 
speak at any meeting of any authority or body of tho University, but shall not be entitled 
to vote unless he is a member of the authority or body concerned. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Vice-Chancellor to Bee that this Act, the Statutes and 
the Ordinances are faithfully observed and he shall have all powers necessary for this purpose. 

(3) The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to convene meetings of the Court, the 
Executive Council and the Academic Council. 


(4) In any emergency, which in the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor requires that imme¬ 
diate action should be taken, the Vice-Chancellor shall take such action as he deems necessary, 
and shall within fourteen days thereafter report his actioD to the officer, authority, or body 
who or which, iu the ordinary course, would have dealt with the matter. 


(5) The Vice-Chancellor shall give effect to the orders of the Chancellor and of the 
Executive Council regarding the appointment, dismissal and suspension of the Officers and 
Appointed Teachers of the University, and shall exercise general control over the members of 
the University other than the Chancellor. He shall be responsible for the discipline of tho 
University in accordance with this Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances. 


(6) The Vice-Chancellor shall exercise such other powers as may be prescribed by the 
Statutes and the Ordinances, 


14. (1) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the Chancellor on such conditions 
The Treasurer ai 'd for such period, and shall receive such 

remuneration, as the Chancellor shall deem fit. 

(2) Where any temporary vacancy in the office of the Treasurer occurs by reason of leave, 
illness or other cause, tbe Executive Council shall forthwith report tlie same to the Chancellor 
w io shall make such arrangements for carrying on the office of the Treasurer as he may think 
fit. 


(3) The Treasurer shall exercise general supervision over the funds of the University 
and shall advise in regard to its financial policy. 

(4) He shall be an ex-officio member of tbe Executive Council and shall, subject to the 
control of the Executive Council, manage the property and investments of the University. 
He shall be responsible for tbe presentation of the annual estimates and statement of accounts. 

(5) Subject to the powers of the Executive Council, be shall be responsible for seeing 
that all moneys are expended on the purpose for which they are granted or allotted. 



(6) All contracts shall be Bigned by the Treasurer on behalf of the University, 

(7) He shall exercise such other powers as may be prescribed by the Statutes and the 
Ordinances, 

^15. The Registrar shall act as Secretary of the Court and the Executive Council, and 
The Registrar. shall exercise such other powers as may be 

prescribed by the Statutes and the Ordinances. 

16. The powers of Officers of tfie University- other than the Chancellor, ti e Vice- 
Other Officers. Chancellor, the Treasurer and the Registrar shall 

be prescribed by the Statutes and the Ordinances. 

Authorities of the University. 

The Authorities of the Uairersity. fa ^ ^^ Authoritie8 ot 

(i) The Court. 

(n) The Executive Council. 

(Hi) The Committee of Reference. 

(tv) The Academic Council. 

(c) The Faculties. 

(«) Such other Authorities as may be declared by the Statutes to be Authorities 
of the University. 

The Cour IS. (a) The Court shall consist of the following 

persons, namely. 

(1) The Chancellor. 

(2) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(3) The Treasurer. 

(4) The Members of the Executive and Academic Councils of the University. 

(5) The Chief justice of Bengal. 

(6) The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

(7) The Members of the Executive'Council of the Governor of Bengal. 

(8) The Directors of Public Instruction for Bengal, Burma and Assam. 

(9) Other ex-officio members designated by Statute. 

(10) Donors to the University or to an institution associated with it of amount* 

prescribed by Statute for a purpose approved by the Executive Council. 

(11) Representatives" of f ssociations or companies contributing annually amounts pre¬ 

scribed by the Statutes to the University or r to an institution associated with 
it for a purpose approved by the Executive Council. Such persons shall hold 
office for so long as the contribution continues to be made. 

(12) Representatives of non-academic bodies designated by Statute, 

(13) Academic representatives designated by Statute, 

(14) Representatives elected by the Registered Graduates from among their own body. 

(15) Representatives of the Muhammadan Community. 

(16) Members appointed by the Chancellor. 

(17) Persons, if any, appointed by the Chancellor to be life members on the ground that 

they have rendered great services to education. 

(b) The number of members to be elected or appointed under clauses (11), (12), (13), 
(14), (15), and (16) and the tenure of office of donors under clause (10) and of members 
to be elected or appointed under clauses (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), and (16) of sub-section 
(a) shall be prescribed by the Statutes, and the mode of election of members to be elected 
under clauses (14) and (15) of sub-section (a) shall be prescribed by the Ordinances. 

19,. (1) The Court shall, on the date fixed by the Vice-Chancellor, meet once a year, 

at a meetingto be called the Annual Meeting of 
the Court. 


Meet'ngs of the Court. 
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(2) The Vice-Chancellor may, whenever he thinks fit, and shall upon a requisition 
in writing signed by not less than 70 members of the Court, convene a special meeting 
of the Court. 

20. The Court shall exercise such powers and perform such duties as may be conterred 

Powers and duties of the Court, or imposed upon it by this Act or the Statutes. 

(1) In case of disagreement between the Executive Council and the Committee of 

Reference regarding an item of new expenditure, of or above an amount 
prescribed by the Statutes, which has been proposed by the Executive 
Council, the Court shall decide at its next meeting whether the item shalL 
be allowed to stand or not. 

(2) The Court may, on the recommendation of the Executive Council, withdraw any 
degree or diploma conferred by the University. 

21. (1) The Committee of Reference shall consist of the Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, 

„ _ , and of twenty-eight members of the Court whose 

mode of election and tenure of office shall be 

defined by t'.e Statutes, provided that:—• 

(a) none of the elected members shall be members of the Executive Council. 

(i b) Not less than eight of the members shall b.3 Muhammadans. 

(2) The powers of the Committee of Reference shall be defined by the Statutes. 

22. The Executive Council shall be the executive body of the University and its constitution 

_ ,. _ and the terms of office of its members, other than 

ez-ojjicio members, shall be prescribed by the 

Statutes. 


Powor* and duties of the Executive Council. 23. The Executive Council:— 

(а) shall hold, control and administer the property and funds of the University, 

and for these purposes shall appoint from among its own members a 
Finance Committee, to advise it on matters of finance. The Treasurer shall 
be Chairman of the Finance Committee ; 

(б) shall direct the form, custody and use of the Common Seal of the University ; 

(c) shall, subject to the powers conferred on the Vice-Chancellor by this Act, regulate 

and determine all matters concerning the University in accordance with 
this Act, the Statutes and Ordinances ; 

Provided that no action shall be taken by tho Executive Council in respect of fees paid 
to examiners and the emoluments of Appointed Teachers otherwise" than on 
the recommendation of the Academic Council; 

(d) shall lay before the local Government annually a full statement of all the 

requests received by it for financial assistance from any institution asso¬ 
ciated with the University, together with its views thereon ; 

(e) shall administer any funds placed at the disposal of the University for specific 

purposes ; 

(f) save as otherwise provided by this Act or the Statutes, shall appoint, and shall 

have power to suspend, and dismiss the Officers (other than the Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor and Treasurer) Appointed Teachers and Servants of 
the University and shall by Regulation define their duties and the conditions 
of their service, and shall provide for the lilling of temporary vacancies in 
their posts; 

(g) shall have power to accept transfers of any movable or immovable property 

on behalf of the University ; 


(h) shall publish the results of the University examinations ; 

(i) shall arrange for and direct the inspection of all colleges and institutions associat¬ 

ed with the University; 


(j) gliall exercise such other powers and perform such other duties as may be 
conferred or imposed on it by this Act or the Statutes ; and 

(&) shall exercise all other powers of the University not otherwise provided for by 
this Act or the Statutes. 
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Academic Council. 


24. The Academic Council shall be the academic body of the University, and . shall, 

subject to the provisions of this Act, the Statutes 
and the Ordinances, have the control and general 
regulation of standards of instruction and education within the University, and shall exercise 
such other powers and perform such other duties as may be conferred or imposed upon it 
by the Statutes. It shall have the right to advise the Executive Council on all academic 
matters. The constitution of the Academic Council and the term of office of its members, 
other than ex-officio members, shall be prescribed by the Statutes. 

_ . . 25. (1) The Faculties shall be such as may be 

aca I63 ' prescribed by the Statutes. 


(2) The constitution and powers of the Faculties shall be prescribed by the Statutes. 

(3) There shall be a Dean of each Faculty who shall be elected in the manner laid down 
in sub-section 4 and shall be responsible for the due observance of the Statutes, Ordinances and 
Regulations relating to his Faculty. 


(4) The Dean of a Faculty shall be elected by the Faculty from among the Professors of 
the Faculty, and such election shall be subject to the confirmation of the Academic Council. 
He shall hold office as Dean for such time as may be prescribed by the Statutes and be 
shall receive such additional remuneration as shall be fixed by the Executive Council. 


26. The constitution, powers and duties of such other authorities as may be declared by 
Other Authorities the Statutes to be Authorities of the University 

shall be provided for in the manner prescribed by 

the Statutes. 


University Boards. 

27. The University shall include the Muhammadan Advisory Board, the Board of 

University Board. Mufassal Colleges, the Board of Women’s Edu¬ 

cation, the Board of Students’ Welfare and Buch 

other Boards as may be prescribed by the Statutes. 

28. (1) The constitution of the Muhammadan Advisory Board shall be prescribed 

The Muhammadan Advisory Board. by the Statutes. 

(2) The Board shall concern itself with Muhammadan interests in the University, and 
shall be entitled to address any officer, authority or body of the University, appointed or 
constituted by or under this Act, in regard to any matter affecting Muhammadan interests, 
and shall discharge such functions as may be assigned to it by the Statutes or the Ordinances, 

29. (1) The constitution, powers and duties of the Board of Mufassal Colleges, the 

Othor Boards. Board of Women’s Education, and the Board of 

Students’ Welfare and, save as provided in 
Section 28, of all other Boards of the University, shall be prescribed by the Statutes. 

Colleges of the University. 

Colleges of the University, 

(i) Incorporated Colleges; 

( H) Constituent Colleges ; 

(in) Women’s Colleges; 

(iv) Temporarily Affiliated College^ 

(v) University Colleges ; 

(vi) Mufassal Colleges. 

(h) Incorporated. Colleges shall be such as thi University shall incorporate by Statute, 
on conditions prescribed by the Statutes. 

(c) Constituent Colleges shall be such as shall be named by Statute, and shall be admit¬ 
ted as such in accordance with conditions prescribed by the Statutes; the exclusion of a 
constituent college from the category of University Colleges shall be by Statute ; 

(d) Constituent Colleges shall be located in the City of Calcutta or its suburbs, except 
when otherwise prescribed by the Statutes. 

(e) University Colleges shall be such as shall be named by the Statutes and admitted as 
such on conditions prescribed by the Statutes. The exclusion of a University College from 
the category of University Colleges shall be by the Statutes. 

230ED 


30. (a) The following shall be the categories of 
colleges associated with the University ;—■ 
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(f) Women’s Colleges, Temporarily Affiliated Colleges and Mufassal Colleges shall be 
named as such by the Statutes and shall be respectively admitted to the privileges of the 
University on conditions prescribed by the Statutes. 


Teac-licra of the University. 


31. (a) The Appointed Teachers of the 
University shall be classed as follows :— 


(i) Professors; 

(ii) Readers; 

(in) Lecturers; 

(iv) and such other classes of teachers as shall be prescribed by the Statutes. 

(6) The mode of appointment of the Appointed Teachers of the University shall be 
defined by the Statutes. 

32. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Statutes may provide for all or any of the 
Statutes. following matters, viz. :— 


(a) the conferment of Honorary Degrees; 

(b) the institution of Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes • 

(c) the term of office and conditions of service of the Vice-Chancellor ,* 

(d) the designations and powers of the officers of the University ; 

(e) the constitution, powers and-duties of the Court, the Executive Council, the Aca¬ 

demic Council, the Committee of Reference, the Faculties, the Muhammadan 
Advisory Board, the Board of Mufassal Colleges, the Board of Women’s 
Education and the Board of Students’ Welfare ; 


(/) the appointment, powers and duties of other University Boards ; 

(g) the classification and mode of appointment of the Appointed Teachers of the Uni¬ 

versity ; 

(h) the constitution of a Pension or Provident Fund for the benefit of the officers. 

Appointed Teachers and Servants of the University ; 

( i) the maintenance of a register of registered graduates; and 

(j) the admission to the appropriate privileges of the University, of all categories of 

Colleges; 

Ijc) the conditions of association with the University of all categories of Colleges; 

(l) the discipline of students j 

(m) all matters which by this Act are to be, or may be, prescribed by the Statutes. 

33. (i) The first Statutes shall be those set out 
Statutes how made. j n the Schedule. 


(ii) The Statutes may be amended or repealed and new or additional Statutes may 
be made by the Court in the manner hereinafter appearing; 

(Hi) The Executive Council may propose to the Court the draft of any Statute to be 
passed by the Court. Such draft shall be considered by the Court _ at its next meeting. 
The Court may approve such draft and pass the Statute or may reject it or refer it back 
to the Executive Council for further consideration ; 


(iv) Where any Statute has been, passed by the Court, it shall be submitted to the 
Chancellor, who may assent thereto or withhold his assent or refeT the Statute back to the 
Court for further consideration by the University. A Statute made by the Court sha have 
no validity until it has been assented to by the Chancellor ; 


(v) The Executive Council shall not propose the draft of any Statute or of any amend¬ 
ment of a Statute affecting the status, powers or constitution of any Authority of the 
University until such authority has been given an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the proposal. Any opinion so expressed shall be m writing and shall be considered 
by the Court and shall be submitted to the Chancellor, 

(vi) Provided that no Statute shall be made 


(a) affecting the institution by the University of an Incorporated College, except after 
consultation with the Academic Council, or 


(b) affecting the conditions of association with the University of all categories of col¬ 
leges, except after consultation with the Academic Council, and m the case of 
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Women's Colleges after consultation with the (Board of Womens Education, 
and in the case of Mufassal and University Colleges with the Board of 
Mufassal Colleges, and in the case of Temporarily Affiliated Colleges with 
the Board of Temporarily Affiliated Colleges. 


34. Subject to the 
Ordinances. 


provisions of this Act and the Statutes, the Ordinances may 
provide for all, or any, of the following matters, 
namely:— 


(a) the courses of study to be laid down for all degrees and diplomas of the Uni¬ 

versity ; 

(b) the conditions under which students shall be admitted to the degree or diploma 

courses and to the examinations of the University, and shall be eligible for 
degrees and diplomas; 


(c) the admision of students to the University ; 


(d) the conditions of residence of students of the University ; and the levying of fees 
for residence in Halls and Hostels, maintained by the University and the 
licensing of Hals and Hostels not maintained by the University ; 


(e) the fees to be charged for courses of teaching in the University, given by Ap¬ 
pointed Teachers, and for admission to the examinations and degrees, diplomas 
and licenses of the University, and for the Registration of Graduates; 


(f) the giving of religious instruction ; 


(g) the conduct of examinations ; 


(A) The assignment of subjects to Faculties. 


Ordinance how made. 


35. (1) Ordinances shall be made by the Execu¬ 
tive Council: 


Provided that no Ordinance shall be made :— 

(a) affecting the admission of students, or prescribing examinations to be recog¬ 
nised as equivalent to University examinations or affecting the further 
qualifications mentioned in sub-section 2 of Section 37 or this Act for 
admission to the degree courses of the University, unless a draft of the same 
has been proposed by the Academic Council, or 


(b) affecting the conduct or standard of examination or any course of study, 
except as provided hereinafter in sub-sections (r), (d) and (e) of this Section, 
except in accordance with the proposal of a Faculty or Faculties concerned, 
and unless a draft of such Ordinance has been proposed by the Academic 
Council, or 


(c) affecting the conduct or standard of examination or any course of study Iot 
University or Mu'assal Colleges (other than Women’s Colleges) except in 
accordance with the proposal of the Board of Mufassal Colleges and unless a 
draft has been prepared by the Academic Council, or 


(d) affecting the conduct or standard of examination or any course of study for 
Women’s Colleges, except in accordance with the proposal of the Board of 
Women’s Education and unless a draft has been prepared by the Academic 
Council, or 


(e) affecting the conduct or standard of any examination or any special course of 
study for a University College, except in accordance with the proposal of the 
Special Panel of the Mufassal Board, and unless an opportunity has been 
given to the Mufassal Board to express its opinion to the Academic Council 
and unless a draft has been prepared by the Academic Council, or 

(/) affecting the conditions of residence of students (other than women students) 
in colleges in Calcutta and its suburbs, except after consultation w ith the Board 
of Students’ Welfare, or 

(g) affecting the conditions of residence of women students, except after consult¬ 
ation with the Board of Women’s Education, or 
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(h) affecting the conditions of residence of students in, the Mufassal, except after 
consultation with the Board of Mufassal Colleges, or 

(i) affecting the conditions of residence of non-collegiate students except after 

consultation with the Board of non-Collegiate Students. 

(2) The Executive Council shall not have power to amend any draft proposed by the 
Academic Council under sub-section 1, but may remit the same to the Academic ounci 
for further consideration. 

(3) All Ordinances made by the Executive Council shall be submitted as soon as may 
be to the Chancellor and to the Court, and shall be considered by the Court at its nex 
meeting. The Court shall have power, by a resolution passed by a majority of no ess 
than two-t irds of the mem era voting, to cancel any Ordinance, and such Or mance 
shall, from the date of such resolution, be void. 

(4) The Chancellor may at any time, after any Ordinance has been, considered by the 
Court, signify to the Executive Council his disallowance of such Ordinance and from the 
date of receipt by the Executive Council of intimation of such disallowance, such Ordinance 
shall become void. 

(5) The Chancellor may direct that the operation of any Ordinance shall be suspended 
until he has had an opportunity of exercising his power of disallowance. An order of sus¬ 
pension under this sub-section shall cease to have effect on the expiry of one month from the 
date of such order or on the expiration of fifteen days from the date of consideration of the 
Ordinance by the Court, whichever period expires later. 

30. (1) The Authorities and the Boards of the University may, subj ect to the control of the 

Executive Council, make Regulations consistent 
Regulations, w j th this Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances ; 

(a) laying down the procedure to be observed at meetings and the number of 

members required to form a quorum ; 

(b) providing for all matters which by this Act, the Statutes or the Ordinances are to 

he provided for by Regulations ; and 

(e) providing for all other matters solely concerning such authorities and Boards 

and not provided for by this Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances. 

(2) Every authority of the University shall, subject to the like control, make Regula¬ 
tions providing for the giving of the notice to the members of such authority of the dates of 
meetings and of the business to he considered at meetings and for the keeping of a record 
of the proceedings of meetings. 


Admission and Examinations. 

37. (1) Every under-graduate studying for 
Admission. a degree examination shall he enrolled as a 

member of a college associated with the University, save on the recommendation of the 
Academic Council and by special order of t;.e Executive Council. 

(2) Students shall not be eligible for admission to a course or courses of study for 
a degree unless they have passed the Intermediate or the First Arts Examination of an Indian 
University or an examination recognised in accordance with the provisions of this section as 
equivalent thereto, and possess such further qualifications as may be prescribed by the 
Ordinances. 

(3) Students of the University, reading for examinations other than degree examinations, 
shall be admitted to the appropriate courses iu the manner prescribed by the statutes, 

(4) The conditions under which students may he admitted to the diploma courses of the 
University Bhall be prescribed by the Ordinances. 

(5) The University shall not (for the purposes of admission to a course of study for a 
degree), save with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, recognise as 
equivalent to its own degrees any degrees conferred by any other University, [nor shall it 
recognise as equivalent to the Intermediate or First Arts Examination of an Indian ^University 
an examination conducted by any other examining body. 
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Examiners and Examination. 


38. (1) All arrangements for this conduct of 
examinations shall be made and all examiners 


phall be appointed by the Academic Council in such manner as may' be prescribed by this 
Act and the Ordinances. 


(2) If, during the course of an examination, any examiner is for any cause incapable of 
acting as such, the Vice-Chancellor shall appoint an examiner to fill the vacancy. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of this Act and the Statutes, at least one examiner who is not 
a teacher of the University or one of its colleges shall be appointed for each subject included 
in a subject of Teaching. 

(4) The Executive Council shall, after consulting the Academic Council, appoint such 
committees as it thinks fit to moderate examination questions and to report examination 
results to the Executive Council. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 

39. The Annual Report of the University shall be prepared under the direction of the 

Executive Council, and shall be submitted to 
nnua .epoit. the Court on or before such date as may be pre¬ 

scribed by the Statutes, and shall be considered by tbe Court at its Annual Meeting. The 
Court may pass resolutions thereon and communicate the same to the Executive Council which 
shall take such resolutions into considertion. 


' Annual Accounts. 

direction of the Executive Council and 
purposes of audit. 


40. (i) The Annual Accounts and Balance Sheet 
of the University shall be prepared under the 
shall be submitted to the local Government for the 


(it) The Accounts when audited shall be published in the Gazelle of India and. shall, 
together with the Audit Report, if any, be submitted to the Court and to the Governor-General 
in Council. The Executive Council shall also submit to the Court, on or be'ore such date as 
may be prescribed by the Statutes, a statement of the financial estimates for the ensuing year. 

(Hi) The Annual Accounts and Financial Estimates shall be considered by the Court at 
its Annual Meeting, and the Court nmy pass resolutions there on and communicate the same to 
the Executive Council which shall take such resolutions into consideration. 

General Provisions. 

. , „ . 41. The Chancellor shall, with the concurrence 

Removal from membership of the University. q{ ^ le8S thau twQ -thirds of the members of the 

Executive Council, for the time being in India, have power to remove any person not being a 
student of the University from Membership of the University or of any of its Authorities or 
other Bodies. 


_ ■ „ _ r TT . 42. If any question arise whether any person has 

Disputes as to the constitution of University , . , t .__• , , „ • c . 

authorities and bodies. be ™ dul 7 elect « cl - or as, or 18 entitled 

to be, a member of the University or of any 
authority or other body of the University, or as to the interpretation of the term “ item ot 
expenditure” in Section 20 (1) the matter shall bo referred to the Chancellor whose decision 
thereon shall be final. 


43. Where any Authority of the University is given any power by this Act or the Statute \ 

to appoint Committees such Committees shall, 
Constitution of Committees. unless otherwise provided, consist of members 

of the Authority concerned and of such other persons (if any) as the Authority, in each 
case, may think fit to appoint, 

44. All casual vacancies among the members (other than ex-officio members) of any Authority 

or other Body of the University, shall be filled as 
Filling of casual vacancies. S oun as conveniently may be by the person or bodv 

that appointed, elected or co-opted the member whose place has become vacant, and the 
person appointed, ■ elected or co-opted to a casual vacancy shall be a member of such authority 
or body for the residue of the term for which the person whose place he fills would have 
been a member. 


45 No act or proceeding of any Authority or other Body of the University shall be 
Proceedings of Univerities authorities and invalidated merely by reason of the existence 
bodies not invalidated by vacancies. t of a vacancy among its members. 


46. (1) Every salaried Officer and Appointed Teacher of the University shall be appointed 

on a written contract. The contract shall be 
Conditions of service. lodged with the Registrar of the University and 

a copy thereof shall be furnished to the Officer or Appointed Teacher concerned. 


280 EU 
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(2) Any member of any of the public services in India whom it is proposed to appoint 
to a post in the University shall have the option :■— 

(i) of remaining in the service of Government while his services may be lent to th<j 

University, -without liability to reversion to Government Service during the period 
for which his services have been lent, or. 

(ii) of being lent temporarily to the University and remaining liable to reversion to 

Government service at the discretion of Government. 

47. Any dispute arising out of the contract between the University and any Officer ox 

Appointed Teacher of the University shall, on 
Tribunal of Arbitration. the request of the Officer or Appointed Teacher 

concerned, be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration, consisting of one member appointed 
by the Executive Council, one member nominated by the Officer or Appointed Teacher 
concerned and an umpire appointed by the Chancellor. The decision of the Tribunal shall 
be final, and no suit shall lie in any Civil Court in respect of the matters decided by the 
Tribunal. Every such arbitration shall be subject to the provisions of the Indian Arbitra¬ 
tion Act, 1899, so far as the same may be applicable thereto. 

48. The University shall constitute for the benefit of its officers, Appointed Teachers 

(wholly paid by the University), and servants, a 
Pension and Provident Fund. Provident or Pension Fund in such manner and 

subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Statutes. 

49. The Chancellor s' all, with the concurrence of not loss than two-thirds of the members 
of the Executive Council for the time bein'/ in India, have power to remove any person from 
membership of the University or of any of its authorities or other bodies. 

Transitory Provisions. 


50. Notwi th sta ndin g Section 1 (2) of the Act the Governor-General in Council may, if ho 

thinks fit, notify that certain portions of the Act 
Gradual introduction o t e el. shall come into force at dates prior to the ap¬ 

pointed date for the coming into force of the Act as a whole. 

51. (a) The Governor-General in Council shall appoint an Executive Commission with 

„ powers to make all such changes and preliminary 

The Executive omnmsion. arrangements, consistent with the Act and the 

First Statutes appended thereto, as may be necessary to bring this Act into operation; 
Provided that, in any case not contemplated or covered by the Act and Statutes, the 
Commission shall act only with the concurrence of the Government of Bengal. 

(b) The Executive Commission shall consist of not more than seven members as 
follows 

(i) The first Vice-Chancellor (Chairman); 

(ii) The Treasurer; 

(in) Two representatives appointed by the Government of Bengal; 

(iv) A representative of commerce and industry appointed by the Chancellor. 

(v) A Hindu member appointed by the Chancellor. 

(vi) A Muh amm adan member appointed by the Chancellor. 

(c) The Commission shall exercise any or all of the powers conferred upon the Executive 

_ , . _ . . Council by the Act and Statutes and shall have 

Powers of tho Executive Commission. ,, , 

authority in particular- 


(i) to make and conclude arrangements with colleges which undertake within a 

defined period to fulfil the conditions required from Constituent Colleges of 
the University; 

(ii) to appoint a Provisional Board to deal, in consultation with the Department 

of Public Instruction, with the recognition and examination of high English 
Schools and Intermediate Colleges, until the establishment of a Board or 
Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; 


(in) to draft and submit for the approval of the Chancellor a Statute or Statutes 
enumerating the colleges in Calcutta, if any, which it recommends should be 
recognized as Incorporated or Constituent Colleges, and the colleges in the 
mufassal, if any, which should be recognized as University Colleges; 

(iv) to make Statutes defining the conditions upon which colleges in Calcutta 
shall be admitted to the privileges of temporary affiliation and to admit the 
same, if any, to temporary affiliation by Statute; 
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(e) to mate Statutes defining tiie conditions upon which Colleges in the mufassal 
stall be admitted to the privileges of association with the University and to 
admit the same by Statute; 

(w) to make Statutes defining conditions upon which Women’s Colleges shall be 

admitted to the privileges of association with the University and to admit the 
same by Statute; 

(ch) to appoint special committees to assist it in the investigation of matters re* 
lating to the discharge of any of its functions; 

(viii) to constitute a Provisional Academic Council, and to make, with its advice 
and consent, such Ordinances relating to courses of study and examinations 
as may be necessary; 

(ix) to consider in consultation with the Government of Bengal the financial 
arrangements necessary for the institution of the new system; 

(x) to fill up, with the sanction of the Chancellor, such of the administrative posts 

and posts of Appointed Teachers as may be deemed necessary. 


may be appointed at any time after the passing 
of this Act. Such appointment shall, notwith¬ 
standing anything in sub-section (a) of Section 12, 
be made by the Governor-General in Council for such period or periods and on such condi¬ 
tions as he thinks fit. 


52. (a) The First Vice-Chancellor 

The First Vice-Chancellor. 


(b) After the passing of this Act, the first Vice-Chancellor shall be entitled to exercise 
any of the powers conferred upon the Vice-Chancellor in the Act and Statutes from the date 
of his appointmont to his post, notwithstanding that the Act shall not yet have come into 
force. 


SCHEDULE I. 

The first Statutes of the University, 

[(See Section 33 (t).] 

1. (1) In these Statutes unless there is anything 
Definitions. repugnant in the subject or context— 

[а) The * ‘Act ” means the Calcutta University Act. 19 and “ section ” means a sec¬ 

tion of the Act, and 

(б) “ Professors, ” “ Readers, ” “ Lecturers, ” “ Teachers, ” “ Officers, ” “ Authori¬ 

ties,” Servants ” and “ Registered Graduates ” means, respectively, Pro¬ 
fessors, Readers, Lecturers, Teachers, Officers, Authorities, Servants and 
Registered Graduates of the University. 

j All words and expressions used herein and defined in the Act shall be deemed to 
have the meanings respectively attributed to them by the Act. 


2. A —The following persons shall be ex-officio 
members of the Court, namely,:— 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University. 


Constitution oi the Court* 


The Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma and the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


The Chief Secretary of the Government of Assam. 


The Officers of the University. 

The Directors of the Archeological, Geological, Botanical and Zoological Surveys. 

The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal. 

The Chief Engineer, Public Works Department and Secretary to the Public Works 
Department (Irrigation Branch). 

The Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 

The Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

The Advocate General, Bengal, 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Chairman of the Corporation of the City of Calcutta* 



The Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

' The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 

The President of the Sanskrit Association. 

The Chairman of the Council, and the Librarian of the Imperial Library. 

The Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

The Principal of every college entitled to present candidates for the degrees of the 
University. 

The Chairman of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

The Chairman of the Muslim Advisory Board, 

B. —(a) The following shall he Members in their own right. 

(1) All members of the Senate of the University at the date of the commencement 

of the Act. 

(2) All Honorary Fellows of‘ the University at the date of the commencement of the 

Act. 

($) Donors of not less than Rs. 10,000 for a purpose approved by the Executive 
Council. . 

(4) Donors of not less than Rs. 50,0CO for a purpose approved by the Executive 
Council. 

(6) Persons entitled to membership df the'Court under B(a) (1), (2) and (3) above shall be 
members for five years ; persons entitled under B (4) shall be life members. 

C. (1) The following shall he Representatives of public bodies, companies and associa¬ 
tions. 

(a) One member appointed by an association or company contributing not less than 

Rs. 5,000 per annum for a purpose approved by the Executive Council. 

( b ) One member appointed by an association or company donating not less than 

Rs. 25,000 for a purpose approved by the Executive Council. 

(c) Two Hindu and two Muhammadan non-official members of the Bengal Legislative 

Council elected respectively by the Hindu and Muhammadan non-official 
members of the Council. 

(d) Threo Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William nominated by the 

Chief Justice. 

(e) A member appointed by the Calcutta Corporation. 

(/) A member appointed by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

(g) A member appointed by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

(h) A member appointed by the Marwari Association. 

(i) A member appointed by the Mining and Geological Institute. 

(j) A member appointed by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Indian Branch). 

(/.■) One member each appointed by such other public bodies as may be designated 
from time to time by the Statutes. 

(2) Persons appointed under C (1) above shall hold office for five years. 

D. —(1) The following shall be Academic Representatives. 

(а) A member appointed by the Executive Council of the Dacca University. 

(б) Three representatives of the Board of Mufassal Colleges appointed by the Board, 
(c) Two representatives of the Board of Women’s Education appointed by the Board, 



(d) Two representatives of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 

appointed by the Board, 

(e) Three Representatives of the Recognized Teachers of the Calcutta Colleges* 

elected by the Academic Council. 

(/) Three representatives of the Teachers -of the Colleges located in the Mufassal 
appointed by the Mufassal Board. 

(g) Thirty representatives of the non-Muhammadan Registered Graduates of the 

Calcutta University elected by the Registered non-Muhammadan Graduates of 
not less than three years’ standing. 

(h) Ten representatives of the Muhammadan Registered Graduates, of the Calcutta 

University elected by Registered Muhammadan Graduates of not less than three 
years’ standing. 

(i) Twenty members appointed to represent the Muhammadan Community in such 

manner as shall be determined by the Statutes. 

(2) Persons appointed under D. (1) above shall hold.office for five years 
E. —(1) The following shall be Nominated Members. 

(a) Twenty'members appointed by the Chancellor. 

(b) Ten members appointed by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

(2) Persons appointed under E. (1) (a) and ( b) above shall hold office for five years. 

3, (a) The Committee of Reference shall receive from the Executive Council, on or before 

such date as may be pre cribed by the Statutes, the 
Powers of the Committee of Reference. annual budget estimates of the University. , 

(h) The Committee of Reference shall be entitled to object to any new item of expenditure 
exceeding an amount of Rs. 10,000 non-recurring or Rs. 3,000 recurring, and such objection 
shall be placed before the Court at its next meeting by the Executive Council for dfefcision 
whether the item shall be included or not in the estimates. 

(c) The Committee of Reference shall be consulted by the Executive Gouncil in regard 
to any item of expenditure, exceeding the amounts mentioned in sub-section (b), which is 
proposed in any revision of estimates subsequent to the acceptance of the annual budget 
estimates by the Court, and it shall have power to require any such item to be referred to the 
Court for decision before it is included in the revised estimates. 

( d) The Committee of Reference shall be entitled to see any reports of the Executive and 
Academic Councils relating to proposed expenditure and to hold joint meetings with either 
or both ; at such joint meetings the Vice-Chancellor shall preside. 

4. (1) The members of the Executive Council, in addition to the Vice Chancellor and 

Constitution o: the Executive Council. the Treasurer, shall be— , - 

(а) Two members appointed by the Chancellor, one of whom shall be.a Muhammadan and 

one a representative of commerce an 1 industry. 

(б) Two members appointed by the Government of Bengal of whom one shall be an 

officer of the Department of Public Instruction. 

(c) Three members elected by the Court, of whom one shall be a Muhammadan and 

none of whom shall be a salaried officer of the University or of any institution 
associated therewith. 

(d) Three Appointed Teachers, elected by the Academic Council, one of whom shall be 

a Muhammadan. 

(i e ) A Principal of a University College elected by the Board of Mufassal Colleges. - 

(/) Two Principals of Incorporated or Constituent Colleges, of whom one at least 
shall be the Principal of a Constituent College, elected by the Executive Conned „ 

(g) A member elected by the Board of Women’s Education. 

(h) The Doans of the Faculti s. 

(2) Members other than ex-officio members shall hold office for a period of three years 
280ED 
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Provided that members elected by any body of persons from among their own number 
shall hold office so long only as they continue to be members of the body which elected them. 

5. Subject to the provisions of the Act, the 

Powers of the Executive Counoil Executive Council shall have the following powerB, 

namely:—• 

(а) To institute, at its discretion, such Professorships, Readerships, Lecturerships 

or other teaching posts as may be proposed .by the Academic Council; 

(б) To abolish or suspend, after considering the report of the Academic Council 

thereon, any Professorship, Readership, Lecturership or other teaching post. 

(c) To appoint, in accordance with the Statutes, Appointed Teachers, Officers and 
Servants of the University. 

((f) To delegate, subject to such condition’as may be prescribed by its Regulations’ 
its power to appoint Teachers, Officers and Servants to such person of 
authority as the Executive Council may determine; 

(e) To manage and regulate the finances, accounts, investments, property and 

all administrative affairs whatsoever of the University, and for that purpose 
to appoint such agents as it may think fit; 

(f) To accept bequests and donations to the University : 

Provided that all such bequests and donations shall be reported to the Court at its 
next meeting; 

(g) To provide the buildings, premises, furniture, apparatus and equipment and 

dther means needed for carrying on the work of the University ; 

(A) After report from the Finance Committee, to enter into, vary, carry out and cancel 
contracts on behalf of the University ; 

(i) To invest any moneys belonging to the University, including any unapplied 

income, in any of the securities described in Section 20 of the Indian 
Trust Act, II of 1882, or in the purchase of immovable property in 
India, with the like power of varying such investments; or to place on 
fixed 'deposit in any bank approved in this behalf by the Local Govern¬ 
ment any portion of such moneys not required for immediate expenditure; and 

(j) To institute and manage Halls maintained by the University. 

6. (o) The members of the Academic Council in 

The Academic Council addition to the Vice-Chancellor shall be :— 


(1) The Deans of the Faculties. 

(2) The Librarian. 

(3) The Professors. 

(4) Representatives of the appointed Teachers of the University. 

(5) Three representatives of Recognized Teachers in the Constituent Colleges. 

(6) Representatives of each of the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering and 

of any other professional or technical faculties that may hereafter be consti¬ 
tuted. 

(7) Two representatives of the Board of Mufassal Colleges. 

(8) Three representatives of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(9) Two representatives of the Board of Women’s Education. 

(10) Four representatives of the Muhammadan Advisory Board. 

(11) Members appointed by tbe Chancellor to represent subjects related to Uni¬ 

versity studies, but not represented by distinct faculties. 

(6) Tbe number of members under (a) (4), (6) and (11) and the mode of appointment 
of representatives under (a)>(4) to (10) shall be determined by the Statutes. 
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(c) Members other than ex-offic'o members shall hold office for a period of three years 

Provided that persons appointed to represent a body or interest shall hold office so long 
only as they continue to represent it. 

, „ 7. The Academic Council shall have the foliow- 

Powera of the Academic Council. ing powers> namely 

(a) To make proposals to the Executive Council for the institution of Professor¬ 

ships, Readerships, Lecturerships or other teaching posts and m regard to 
the duties and emoluments thereof. 

(b) To make regulations for and to award, in accordance with such regulations, 

scholarships, exhibitions, stipends, medals and other rewards ; 

ic) To appoint examiners after report from the Faculties concerned ; 

(d) To be responsible for tbe conduct of the University Library or Libraries, to 

frame regulations regarding their use, and to appoint a Library Committee 
under tbe general control of tbe Academic Council to manage the affairs 
of the Library; 

(e) To formulate, modify or revise, subject to the control of the Executive Council, 

schemes for the constitution or reconstitution of Faculties and for the assign¬ 
ment of subjects to such Faculties; 

(/) To assign teachers to the Faculties; 

(g) To promote research within the University and to require reports on such 

research; 

(h) To maintain a Register of Registered Graduates in accordance with the 
Statutes. 

(i) To advise the Executive Council in regard to the courses in which Temporarily 

Affiliated Colleges should be empowered to prepare students and the conditions 
upon which students of such colleges should be admitted to any courses of 
instruction given by the Appointed Teachers of the University. 

O') To receive and deal with, or to Tefer to the Executive Council, where necessary, 
with its observations thereon, reports and recomm^jjdations respectively from 
the Board of Women’s Education and the Board of Muf assai Colleges. 

(k) To appoint Sub-Committees to deal with matters with which it is concerned, 
subject to its general control, and to appoint, if it thinks fit, an Executive 
Committee, the constitution and powers of which shall be defined by the 
Statutes. 

Tbe Faculties. 8. { a) The Faculties shall consist of :— 

(t) The Professors of the subjects assigned to the Faculty. 

(«) Such teachers of subjects assigned to the Faculty as may be appointed to the 
Faculty by the Academic Council. 

(tit) Such Teachers of subjects not assigned to the Faculty, but having in the 
opinion of the Academic Council an important bearing ou those subjects, as 
may be appointed to the Faculty by the Academic Council; and 

(w>) Such other persons as may be appointed by the Academic Council on account of 
their possessing expert knowledge in a subject or subjects assigned to the 
Faculty. 

(6) The total number of the members of each Faculty and of the number in sub-sections,, 
(ii), (tit) and (iv) above shall be fixed by the Statutes. 

9. Subject to the provisions of the Act, the Faculties shall have the following powers, 
t Powers of the Faculties, namely . 

(a) To constitute Committees of Courses and Studies and to assign persons thereto. 

(b) To recommend to the Academic Council the names of examiners after consulting 

the Committees of Courses and Studies. 

(c) To organize the teaching and research work of the University in the subjects 

of the Faculty. 

(d) To regulate, subject to the control of the Academic Council, the conditions for tbe 

reward of degrees, diplomas and other distinctions. 



(e) To deal with any matter referred or delegated to a Faculty by the Academic Council. 

10. (i) The Dean of the Faculty shall be the Executive Officer of the Faculty and shall 

rl „ ^ preside at its meetings. He shall hold office 

The Doans. t _, ° 

for. three years. 

(it) He shall issue Lecture Lists of the University in the subjects of teaching in his Faculty, 
and shall be responsible for the conduct of teaching by the Appointed Teachers assigned 
thereto. 

(Hi) He shall have the right to be present and to speak at any meeting of any Committee 
of the Faculty but not to take part as a member of the Committee unless he is a member of 
the Committee. 


11, (a) Incorporated Colleges shall be the University Law College, the University College 

of Science and such other colleges a■; may hereafter 
be incorporated by Statutes. . ' 


Incorporated Colleges. 


(b) They shall be colleges or institutes wholly financed by the University and shall 
each be managed by a Committee of Management appointed by the Executive Council. 

(c) They shall ordinarily be institutions for the study of a group of subjects for . which 
special provision is needed in the University. 

12. No College shall be admitted to the University as a Constituent College unless it 

satisfies the requirements of the Regulations of 
oils i uent o eges. the Academic Council in regard to the following 

particulars:— 

(1) the separate treatment of Intermediate students; 

(2) the number of students on the college rolls: 

(3) the number, pay and tenure of the teachers; 

(I) the submission of those teachers for whom it desires University Recognition; 

(5) participation in the co-operative teacliing work of the University ; 

(G) college organization and government; 

(7) accommodation and equipment and arrangements for the.residence of students; 

(8) the proportion of Recognized Teachers to the total staff. 

13. Women’s Colleges (other than Women’s Colleges, admitted as Constituent Colleges) 

shall be under the general control of the Board 
v_.o of Women’s Education, No such College shall be 

admitted to the University as a Women’s College unless it satisfies the requirements of the 
Regulations drawn up by the Board of Women’s Education and sanctioned by the Academic 
Council. 


14. (a) No Temporarily Affi’iated College shall be admitted to association with the University 

after a period of one year from the passing of the 
Act, except with the permission of the Bengal 

Government. 


Temporarily Affiliated Colleges. 


(b) No College shall be admitted to the privileges of a Temporarily Affiliated College 
for more than five years, in the first instance, 

(c) No College shall be admitted to the University as a Temporarily Affiliated College 
unless it satisfies the requirements of the Regulations drawn up by the Board of Temporarily 
Affiliated !. olleges and sanctioned bv the Academic Coun il. 


(d) Temporarily Affiliated Colleges shall be under the general control of the Board of 
Temporarily Affiliated Colleges. •• 

Mafassal Colie es. 15. No College shall be admitted to association 

with the University as a Mufassal College :— 

(а) which is within the limits of the city of Calcutta and its suburbs; 

(б) after a period of one year from the passing of this Act, without the consent of the 

Government concerned ; 

(c) no College shall be admitted to the University as a Mufassal College unless it satisfies 
the requirements of the Regulations drawn up by the Mufassal Board and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Academic Council. 
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16. No College shall be associated with the University as a University College unless it is 

.. „ located outside the city of Calcutta and its suburbs 

I nirersity Colleges. anJ satisfiea the Regulations drawn up by the 

Special Panel and app roved by the Board of Mufassal Colleges and sanctioned by the 
Academic Council concerning— 

(a) The separate arrangements for Intermediate students. 


(b) The number, qualifications, pay and conditions of tenure of the teachers. 

(c) The submission, on appointment, of those teachers for whom Recognition is desired. 

( d ) The proportion of Recognized teachers to the total staff. 

(e) The college organization and government. 

(/) The equipment, accommodation and residence of students. 


17. (a) Every under-graduate studying fora degree examination shill be emo’led as 
Admission of s udonts. a member of a college associated with the Universi¬ 

ty, save on the recommendation of the Academic 
Council and by special order of the -Executive Council. 


18. (a) The Vice-Chancellor shall have authority to maintain discipline within the precincts 
Dho piine Of stud -nh. of the University, in all University buildings and 

in public places, and to settle differences arising 
out of matters of discipline between college authorities:—• 


Provided that no University Officer or Authority shall be entitled to alter or amend the 
disciplinary rules of any institution associated with the University or to override the decision 
of the authorities of any such institution in a matter relating to the internal discipline of the 
Colleg!. 


(b) No student of the University or any of its colleges shall be removed from member¬ 
ship of the University, except by the Executive Council, on a report from the Academic 
Council, and after consideration of the views of the Committee of Discipline. 

19. The Academic Council shall appoint a Committee of Discipline to advise the Vice- 

Chancellor in matters of discipline. It shall deal 
Tlw Committee of Discipline. only with matters referred to it by the Vice-Chan¬ 

cellor. 

Professors and Readers appointed by the University. 

20. A .—(*) Subject to the provisions of clause 19 A (iii), appointments to Professorships 

~ . c r - . .. and Readerships paid wholly from University 

funds shall be made on the nomination of Com¬ 
mittees constituted in each case for that purpose as follows :— 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(2) A Member of the Executive Council nominated by that body. 


(3) Two Members of the Academic Council elected by that body on the ground of their 

knowledge of, or interest in, the subject or the subjects with which the professor 
or reader, as the case may be, is concerned. 

(4) An officer of the Local Government appointed with its sanction by the Chancellor : 

and 


(5) Not more than three persons, (other than Officer and Appointed Teachers) ap¬ 
pointed by the Chancellor. 

(o) (n) Professors and Readers, attached to a College and paid either wholly from College 
funds or jointly by the College and the University, shall be nominated in each case by a Selec¬ 
tion Committee constituted as under (i) above, provided that two representatives of the College 
concerned and nominated by the College authorities shall be added to the Committee. 

Provided that should a Committee so constituted under sub-clause (?) above not 
include both a Hindu and a Muhammadan member the Chancellor shall nominate an addi¬ 
tional Hindu or Muhammadan member or both as the case may be. 

(b) Committees of Selection appointed under sub-clauses (?) and (n) shall report to the 
Executive Council, which shall, if it accepts the nomination of the Committee, make the 
appointment to the post accordingly ; if the Executive Council does not accept the nomina¬ 
tion of the Committee, it shall refer the case to the Chancellor who shall make such appoint¬ 
ment as he t hinks fit: 

283 SD 
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Provided that in the case of a professor or reader paid jointly by a College and the Uni¬ 
versity or by a College alone, the College concerned shall have the right to decline to accept 
the appointment. The post shall thereupon lapse or be suspended. 

(Hi) (1) Professors and Readers of the Presidency College, of whom the number shall be 
prescribed by Statute and of such other Colleges of the University and in such numbers as 
shall be prescribed by Statute shall be appointed in each case in one or other of the following 
manners, namely 

(а) on the nomination of Committee of Selection constituted for the purpose in the 

United Kingdom, or 

(б) if, in the opinion of the Secretary of State for India, exceptional circumstances 

justify such a course, by appointment by the Secretary of State for India. 

(2) The Committees of Selection referred to in sub-clause (1) (a) shall be constitut¬ 
ed as follows, namely :— 

(i) Two members resident in the United Kingdom appointed by the Academic Council, 
and 

(it) Three members resident in the United Kingdom, appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

(3) Committees of Selection constituted under sub-clause (2) shall report to the Execu¬ 
tive Council, which shall, if it accepts the nomination of the Committee, make the appointment 
to the post accordingly. If the Executive Council does not accept the nomination of the 
Committee, it shall refer the case to the Chancellor, who may either appoint the person 
nominated by the Committee or refer the case to the Secretary of State for India, and in such 
case the Secretary of State for India shall make such appointment as he thinks fit. 

B.—■Lecturers appointed by the University. 

(a) Lecturers shall be nominated by Selection Committees, constituted as follows :— 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, 

(2) The Dean of the Faculty concerned. 

(3) A member appointed by the Executive Council. 

(4) Not more than six members appointed by the Academic Council in a manner 

determined by Ordinance of whom one at least shall be a Hindu and one a 
Muhammadan. * 

(b) The Selection Committee shall report to the Executive Council which shall, after 
considering the report, make the appointment to the post accordingly. Provided that the 
Executive Council shall be precluded from appointing any person who has not been nominated 
by the Selection Committee. 

C.—Other University Teaching Posts. 

(e) Appointments to teaching posts, other than Professorships, Readerships and Lecture- 
slaps, shall, subject to the provisions of the Act and the Statutes, be made in the manner 
prescribed by the Ordinances. 

D .— College Teachers. 

(a) College Teachers (not including Appointed Teachers of the University) shall be classed 
as either Recognized Teachers or Unrecognized Teacher . 

(b) All such teachers shall be appointed by tbe authorities of the colleges concerned. 

(r) University Colleges, and Constituent Colleges may present any of their teachers 
(not including Appointed Teachers) for recognition by a University Selection Committee, 
constituted in the same manner as the Selection Committee for Lecturers under B above. 

(d) The conditions for the recognition of teachers shall be prescribed by Ordinances. 

21. (a) No Constituent or University College shall be permitted to employ upon its staff 
TT * . i more than 25 per cent of Unrecognized Teachers. 

Unrecognized Tcachf-rs. r b 

(h) No Unrecognized Teacher shall be eligible for membership of the Academic Council, or 
any of the Faculties, or any of the academic todies of the University, or for any University 
oxaminership. 
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22. There shall be a Board of Co-ordination composed of the Vice-Chancellor, who shall bo 

the Chairman thereof, the Deans of the Faculties 
Boar 1 o' Co-ortlia t ion. an d the Registrar- 

fa) to make arrangements for the teaching conducted by the Appointed Teachers of 
the University, and in particular to co-ordinate the work and time tables of tire 
various Faculties and to assign Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and other rooms 
(belonging to the University) to the Faculties ; 

(b) to discuss with the Principals of Constituent Colleges and with the Appointed 
Teachers concerned the time and p a; e of lectures of Appointed Teachers. 

23. (a) The Board of Non-collegiate students shall be in general control of such graduate 
v students of the University in matters relat- 

The Bo; rd of Non-'oil jgiate Studoi.tr. j n g to discipline, tuition and residence. 

(b) The constitution, powers and duties of the Board shall be prescribed by the Statute. 

(c) Every student, not enrolled as a member of a college, shall be required to apply to 
the Board of NomcoTegiate students for enrolment as a Non-collegiate students. 

(d) No student shall be admitted to any course or examination of the University who is 
not enrolled either as a member of a college associated with the University or as a Non-colle¬ 
giate student. 

21. (a) The Board of Temporarily Affiliated 
The Board of Temporarily Affiliated Colleges. (Alleges shall consist of —• 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(2) Representatives of the Academic Council whose number, mode of appointment 

and conditions of tenure shall bo fixed by Statute ; Provided that no one shall 
be appointed to the Board who ia personally connected in any way with or has 
any interest in or i oncern with any such college. 

(b) The Board of Temporarily Affiliated Colleges shall exercise a general supervision 
over such colleges. 

25. (a) The Board of Mu r assal ’•■Colleges shall 

Tlia Tte.r.l of Mufassal College;:. consist of the following :— 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(2) The Chairman of the Examinations Board of the University, if constituted. 

(3) The Principals of University and Mufassal Colleges. 

(4) One representative of each University College elected by tho Recognized 

Teachers of the College. 

(5) Representatives of Appointed Teachers of the University and of Recognized 

Teachers in Calcutta elected by the Academic Council. 

(G) Members nominated by the Chancellor of whom not less than four shall De 
Muhammadan. 

(b) The number of members appointed under sub-clause (a) (5) shall be prescribed by the 
Statutes. The n um ber nominated under sub-clause (a) (6) shall be at the discretion of the 
Chancellor ; Provided that the number under (a) (5) shall not be less than one-third nor more 
than half of the whole Board. 

(c) The Board shall appoint its own Secretary and its own Vice-Chairman, 

26. The Board shall exercise the following 

Powers of the Board of Mofassal Colleges. p 0we rs ;_ 

(1) To appoint Committees of Courses and Studies in the various subjects and 

groups of subjects included in the courses for University and Mufassal Col¬ 
leges; Provided that on each committee there shall be two persons 
appointed by the Academic Council, 

(2) To appoint such special or standing committees as it may consider desirable, 

(3) To advise the Academic Council or the Executive _ Council, as it sees fit, on 

any matter affecting University and Mufassal Colleges. 
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The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Mufausa) Colleges. 


27. (a) The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Mufassal Colleges shall consist of :— 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(2) Representatives of the University Colleges. 

(9) Representatives of the Mufassal Colleges. 

(4) Muslim representatives. 

(5) Members appointed by the Executive Council. 

(b) The number of members of the Committee shall not exceed twelve and of these two at 
least shall be Muhammadans, and more than'half shall be representatives of University and 
Mufassal Colleges, The number and mode of appointment of members under (a) (2) (3) and (4) 
and the num er of,members appointed under (a) (1) shall be prescribed by the Statutes. 

(e) The Executive Committee shall appoint its own Vice-Chairman and Secretary subject 
to the confirmation of the Executive Council. 


(d) The Executive Committee of the Board of Mufassal Colleges shall exercise the 
following powers subject to the general control of the Board of Mufassal Colleges 

(1) It shall, .subject to the Act, the Statutes and Ordinances, conduct all examinations, 
and for this purpose shall recommend examiners for appointment by the 
Academic Council, provided that in every subject of examination there is 
at least one external examiner, not engaged in teaching in any University, 
or Mufassal College. 


(2) It shall report to the Executive Council upon all applications for Government 

aid for the expansion or improvement of all colleges and institutions in the 
Mufassal associated with the University, 

(3) It shall administer the funds of the Mufassal Board, including the receipts 

from examination fees and any grants that may be made to it, which shall be 
kept separate from the other funds of the University, and it shall lay before 
the Executive Council for its approval annual estimates of its receipts and 
expenditure. 


The Special Panel of the Mufassal Board. 


2®. (a) There shall be a Special Panel of the 
Board of Mufassal Colleges which shall consist of :—• 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(2) Representatives of University Colleges. 

(3) Representatives of Appointed Teachers of the University. 

(4) Representatives of Reoognized Teachers of Constituent Colleges. 


( b ) The number and mode of appointment of Representatives under (a) (2), (3) and (4) 
shall be determined by the Statutes provided that the number under (a) (3) and (4) shall 
together be less than the number under (a) (2). 


(c) The Panel shall appoint its own Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 


Powers of the Special Panel. 


£9. (a) The special Panel of the Mufassal 
Board shall exercise the following powers 


(l) It shall, subject to the Act, the Statutes and the Regulations, arrange for and 
conduct examinations of students in a University College or in University 
Colleges; Provided that there shall be at least one examiner in every subject 
of examination who is not engaged in teaching in any University College. 


(2) It shall, if it thinks fit, appoint an Executiv 0 Council to carry on its executive 
work, subject to its control. 

(b) The constitution, conditions of tenure, and mode of appointment of the Executive 
Council shall be determined by Statute. 


Muhammadan Advisory Board. 


30. The Muhammadan Advisory Board shall 
consist of:— 


(a) Seven members appointed by the Chancellor from among the Muhammadan 
members of the Court, of whom at least three shall be either Appointed or 
Recognised Teachers; 
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(b) five members of the Court, elected by the Muhammadan members of the Court, 

of whom at least t',vo shall be Appointed Teachers or Recognized Teachers ; 

(c) Two members co-opted by the members appointed under clauses (a) and (b). 

3U The Board of Women’s Education shall 

The Board of Women's Education. 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(2) The Principals of all Women’s Colleges associated with the University. 

(3) The Women Professors and Readers, if any, of the University. 

(4) Representatives of Appointed or Recognized Women Teachers engaged in teaching 

in Women’s Colleges in Calcutta. 

(5) Representatives of associations engaged in the promotion of women’s education. 

(6) Representatives of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

(7) Officers of the Department of Public Instruction. 

(8) Representatives of the Academic Council. 

(9) Representatives of the Executive Council. 

(10) Representatives of the Muslim Advisory Board. 

(11) Nominees of the Chancellor. 


(b) The number of members appointed under subc’auses (4) to (11) and mode of appoint¬ 
ment of members under (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (10) shall be determined by the Statutes. 
The Board shall appoint its own Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 


Powers of the Board of Women's Education. 


(c) The Board of Women’s Education, shall 
exercise the following powers :— 


(1) It shall appoint such Committees of Courses and Studies, as it may think 

fit, in the various subjects and groups of subjects prescribed for women 
provided that on each such committee there shall be two members 
nominated by the Academic Council. 

(2) It shall, subject to the provisions of the Act, the Statutes and the Regulations 

appoint such Special and Standing Committees as it may deem desirable. 

(3) It shall conduct all examinations for women students enrolled in Women’s 

Colleges (other than Women's Colleges admitted as Constituent Colleges) and 
- for this purpose shall recommend examiners for appointment by the 
Academic Council; Provided that in every subject of examination there 
shall be at least one examiner not engaged in teaching in any Women’s 
College. 


(4) To advise the Executive Council in regard to all requests put forward annually by 
Women’s Colleges and other institutions for women associated with the Univer¬ 
sity for assistance from Government in effecting improvements and expansions. 


(5) To administer the funds of the Board, including the receipts from examination 

fees and any grants that may be made to it. Such funds shall be kept separate 
from the other funds of the University. The Board shall refer annually to the 
Executive Council for its approval estimates of its receipts and expenditure. 

(6) To make reports to the appropriate officers or authorities concerning any 

matters affecting the higher education of women. 

(7) To organize a co-operative lecture system, if feasible, among the Women’s Col¬ 

leges, and to provide, if need arises, for University extension lectures for 
women. 

The Board of Students’ Welfare. ?>2, j; a \ Tlle ® 0atC * ° f Students’ Welfare shall 

consist of — 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(2) A Representative of the Faculty of Medicine. 

(3) The Director of Physical Education. 


2S0ED 
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(4) Representatives of colleges in Calcutta associated with the University. 

(5) Members appointed for their active interest in student life. 

(6) Members co-opted by the Roard of Students’ Welfare. 

( b) The Board shall appoint its own Vice-Chairman and Secretary, sulject to the 
confirmation of the Executive Council. 

(c) The number, mode of appointment and conditions of tenure of office of 
members appointed under (a) (4), (5) and (6) shall be determined by the Statutes the Board 
shall appoint its own Vice- Chairman and Secretary. 

(d) The Board shall concern itself with the welfare of University students in Calcutta 

Functions of the Board. and its suburbs. It shall in particular— 

(1) supervise the health of students through the agency of the Director of Physical 
Education ; 


(2) arrange classes in physical instruction and supervise the physical instruction given 

in the Calcutta Colleges; 

(3) arrange facilities for games and physical exercises; 

(4) inspect all types of residences for students; 


(5) make proposals to the Executive Council in regard to the expenditure of such sums 

as may be at the disposal of the University for the requirements of hostels, for 
medical supervision, for the acquisition of playing fields or for the purchase of 
equipment for such purposes; 

/ 

(6) carry out such other duties as may be assigned to it by tho Executive Council. 


Other University Boards. 


33. (a) The University shall institute, if need 
arises, the following boards :— 


(1) The Examination Board. 

(2) The Appointments’ Bureau. 

'(3) The University Press Committee. 


(4) The University Extension Board. 

( b) Tho powers and duties of these Boards and their corfstitution shall be determined 
by the Statutes, 

34. (1) All proposals for the conferment of honorary degrees shall, before submission 

_ to the Chancellor for confirmation, be made by 

onor iry ogrees. the Academic Council to the Executive Council, 

and shall require the assent of the Court; 

Provided that in cases of urgency the Chancellor may act on the recommendation of the 
Executive Council only. 

(2) Any honorary degree conferred by the University may, with the previous approval 
of the Court and the sanction of the Chancellor, be withdrawn by the Executive Council. 

35. All graduates of the University of three years’ standing and upwards shall, on 

, _ , . payment of such fees as may be prescribed by 

Registered Gra ui es. the Ordinances, be entitled to have their names 

enrolled in the register of registered graduates and to enjoy all the privileges of registration. 

36. There shall be the following officers who shall be appointed by the Executive 
Council, namely 

(1) A Librarian for the University Library. 


(2) An Inspector of Colleges. 

(3) A Superintendent of Examinations. 



~ ‘ (Hi) Alternative Scheme ; notes bj Messrs. C. F. de la'Fosse and G Anderson. 

Secretary, ■■ 

My task would not; be complete without some observations on wbat seem to me to be 
grave drawbacks to tbe scheme which the Calcutta University Commission has devised for the 
reconstruction of the University. I do not say that these drawbacks are such as to render 
'the scheme in any circumstances unworkable, but they ought to be carefully weighed before the 
Government of India commit themselves irrevocably to the scheme in its entirety. The Com¬ 
mission has made rather light of some of them and others it seems to have ignored. The syn¬ 
thesis is so ingeniously devised and the account of it is written in so confident and convincing 
a manner that one is apt to be carried away by it from realities — unless one refers again and 
again to the earlier chapters of the Report to refresh one’s memory as to the facts of the situation 
in Bengal. 

After much pondering over the scheme I am bound to confess that, despite all the ingenuity 
and skill bestowed upon it, the synthesis, which is the core of the matter, seems to me to be 
open to some serious objections. It is exceedingly complex ; it depends for its successful 
working upon a spirit which simply does not exist among the colleges of Calcutta ; it flings 
indiscriminately into the melting pot the good and bad parts of the existing system; and it 
does not lay down the lines of policy for future development with sufficient clearness and 
precision. I should have preferred some simpler scheme leading more inevitably and by a 
gradual process of evolution to the goal which the Commission evidently had in view —the 
goal, in fact, upon which all educationists are agreed, the establishment in course of time, in 
as many centres as may be needed, of unitary teaching universities. Having regard to the 
well-nigh appalling state of things now existing, reform cannot spring Complete from the brains 
of even such a distinguished company as the Commission, as Pal'as Athene sprang in full 
panoply from the head of Zeus. I have nothing but admiration for the cleverness with which, 
down to the minutest detail, the Commission has worked out its proposal for a new synthesis 
between the colleges and the university, but I cannot put my bead in the sand with it and assume 
that there is Ho very serious risk of both colleges and university failing to rise to the heights 
of its ideals. Yet, if the spirit of co-operation is wanting and the love of true learning is not 
induced by the synthesis, the failure of the Commission’s hopes might bring about a state of 
things more chaotic and deplorable even than the present. 

• In the first three volumes of the Report, which are largely taken up with a description of 
"the explorations of the Commission in Bengal, as through some undiscovered country, there is 
much recorded that must give rise to disquieting doubts and misgivings, notwithstanding the 
evident anxiety of the explorers not to paint too gloomy a picture. Reading between the 
lines of their descriptions of what they saw and heard one gathers that they sought to make 
the most of wbat there was to praise and looked with rather tolerant eyes upon shortcomings. 
Even so, the general impression which they leave upon the reader’s mind is dismal enough. 
It therefore needs no ordinary degrees of faith and courage to trust for salvation to the re¬ 
generating influence of such an heroic remedy <as the Commission has devised. The 
synthesis seems to me 

* All too good 

For human nature’s daily food 

and in Bengal human nature is not reported to be much above the average. I started my Indian 
career in Calcutta more years ago than I care to remember, but I have a vivid recollection still 
of what went on in the educational world of Bengal in those days. If things have not greatly 
improved since then — and some pessimistic people declare they have steadily deteriorated—it 
is difficult to believe that the lofty ideals of the synthesis will make any very strong appeal to the 
average college-teacher or the average college student. I am ready to admit that without 
a new spirit there is little hope of bringing about much improvement in higher education, but 
can the introduction per saltum of a highly complex scheme of reform, not easily intelligible 
to the ‘ man in the street bring about a change of ideals in a whole people ? For that is really 
what is needed. The Commission is so enamoured of its synthesis that it will not hear of 
any ‘ piece-meal adoption of detailed suggestions’. To me, it would, on the contrary, seem 
enough for the present, if arrangements were made for the removal of intermediate classes 
from the university colleges; and if, at the same time a beginning could be made, under the 
existing organization in the co-operation of the colleges and the University to provide more 
efficient teaching ; if the training of teachers could be set upon a sound footing ; and if steps 
were taken for the improvement of examinations and for better provision for health and residence 
of students. I claim no originality for these more humble proposals. They are, as a matter 
of fact, taken almost, verbatim from a passage in the Report, which is somewhat in the, nature 
of a sober after-thought ( vide Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, page 329). 

But a synthesis in some form or another is perhaps now made inevitable by the persuasive 
advocacy of the report, and I must therefore return to a discussion of it. In glowing language - ' 
the Report, dilates upon its wonder-working efficacy, and the infectious enthusiasm of the writer' 
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or writers—conjures up before our eyes visions or well- ordered academic life in the city of Calcutta 
and its suburbs: earnest students throng the lecture-halls of eminent university teachers, 
and unselfish college lecturers and tutors,- in close communion with their more distinguished' 
colleagues, vie with each other in the development of supplementary class-work, library-work 
and tutorial instruction. Everywhere the note is one of friendly co-operation, and there is 
a united will to achieve the utmost possibilities of the synthesis in securing nobler and better 
ideah of university life and work. Even the humble pass-man, forsaking keys and cram-books, 
enters heartily into the spirit of the new learning. He no longer spends most of the college- 
hours at lectures, diligently scribbling notes, but attends a few carefully selected lectures weekly 
and devotes most of his working-day, under his tutor’s guidance, to well-directed private study. 
Meanwhile the academic "•authorities, drawn together from ‘ Incorporated ’ and ‘ Constituent 
colleges,’ harmoniously discharge their multitudinous duties, co-operate in organising the 
teaching and examining work of the university and vigorously promote the intellectual, 
moral and physical well-being of the student community. No fault can well be found with such' 
a picture of university life and work. If it corresponds at all to the reality, the synthesis will 
have worked miracles and will be worth any sacrifices. Still, a cynic, viewing things as they 
are, may visualise quite other scenes. He may picture a state of academic life the reverse of that, 
which the Commission contemplates. His imagination may present to him numerous bands, 
of students roaming, uncontrolled, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. through the streets 
of the metropolis, boarding tram-cars on their way to and from lectures, not without horse-plav, 
hustling of peaceful citizens and assaults on tram-conductors, j university teaching degenerating 
into a mechanical lecture organization ; university teachers lecturing to dwindling audiences, 
while their energies are more and more absorbed in the constant committee work which the 
complexity of the synthesis demands; college-lecturers and tutors, out of touch with them, 
and with the university, relapsing into the old ways of note-dictation and cramming for exami¬ 
nations ; and harassed university officials vainly struggling against centrifugal tenden¬ 
cies to keep the complicated scheme of things from going to pieces before their eyes. Which 
vision will be nearer the reality it is not for me to prophesy. It was Berkeley, if I re¬ 
member rightly, who remarkedSince things are what they are and the consequences will 
be what they will be, why then should we seek to deceive ourselves.” Perhaps the Commission 
has a little deceived itself by its unwillingness to admit the force of circumstances. It may be 
that in the soil of Bengal so delicate a plant as thqsynthesis has little chance to grow and flourish. 

Hr. Gregory, whose scientific mind compelled him not only to examine closely into the facts 
but to stick to them and whose sturdy independence must often have brought him into conflict 
with his colleagues, has attached two minutesof dissent to some of the conclusions of the Report. 
His criticism are well worth a careful study. He has evidently been anxious to condense bis- 
views into as small a space as possible—as well be might consideringthe portentomlength of the, 
Report—and at times he is in consequence a little hard to follow ; but he has seized at the 
outset upon what, tome at least, seems to be the root of the trouble, when he writes : “ The- 
improvement of Calcutta University requires- in the first place drastic remedies for its over¬ 
grown size.” The first enquiry of the Commission should, in my judgment, have been, can 
anything be done to divert to other centres the stream of students that annually, pours into 
Calcutta. The removal of intermediate classes from the colleges is in this connection un¬ 
doubtedly a very important reform, since it will relieve the Calcutta colleges of a body of more 
than 7,000 students ; but it will still leave them with upwards of 7,500, a number which is far 
too large for any teaching university. It is not pleasant to contemplate the daily letting 
loose upon the town of speh an army of young men. At present they are confined to their 
own college?, at any rate during the working hours; under the synthesis many of them 
will have to wander far and wide, and the temptation to play truant will be strong. 


Attached to the Report is a very interesting table of statistics which does not seem to have 
attracted much attention, though it deserved, in my opinion, the closest study by the Com¬ 
mission. It deals with the migratory habits of the Bengali student and shows how much the 
congestion in the Calcutta colleges is due thereto. There are, by the way, no less than twenty- 
one institutions classed as of collegiate rank in Calcutta. The table is headed Statement 
III, Localities from which students are drawn. From it the following figures are gathered :— 

In the Bangahosi College 206 only out of 1431 students come from Calcutta itself; in 
the Vidyasager College 473 out of 1805 come from Calcutta; and in the Ripon College only 
190 out of 1881. The total number of students drawn from Calcutta itself is 3,591 against 
a total Calcutta college student population of 17,115. The total college student population in- 
Bengal is 28,447. 

These figures are sufficiently striking, and a perusal of the table will bring to light many 
more not less noteworthy. For instance, out of 2,968 students of Dacca no more than 1,1 G8 
a e studying in Dacca colleges ; while in the Krishnath College, Berhampur, on the other hand, 
out of 2,103students only 425 come from the town and district in which the college is situated. 

' The figures of this interesting and instructive table appear to prove two things conclusively ; 
frst, the Bengali student has no rooted objection to leaving his home, and secondly,, 
ikpt Calcutta has superior attractions for liijn. If the Bengali student is so ready to migrate? 
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and if counter-attractions to Calcutta could be provided at other centres, might he not be 
willing to migrate to unitary teaching universities at places nearer to his home ? During the 
period of Muhammadan rule in old Bengal from 1203 to-1757 Nadia, Vikramasila and Mithila 
were all at one time or another the seats of flourishing universities. Dacca, it may be hoped, 
when it is provided with a teaching university, will no longer send large numbers of its students 
to Calcutta colleges. The table referred to above, shows that already without much counter- 
attraction to Calcutta certain colleges in the n.ufassal are gathering in not inconsiderable 
numbers students from other districts. Should not every effort be made to encourage this 
tendency, so that what the Commission calls university colleges, i.e., colleges in the n.ufvssal 
of a superior grade, may at no distant date convert themselves into unitary teaching uni¬ 
versities % After all Dacca itself, in respect of its present educational facilities, has hardly 
any stronger claims to become a university town tlian certain other centres in the mufctssal. 
The growth of numbers can be artificially induced by making adequate arrangements for 
residence and teaching. It is, in short, mainly a question of the judicious distribution of 
funds.. 

By a bold policy in regard to development of centres of teaching of university rank in the 
mitf’ss'tl it seems to me, rather than by pouring money into Calcutta to bolster up a 
doubtful synthesis, can the needed reform of university education be most surely brought about. 
A good many of the twenty-one institutions of university rank in Calcutta ought to convert 
themselves into intermediate colleges. It is much better that they should be helped by 
Government to provide efficient instruction up to this standard than that they should drag on 
indefinitely uncertain lives as temporarily affiliated colleges in a position of manifest inferiority 
to the colleges of 1 constituent’rank. The treatment by the Commission of what it calls 
temporarily affiliated colleges is, it may here be observed, halting. It has realised the 
necessity for weeding out the ranker growth, but has hesitate 1 to grasp tin nettles firmly. 
Yet, if they are left in their present state sooner or later they will surely bring the synthesis 
to grief. It appears to me at least to be the height of unwisdom to treat such places generally 
as institutions of potential constituent rank. The aim should be either to convert them into 
intermediate colleges or cause them to close down through lack of students and of support. 
There could be no justification for maintaining colleges in Calcutta in the interests of migra¬ 
tory students, if sufficient and satisfactory facilities for higher education were provided 
for them nearer to their homes ; and therefore no inducements should be held out to colleges 
in Calcutta, not of constituent rank, to increase and multiply, more especially in outlying 
regions. The synthesis is only workable if the constituent colleges are comparatively few in 
number and are grouped around a common centre. This is the end to work for in Calcutta. 
Out of such an arrangement might eventually arise by gradual transformation the Unitary 
Teaching University of Calcutta. 

The suggestions which I have here put forward demand some modification of the Bill and 
Statutes. I ought therefore to enter into the matter in more detail and show how they could be 
given effect to. The scheme for co-operative teaching between the university and some of its 
colleges should stand ; but it should be an instruction to the First Vice-Chancellor to put no 
pressure upon any existing private college to become a ‘ constituent college’; and, with an 
‘eye to the future, he should endeavour to arrange that such colleges as be decides to admit 
should be easily accessible to one another and not more thjrn a short walking distance from 
the common university centre. With the exception of the Presidency College there does not 
seem to be at present any other college worthy oj constituent rank. It would be better to 
invite none of the others to become constituent colleges, unless they are conveniently situat¬ 
ed. and theres is an early prospect of their being able with reasonable assistance to fulfil tha 
requirements demanded of such colleges. To make up for any deficiency of constituent 
colleges halls should be established for the accommodation of students attending lectures in 
the university and its incorporated and constituent colleges. There need be no objection to 
locating halls even in t he suburbs, if insuperable difficulties are met with in placing them at the 
centre. In these days of mechanical transport distance within limits is no insuperable 
difficulty and there are positive advantages to be derived from locating residential blocks in 
healthy and open spaces. Possibly some of the existing colleges might sec the advantage 
of converting themselves into halls. The aim to be worked for is the concentration, as far as 
possible, of university teaching in and around a common centre and the gradual elimination 
of the collegiate system of teaching. 

What then will become of colleges in Calcutta which prefer to continue as they are to 
becoming halls or intermediate colleges 1 The answer to this question requires a prelimin¬ 
ary discussion of the Commission’s proposal for a Mufasscl Board. The Commission has 
been compelled in the process of elaborating its synthesis to devise what are in fact a number 
of universities, whose only bond is that they are intricately involved with a common centre, 
the University of Calcutta. There are in fact four universities : the central. University cf 
Calcutta, the Women’s University, the Muft ssal University and the University of University 
Colleges, and a sort of betwixt-and-between arrangement for Temporarily Affiliated Colleges. 
As all these universities are required u aibmit to the general control of the Academic Council, 
2501 . 1 ) 
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the Executive Council and the University Court in regard to the framing of Ordinances, the 
prescribing of courses and the maintenance of examination standards and general administra¬ 
tion and finance, it may well be imagined that the authorities named above will have plenty 
of work to do. They may indeed find considerable difficulty in coping with it and in main¬ 
taining an equal interest in all. The Commission had of course high purposes in view in this 
somewhat complicated involution : they wished to secure a community of ideals, and they 
hoped by means of close interlacing to prevent any serious divergence of standards. These 
are undoubtedly aims which should not he missed, but the Commission has rather lost sight 
of two things which are not less indispensable for success, namely, sustained interest and 
direct responsibility. The main business of the authorities of the university will he concern¬ 
ed' with the Teaching University in Calcutta, and its affairs are likely to occupy most of their 
time. They will not have much energy to spaTe for the affairs of the other universities 
and they may he disposed to regard them as less important and less interesting. When, at the 
end of a heavy meeting devoted to the consideration of the affairs pf the Central University, 
a mass of work comes up from the several boards which deal directly with the minor universi¬ 
ties, members may be apt to pay less attention to it than it deserves and hurry through it or neg¬ 
lect it. There is however much advantage in maintaining a connection between these universities 
and the central university, and I should be sorry, for the same reasons as the Commission, to 
see it severed ; but the objects which the Commission had in mind can be attained, I believe, 
without so much centralisation and complexity. If the several minor universities were com¬ 
bined and treated rather as an external side to the Teaching University at Calcutta and 
provided with their own academic and executive bodies and, if the Court and the Committee 
of Reference alone were the link between the two sides of the University, both sides could 
be prevented from diverging widely on matters of policy. Their standards of attainment 
might bo. kept fairly uniform by requiring that the Teaching University should be represented 
in some definite proportion upon the bodies that control the external side. With this 
arrangement and the submission of its Ordinances to the Court for confirmation the external 
side would not be able to pursue lines inimical to or disapproved of by the Teaching University. 
Sustained interest in and direct responsibility for the working of the external side of the 
University would at the same time be assured, without at the same time loss of contact with 
and general guidance from the centre. Further the Teaching Univerity of Calcutta would 
be left free to address itself to its great task without any such distraction as the control and 
management of minor universities. 

The Board of Mujaml Colleges would under such an arrangement be merged in the 
External Side of the University, and the difficult problem of what to do with the Commission’s 
so called Temporarily Affiliated Colleges in Calcutta would be solved. Such as remained 
would pass automatically to the control of the External Side of the University aud prepare 
their candidates for its degree examinations. It is inevitable that in present circumstances 
there should be a separate university organization for colleges that cannot be admitted to the 
privileges of the Teaching University. Indeed in the case of the mufassal colleges the 
Commission' has itself admitted that this must he so. There are, so far as I can discern, no 
conclusive arguments for treating colleges in Calcutta, that are not of constituent rank, dif¬ 
ferently from colleges in the mufassal. There are on the other hand powerful reasons for 
not associating them with the Teaching University ; they would impede the development 
of a genuine Teaching University for Calcutta and act as a heavy drag upon the synthesis; 
and if, in sheer desperation, the university were to admit them at last, despite their 
manifest defects, to constituent rank they would bring its progress to a standstill or more 
probably cause actual retrogression. They would on the other hand certainly have just cause 
to grumble if left indefinitely in a position of bondage and inferiority. 

The Commission’s scheme is unnecessarily complicated. The synthesis so completely 
filled its horizon that it could think of nothing except in terms of it. Therefore it used all its 
skill in fitting other parts of the scheme of university education in Bengal, in the manner of a 
j igsaw puzzle, into the synthesis. These parts had to be subordinated to the main design and the 
difficulties of combining into a harmonious whole things which were not in consonance with it 
made it necessary to do some violence to minor interests. One can only say of the result that 
it is a truly wonderful display of ingenuity, but, as a working scheme for higher education in 
Bengal, I fear that it will break down, owing to its intricacy and the strain it places on the central 
machinery. I do not think a scheme which includes so many minor universities can be safely 
recommended “ as a means of leading up to and preparing a better and a permanently satis¬ 
factory solution The Commission evidently hopes that one by one the minor universities 
will drop ojf or give place to unitary teaching universities. I fear, on the other hand, that 
the Temporarily Affiliated College. in Calcutta will be more numerous than the constituent 
colleges and will crowd in upon the University and trample the synthesis out of all recognition, 
ttu.1 that in time the present unhappy statefof things will re-establisli itself. 

i would therefore propose a bolder course than the Commission. I would make over to the 
External Side of the University, under the arrangements which 1 have already outlined, tem¬ 
porarily affiliated colleges, university colleges, colleges in the mufassal and women’s colleges (not 
admitted to constituent rank) without any. statutory distinction in the matter of classification. 
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and I would allow the External Side of] the University to admit the better colleges to 
privileges such as those proposed by the Commission for university colleges and permit it 
also to grant its own degrees for both pass and honour courses. Meanwhile the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment should lose no opportunity of hastening the evolution in suitable centres of the better 
colleges into unitary teaching universities. The problem of the weaker mufassal colleges, aw 
indeed of the weaker colleges in Calcutta, can only Ire solved by their gradual disappearance or 
conversion into Intermediate Colleges. This can best be brought about by leaving them, to use 
a rather homely metaphor, “ to stew in their own juice,” if they will not agree to reduction, while 
offering to the student community a sufficiency of centralised and much superior facilities 
for higher education. 

It remains to say a word about the rather sentimental attitude adopted by the Commission 
towards female education. It seems to have thought that the existence of the purdah justified 
not merely the segregation of women at every stage of their education but such fundamental 
differences in the system of their education that entirely separate courses must be arranged 
for them. In the interests, apparently, of purdahnaslnn women it proposes what is in fact a 
separate university for women. We are given by it to understand that the higher education of 
women has been retarded in India by the failure to recognize the peculiar nefcls of purdahnashiii 
women. What are these peculiar needs, and can higher education be adapted to them 1 On 
these two points the Commission is discretely silent. Tire truth is that the purdah system, used 
in the sense of strict seclusion within the home, is almost incompatible with higher education. 
Families which observe the purdah strictly may be ruled out of. account so far as the higher 
education of their women at universities is concerned. They either educate them behind the 
purdah or not at all; and they certainly are not ambitious for the bestowal of university degrees 
upon them. Even in the United Provinces, in which purdah is perhaps more strictly observed 
than in any other part of India, the need for a special university for women is not felt. In every 
part of India women study for degrees either along with the men students or, if they are nob 
entirely emancipated, in colleges for women. But is not this the case all the world over ? The 
Commission has not sufficiently distinguished between conditions of study and courses of study 
in the case of women. Conditions may have to be different, but need university courses also bo 
so to any great extent ? If any differentiation is called for, Indian universities are not so un- 
chivalrous as to meet such demands, if genuine, with a cold refusal. They are as a matter of 
fact rather inclined to leniency where women are concerned, 1 am personally opposed to the 
establishment of women’s universities as being contrary to the ideals of university education, 
though I see no objection to—and would even advocate—modifications in courses to suit the 
requirements of women, provided that such modifications did not result in any lowering of 
standards. Universities should be open to all persons of whatever creed, caste or sex , and 
women’s colleges should be as freely associated with them as those for men. While the purdah 
may justify separate colleges for women it does not, in my opinion, justify separate universities 
for them. I would not however abolish the Board of Women’s Education, proposed by the Com¬ 
mission, but, instead of assigning to it the functions of a university, I would relegate it to the 
position of an advisory board, to protect the interests of women in the university, just as tin; 
Muslim Advisory Board is proposed for the protection of Muslim interests. 

The modifications which I have proposed in the Commission’s scheme may now be sum¬ 
marised. They are :— 

1. Existing colleges in Calcutta should not be invited to take part in the co-operative 

teaching of the' university, unless they are within a convenient distance and are 

obviously suitable nuclei for such teaching. 

2. Halls should be established for students studying in the teaching university. If 

situated at a distance, means of conveyance to and from the university should he 

provided. 

3. Colleges unsuitable for constituent rank should be encouraged by offers of assistance 

to become either halls or intermediate colleges. 

4. Colleges which prefer to remain as they are should be excluded from the teaching 

university. 

5. There should he an External Side to the teaching university which should absorb 

the Boardof Mufassal Colleges and should have jurisdiction over the colleges in 

Calcutta, not of constituent rank, the University Colleges and the Mufassal Colleges. 

6. The Court and the Committee of Reference should be the only links between t:\e 

teaching university and the External Side of the University. 

7. The teaching university should be well represented upon the executive and aca¬ 

demic bodies of the External Side. 

8. The Board of Women’s Education should be solely an advisory board. 

9. A separate university for women is unnecessary. 


C. F. de la Fosse— 30-7-19. 
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In ray previous note I expressed the opinion that, if the synthesis is accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, two changes should be made in addition to those suggested by Mr. de la Fosse : 

- (a) The Mufassal Board should be regarded as a temporary device to meet the present 
emergency and should not be mentioned in the Bill but only in the Statutes. 

(b) The temporarily affiliated colleges should be similarly regarded and should only 
appear in the Transitory Provisions of the Bill, 

2. Mr. de la Fosse has now submitted what may be termed an alternative scheme. He and 
I have discussed together on numberless occasions the synthesis and the alternative. I agree 
with much that he says, but I feel -it necessary to write this note, even if it be only a personal 
explanation. 

3. The synthesis and I were as boys brought up together; yet I never loved the synthesis. 
As far back as April 29th, 1918,1 submitted a memorandum to the Commission (of which a copy is 
still in my possession) in which I stated certain difficulties and hoped that they would be taken 
into consideration. The originator of the synthesis took my difficulties into consideration ; the 
result was the introduction of the darker and more pessimistic shades in the exposition of the 
synthesis in Chapter XXXIV and., in particular, the after-thought alluded to in Mr. de la Fosse’ a 
note. 

4. I feel that this much of explanation is only fair to all concerned. The difficulties put 
forward by Mr. de la Fosse and myself were before the Commission ; but the Commission, 
though they felt nervous (hence the darker shades referred to above), still thought it right to go 
forward. I rejoice to find in Mr. de la Fosse a fellow-unitarist; yet it is significant that men 
such as Sir Michael Sadler and Mr. Muir who are unitarista in theory and also, in their own country 
in practice, discarded this alternative for Calcutta. 

5. The difficulties to which I referred in my note put before the Commission were chiefly 
as follows:— 

(a) It is well-nigh impossible to divorce lecturing from tuition by giving the fomer 

functions to the university “ appointed ” teachers and by giving the latter func¬ 
tions to the college teachers. Tho hope of the synthesis is that many of the 
“ appointed ” teachers will also be college teachers. Here is the new relation¬ 
ship or synthesis between university and college. But this relation,ship is only 
personal to those teachers who are common to the university and to the colleges. 
I can foresee an acrimonious tug-of-war between the university and the colleges 
in selecting the appointed teachers, though to some extent Government could 
manipulate the tug-of-war by ear-marking grants in favour of the employment 
of college teachers as appointed teachers by the university. Even then there 
will be a divorce between the two set3 of teachers and between the two sets of 
functions. Lecturing and tuition (especially in science) must be, to my mind, 
under the same authority. It seems unwise to place the students under two 
sets of teachers, the one not knowing what the other is doing and between whom 
the only connexion may be of an acrimonious nature. (I am speaking here of 
tuition, that is the supervision of a student’s work, the setting and correc¬ 
tion of student’s essays ; not tutorial guidance which means the giving of 
advice v to a student as to how he will map out his time, what courses he will take, 
etc.) 

(b) The synthesis, though to some extent personal, is not geographical, that is the uni¬ 

versity and the colleges in Calcutta are not, and never can be, contiguous. I could 
understand, for example, though I would never recommend it, the synthesis at 
work at Dacca where the university and the colleges would be contiguous. This 
is, after all, roughly what Mr. Nathan and the Dacca Committee were driving at. 
In Calcutta this is impossible because there are not available sites in or near 
College Square. If such sites become available, they should be devoted to the 
expansion of the teaching requirements of the university and not tothe building 
of colleges. If this is as I believe, then where are the constituent colleges to come 
from ? There seem to me three ways open before the synthesis in this connection :—• 

(») The building of new constituent colleges at some little distance from College 
Square which would render the working of the synthesis extremely difficult 
and might be the cause of a good deal of indiscipline and loafing. 

(it) The admission into the fold' of the Bangabasi, the Vidyasagar, etc., which would 
spoil everybody who touched them. 

(Hi) The permission to the university to enroll its own undergraduate students, 
which would “ knock ” the colleges, as they would then be unable to hold their 
own against the university. This is probably what will happen. Mr. de la 
Fosse has already opened the door for reasons given In his first note ; and I 
consider it unwise to shut it. 
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(c) I also felt that one result of the synthesis would he that Government would be expect¬ 
ed to pay twice over, towards the maintenance of the university staff and to the 
maintenance of the college staff. The merest glance at the finance chapter will 
show, I fear, that my forebodings were correct. 

6. During the latter months of last year, other fears presented themselves to me. 
The success of the synthesis depends upon a sweet reasonableness, a quality which is not very 
conspicuous in Bengal. The synthesis also seems to me to play up to certain weaknessess in 
the Bengali, his love of meetings instead of attending to his teaching work, his preference for 
lecturing rather than teaching, his adoration of research work divorced from what.is (to him) 
the drudgery of teaching. The university staff might confine themselves to attending meet¬ 
ings and to lecturing; and the college staff might feel aggrieved and either do nothing or try to 
imitate their rivals. 

7. The truth is that the Commission tried to compromise with Mr. Gregory who is a con¬ 
vinced adherent of the present affiliating system. Again, I respect more than I can say the 
Commission’s largeness of heart; but this very largeness of heart led them, I think, to try 
and to do too much for everybody, and too quickly. I am afraid that the attempt to rescue 
the bad Calcutta colleges will not only end in failure but also in a deterioration of the better 
colleges. The Commission’s scheme, taken as a whole, seems to me admirable and they 
have given in the case of Dacca a picture of a unitary university which must be of extreme value 
also to other parts of India. But I feel that it is necessary to give a few twists to their general 
scheme : in the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education to visualise the Department 
which they naturally did not consider to be their duty ; and in regard to the synthesis to make 
it more intimate in the Teaching University of Calcutta and to make it less intimate in regard 
to those institutions not included in the teaching university. 

8. I therefore agree with Mr. de la Fosse’s conclusions 1, 2 and 3. In other words, the 
teaching university should be much smaller than under the synthesis ; it should not be em¬ 
barrassed or tainted by a ‘ sort of a connexion’ with the inferior or remote colleges in Calc utta ; it 
should have the assistance of halls (in the Dacca sense) which need not be very near the Uni versity. 
This is certainly a big change; but, so far as the Bill and Statutes are concerned, it would amount 
to (a) the insertion in the conditions required for constituent colleges a clause that constituent 
colleges should be in close proximity to College Square, ( b) the working out in greater detail of 
the idea of a ‘ hall,’ as in Dacca, (c) the working out of the university departments of teaching, 
and (r/) the deletion of the clause that all under-graduate students must be members of a college; 
jn other words, a closer approximation to a unitary university. 

9. I would now refer to Mr. de la Fosse’s conclusions (1) and 5) which aim at an external 
side of the University. I agree with him again in the main, but would like to make a few 
observations and suggestions. 

10. Mr. de la Fosse has referred to the migratory habits of tbe Bengali students. I 
would refer also to section I of Chapter XIX of the Report. I feel that Mr. de la Fosse has 
under-estimated the migratory tendency towards Calcutta. It may be true that students even¬ 
tually find themselves in a wuifossul college, but in most cases only after a fruitless visit to 
Calcutta. This is the root problem. In certain provinces, Bombay and United Provinces, 
I believe that the problem could be solved at once by the constitution of a number of unitary 
universities. In Bengal, however, the solution is by no means so easy. The Bengali craves 
more than any other Indian for the purely literary form of university education. Tins is not, 
in theory, an insuperable difficulty, because it could be met by the creation of a number of 
unitary universities. The real difficulty is two-fold :— 

(а) In the first place, Calcutta is the health resort of Bengal. Malaria is the chief diffi¬ 

culty. 

(б) In the second place, Calcutta is the Great Capital and far more so than any other 

Indian town. This is not so elsewhere. In the Bombay Presidency, many 
people have more affection for Poona than for Bombay; in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, many feel a greater veneration for Agra, Lucknow or Benares than for 
Allahabad. 

Still I agree with Mr. de la Fosse that artificial centres can be made and that a bold policy 
in regard to mufnss'il intermediate colleges and to rmfnssil unitary universities is essential. 
Without it, the chaos in Calcutta will quickly become worse. 

11. What should be done in the interim is therefore for consideration. In the first place 
I agree with Mr. de la Fosse (conclusion No. 5) that the Mufasgal Board should be expanded into 
an External Board by the inclusion of the non-constituent and non-incorporated colleges in 
Calcutta. I am afraid that this is an important departure from the Commission’s proposals. 
Why do I not go further and advocate the separate affiliating university of Bengal ? For these 
reasons 

(«) The colleges themselves would bitterly resent such a change. The Commission dis¬ 
cussed the matter with representatives from all the colleges concerned and none 
would h*ve anything to do with it. 


280EI) 
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( b ) The glamour of the Calcutta connexion is such that students would not go to the 

University of Bengal, but would go in ever increasing numbers to Calcutta. 

(c) The University of Bengal must have the guidance at present of the Calcutta people 

and especially of the Calcutta teachers. If it is the same university the Calcutta 
people will regard the nujassal and its development with less unfriendly eyes 
than they would as members of a separate university. 

{({) The University of Bengal would rigidify and make more permanent just that evi* 
system which we hope in good time to get away from. The University of Bengal 
would naturally regard the creation of mufassal unitary universities as anathema ; 
for such a policy would mean its own extinction or, at any rate, its increasing 
insignificance. 

12. But I would go further than Mr. de la Fosse in his conclusion (4) that “ Colleges which 
prefer to remain as they are should be excluded from the teaching university.” Colleges 
‘ as they are ’ should be excluded from everything in the Bill; fox the very essence of the Com¬ 
mission’s scheme is the separation of intermediate from degree students. I should therefore 
classify the external colleges as :— 

(a) university colleges (as in the Commission’s proposals with a special panel), and 

(b) external colleges which satisfy less stringent conditions but one of which should be 

the separate provision for intermediate students. In order to tide over the 
period, I would include in the Transitory Provisions a clause that colleges could, 
remain as. they are for a period of five years under conditions to be prescribed 
by the Executive Commission. 

13. I would now refer to Mr. de la Fosse’s conclusions (6) and (7). I do not agree with (6), 
as the Court (and such a Court!) is an insufficient link between the two sides of the University, 
though I agree with his (7) that the main control over the external side should be by means of 
representatives from the teaching university. The Executive Council must sit above Loth 
sides ; otherwise the financial difficulty and the wsgnglings will be acute. There must be a strong 
body'such as the Executive Council to keep the two sides sufficiently intimate and at the same, 
time to guide the external side into right channels. I would give to the Academic Council of 
the External Side powers similar to those given to the Academic Council of the Teaching 
University in the matter of conduct of examinations, courses, etc. The Executive Council would 
be merely a post office in passing on to the court the appropriate ordinances. But the Executive 
Council is essential as a Control in administrative and financial matters. A stronger authority 
than the court must hold the ring between the two sides of the university. If not, the External. 
Bide may go starting new colleges in Calcutta which will gravely embarrass the teaching uni¬ 
versity. Moreover, the Executive Council of the External Side would be dominated by the 
weaker colleges who are on the spot. 

13. I agree with Mr. de la Fosse’s conclusions (8) and (9) in regard to Women’s Education 

14, If any material change is made, I would suggest that Sir AshutoshMukherji should be 
" sounded.” Whatever is done, he will be the big figure on the stage, 

I would add this last word. If the Government of India has the will and the money to 
engage in ‘ rescue work ’ on a very large scale at once, let the synthesis be tried ; and the good¬ 
will and the sympathy of the Commission may triumph. But if there is not sufficient money— 
and there are other provinces in India—then I would plead for the alternative, the essence of 
which is a concentration of. effort on the. intermediate colleges and on the development of a 
mufass'd policy. I fear that Mr. de la Fosse has drawn a fairly accurate picture of the synthesis 
without sufficient funds. Is the Government prepared to guarantee eight good constituent 
colleges near College Square in the near future? In either ease, there must be opposition. 
The sinner does not like being rescued ; still less do vested interests — and in Bengal vested 
Interests are both strong and remunerative —like being tampered with. Having seen the col¬ 
leges and having seen the students, I do hope that something will be done for their improve¬ 
ment. Still, it seems to me that before further steps are taken,the,Government of India should 
count the cost. My contention is that it would be suicidal to start the synthesis and then not 
carry it out to completion. Mr. Muir has expressed my meaning in sections XV and XVI, 
Chapter XXXIV. 

6/ Anderson —30-7-19. 

Mr. Anderson has shown me his note written after seeing mine regarding certain weaknesses 
in the synthesis, and I have discussed with him the points he has raised in it. I am reluctant 
to write a further note, but some brief comments from me seem called for. 

I am very glad to find that by somewhat different routes we have reached such similar 
conclusions. I recognize, as he does, that a unitary teaching university in Calcutta is not in 
present circumstances within the bounds of practical politics. From my point of view the 
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External Side is a pis alter but inevitable, and the synthesis itself is little better. Both 
are stages in the process of evolving teaching universities in Bengal. I wish to see the former 
give place some day to teaching universities in the mufassal and the latter to - a genuine 
teaching university in Calcutta. 

, I 

It is not part of my business in preparing notes for Draft Bills to discuss finance, but I have 
kept this aspect of the case in mind, and my alternative Scheme aims at effecting very considerable 
economies by preventing waste and duplication. Mr. Anderson has made an important contri¬ 
bution to the discussion by calling attention in paragraph 5(c) of his note to the way in which 
the working of the synthesis would make Government ‘ pay twice over. 5 I may add that the 
chapter of the Report on finance is not in my opinion a very creditable performance. 

Mr. Anderson’s remarks on the question of an External Side to the Teaching University 
of Calcutta particularly interest me, for in the United Provinces the question of how to break 
up the Allahabad University into teaching universities is exercising the minds of educationists 
just now. I should not there recommend an External Side but ‘ the clean cut.’ It is only 
because of the peculiar conditions in Bengal that to the Commission, to Mr. Anderson and to 
myself some double-university system has seemed unavoidable. 

It may be asked why, in the conditions prevailing in Bengal and holding such views as I 
do, I have not proposed ‘ the clean cut ’ there ; why, instead of joining those who favour a 
separate and affiliating university of Bengal, I have suggested an External Side to the Teaching 
University of Calcutta. Mr. Anderson has given the reasons for me, and I need therefore only 
refer to his clear statement of them in paragraph 11(a) ( b ), (c), and (d) of his note. To my mind 
they are conclusive against the establishment of a separate university of Bengal in any form 
or under any guise. Such a university would be liable to perpetuate the very conditions 
which it is sought to remove and might seriously impede the growth of new universities along 
approved lines. Before they Could come into being the colleges out of which they would be 
formed would be too deeply immersed in the affiliating system to be able to break away at 
once from its bad traditions. It would be years before they could free themselves from what 
Mr. Anderson calls its “ taint.” 

In the ease of these new universities it goes without saying that they should in no circum¬ 
stances be allowed to establish external sides or take any part with the Calcutta University 
in this side of its work. For this reason I am a little afraid of Mr. Sharp’s ingenious device 
for local arts and seience faculties for Northern, Western and Eastern Bengal (vide Report 
Volume (?) Evidence and Documents. General Memoranda, pages 442 to 449). I should be 
sorry to see any new university associated with, or sharing in such extraneous work. The new 
universities should be kept from contamination. They should, to use a metaphor of Locke’s, 
be little Goshens in which light shines while all around is darkness. Those who live in darkness 
should migrate to the light; they should not be encouraged to borrow from it. 

I take Mr. Anderson to mean in paragraph 12 of his note that the External Side of the 
Calcutta University should be allowed some discretion in recognizing, for purposes of its courses 
and examinations, existing colleges whether in Calcutta or the mufassal. I agree with him. 
Some should be reduced to intermediate colleges, others should be ended or mended within a 
definite period. 

As regards Mr. Anderson’s proposal in paragraph 14 of his note to keep the Executive 
Council as the link between the teaching university and its External Side, I have discussed 
this further with him and think we might arrive at a compromise on the basis of a reference to 
the Executive Council of the Teaching University of Ordinance, made by the External Side 
regarding certain matters,, e.g., admission of colleges to the privileges of the university. I 
think he has ratheT overlooked the possible usefulness of the Committee of Reference in regard 
to the adjustment of expenditure and budget estimates between the two sides of the university. 
Some real use for the Reference Committee might thus be found. But these are matters into 
the discussion of which it is not useful to enter till the views of the Government of India are 
made known upon the whole scheme of the Calcutta University Commission. 

C. F. de JjA Fosse—1-8-19. 
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E.—Finance. 

(t) The Dacca University by Mr. C. F. de la Fosse. 

The Commission’s proposals in regard to Dacca strike me as generally reasonable and 
suitable ; they are indeed the best part of its work. 

I doubt whether the Commission was aware, at the time it drew up its proposals for the 
salaries of the teaching staff at Dacca, that the Government of India had embarked upon a policy 
of admitting to the Indian Educational Service young Indians possessing British University 
qualifications upon the same terms as Europeans. Such young men who used to be ready to 
enter educational service on from Rs. 350 to Rs. 250 a month now expect as a consequence to 
start on Rs. 500 a month. This has rather “ queered the pitch ” for the new universities. For 
their professosbips they will want the pick of the men'engaged in teaching, men of experience 
who have made their mark a scholars of distinction. Will men of this stamp be willing to start 
on Us. 600 when younger men and possibly less distinguished are drawing after few years’ ser* 
vice more than this in Government service ? But the case of University Readers and Lectures 
vrill be still less enviable, for the former will start on Rs. 400 and rise eventually to Rs. 600 and 
the latter will be employed at a flat rate of Rs. 330. Possibly Rs. 330 is meant to represent an 
average salary, but this is immaterial. Yet these men, and especially the Readers, will need 
to be persons' of high academic distinction. Will brilliant young Indian graduates, especially 
from British Universities, be content to be paid less at a university than at a Government 
college ? It is asking rather: boo much of them to expect that they will sacrifice so much for 
the sake of the work. In view of the new departure of the Government, of India I think it 
will be necesary to raise the salaries proposed for the teaching staff of the Dacca University, 
though personally I deplore the necessity. I venture to submit with all due deference that India 
is a poor country and should rather have followed the example of Japan in differentiating between 
the rates of pay of native and foreign teachers. However, there is now no turning back, and it 
is necessary to see that the new universities are able to attract the best men available by offering 
suitable terms of service. My suggestion therefore are :— 

(1) the pay of professors should be raised from Rs. 600—1,000 to Rs. 750—1,250. 

(2) the six special professors appointed in Great Britain should receive Rs. 1,000 rising 

by annual increments of Rs. 50 to 1,750 , instead of Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 with 

allowances, of Rs. 500. 

(3) Readers should receive Rs. 500 rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 750, 

instead of Rs. 400 to Rs. GOO. 

(4) Lecturers should receive Rs. 350 rising by annual increments of Rs. 25 to Rs. 500 

instead of Rs. 330. 

(5) Assistant lecturers should receive Rs. 150 rising by annual incerements of Rs. 10 to 

Rs. 250. 


•Mr. Chetti, who has charge of the produc¬ 
tion of the report, has pointed out to me that in 
striking an average the commission has followed 
» different method to that adopted in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. He has also pointed out that 
the Commission’s arithmetic is at fault. The 
cost of 14 professors at Rs. 850 will be Rs. 11,900 
per mensem not Rs. 12,900. 


These suggestions will involve an increase of 
Rs. 11,026-5-4 annual in the Commission’s 
estimates.* 


I am not quite sure what the total emoluments of the Heads of the Training College 
and Department of Law would be under the Commissin's scheme. It would seem to be the 
intention to pay them at the rate of ordinary professors and to give them special allowancees of 
Rs, 200 per mensem. I don’t see the point of this arrangement. A professor in charge of 
chemistry, for instance, is likely to have quite as heavy responsibilities as those of a professor 
of education. There will, by the way, be uo Training College under the Dacca Scheme. The 
use of the terms ‘college’ in the estimates has perhaps led to some confusion of thought. In 
my opinion it would be a mistake to attach allowances to either of these posts. If this view 
js accepted a saving of Rs. 4,800 per annum can be effected under the head ‘ monthly allowance. 

The remaining estimates seem to have been received by the Government of India already, 
for the Commission speaks of reductions made by the Government of India. It is therefore un¬ 
necessary for me to deal with them in detail; but I cannot refrain from pointing out that fiat 
rates in the salaries of university officers, other than the Vcie Chancellor, seem unsuitable. It 
might be possible to obtain some of these officers on lower initial pay if progressive salaries nan 
been proposed. A groundman for the playing-fields on Rs. 300 seems to me some thing of an 
extravagance,, also an accountant on the curiously fixed salary of Rs. 533. This may be an 
average emolument, but in any case the salary seems rather higher for a clerical post. But the 
Government of India have apparently already agreed. The number of clerks seems to be 
still excessive, to begin with. 

2SQED 
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Under * details of otlier expenditure' I, personally, am of opinion that the following allot¬ 
ments are extravagant and may lead to waste :—■ 

(1) Library Its. 35,000 per annum. It is a hobby, I know, of Professor Ramsay Muir’s 

to spend money on libraries, but as the Chairman of a university library com 
mittee I hope it is not presumptuous for me to differ from him in regard to the 
amount proposed. The number of booka-which will be purchased and. never 
used is likely to be considerable. 

(2) Laboratories Rs. 27,000 per annum. I don’t know how this total has been arrived at. 

At the Muir College each Department of Science has its own allotment. In no case 
is more than Rs. 0,000 per annum, allowed, and I am afraid that the professors are 
not always as economical as they might be, yet they often find a difficulty in spend¬ 
ing the whole allotment. 

(3) I don’t see why Government should be called upon to subsidize a Union or games. 

These should be maintained out of subscriptions and games’ fees, 

On the whole the financial aspects of the scheme are well worked out and the estimate* 
may be regarded as, at least, approximate. 


C. F. de la Fosse,—22-9-18. 


(it) The Dacca University by Mr. G. Anderson. 

1. The Commission’s figures for Dacca were drawn up with much care and after considerable 
discussion. The Commission, including as it did Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Hartog, Dr. Gregory 
and Mr. Muir—four men who can claim veiy great experience of the working of unitary univer¬ 
sities—knew what they were talking about when they discussed the requirements of the Dacca 
University. Their figures, compared with those of Mr. Nathan, are an eloquent testimony to 
the efficiency and economy of the unitary system. 

2. I agree with Mr. de la Fosse that a few extravagances have been allowed to remain from 
the estimates of Mr. Nathan, such as a groundman on Rs. 300. It may seem absurd at this stage 
even to refer to so petty an item, but a fundamental principle is involved. I object, on 
principle, to Government being called on to contribute towards games and the LTnion. The 
fact that Government which gives the site and an enormous building (it would be interesting 
to liave a rough guess at the cost of these assets) and which very nearly committed itself to an 
additional capital expenditure of some sixty odd lakhs, should be told that the students and 
the supporters of the University (who have not as yet contributed an anna towards this under¬ 
taking) cannot support the games of the University, is to my mind ludicrous and alarming. I 
admit that the creation of Dacca University may be of political importance, and I trust sincerely 
that it will prove a most successful educational experiment, but I fear that it must 
inevitably give the people of this country an entirely wrong idea of university finance and that 
it must lead them to expect Government to pay the ivhole cost of a university. If this idea 
gains ground, then good-bye to all hopes of a proper educational system. 

3. I submit also that the recent policy in regard to the pay of the Educational Services ha* 
queered the pitch of the new universities. Instead of giving extra allowances to what must 
inevitably become a mere handful of foreign professors, India has now to pay her indigenous 
teachers at least double the market value of professors in other countries ; and yet the pay of 
school teachers is still miserably low. 

' 4. The recurring grant of Rs. 5,45,'00 is ample for the present; and a capital gnfnt of ten 

lakhs would be more than ample. It is absurd to regard the accumulations of past recurring 
grants as the possession of Dacca, especially as Dacca does not need them. These grants were 
given to meet the annual expenditure of the University in being ; as the University was not in 
being, it obviously cannot pocket the grants. These accumulations therefore belong to Bengal 
as a whole ; and I presume that it is in connection with the destiny of these forty odd iakhs that 
Calcutta is at present clearing the decks for action. A word to-day that the accumulations of 
past (unused) recurring grants allocated to Dacca would naturally be regarded as the possession 
of Bengal as a whole, would probably dispel the alarm in Calcutta and elsewhere; silence on this 
point will quickly raise the alarm to fever pitch and bring about a most deliberate obstruction 
to the passing of the Daoca Bill. 

5. When I was in Calcutta the other day I bad to listen to the wildest and most extrava¬ 
gant demands for Dacca from certain officials. I was told that a crore would be required ; and 
that in addition to the site and buildings. It is remarks such as these that have driven tha 
Calcutta people to the wildest apprehensions. What is the meaning of all this talk about capital 
expenditure ? The Dacca College at present accommodates rather over 1,000 students, and, 
as far as I can see, there is no overcrowding. If there had been overcrowding, Mr. Archbold 
wnuld have annexed two or three of the rooms that have been lying idle in the Secretariat! 
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ftver since the departure of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Maharajah 
of Burdwan told me that the Engineering School is to be removed to the Press building ; and 
that will give ample accommodation for the science teaching. Add Government House, by no 
means a despicable building. Surely this is not a bad start for the new University. The 
Secretariat remains in all its vastness. A couple of Intermediate Colleges could be accommo¬ 
dated there with room to spare ; or so could a couple of Halls ; possibly even all. Appoint a 
Vice-Chancellor, start the University and then hear the views of the University on the spending 
of the ten lakhs. 

6. I hope that Dacca will prosper in the glorious surroundings which Government and good 
fortune have given her. As a convinced unitarist for many years, I sincerely hope that the 
Dacca model will not be rendered useless by reckless extravagance. At present, the wild ideas 
on Dacca finance have upset the apple-cart in Bengal. If Government does not see to it at 
once, it will have to pay for Dacca on a more than grand scale ; Calcutta will then shout and 
bluff; and possibly in the end will obtain grants on a similar scale ; and then what will happen 
to the virtuous provinces other than Bengal i 

G. Anderson,— 6-9-19. 


(in) Teaching University of Calcutta by Mr. 0. F. de la Fosse. 

1. Administration .—It is for the Government of India to say whether it considers Rs. 56,400 
per annum jus ifiableasthecostof the Vice-Chancellor and his personal assistant. If the com¬ 
plicated synthesis devised by the Commission is given effect to, the work and responsibilities of 
the post of Vice-Chancellor will require no ordinary man. I doubt myself -whether any man, 
no matter what his energy, tact and ability, will be able to perform sat s'acrorily such an 
enormous mass of work as will fall to the lot of the Vice-Chancellor from day to day. It is not 
in my opinion a question of salary, but of the discovery of a superman. 

I am handicapped in noting on the financial proposals of the Commission, because the 
appendices giving the details aTo not yet printed. Rupees 15,000 is proposed for improvement of 
the salaries of the Registrar and his staff, but I do not know the present pay or how this total Jjrs 
boon arrived at. The need for more money for the purposes of inspection is mentioned, bufi no 
increase is suggested in the grant of Rs. 25,000 now given by Government for inspection and 
administration. The total cost of administration, given as Rs. 71,400, is under-estimated on 
the basis of the Commission’s own figures, but those figures might be found to be unreliable if 
details were known. Rupees 10,000 for travelling allowance is apparently a guess at what 
may be the cost, including that of inspection of mufr-ssvl colleges. It does not seem excessive. 
Perhaps the appendices may throw more light on the sub ject. 

The recommendation to recoup the university for the loss of fee income, due to the closing 
of its matriculation and intermediate examinations, does not seem to me a sound one. The 
University will have to be financed, mainly by Government, to enable it to carry on its work 
under the proposed scheme of reconstruction. It is not a question of recouping it for losses, but 
of putting it in funds for discharging its duties under entirely altered conditions. I should 
deprecate any such method of dealing with it. The Senate, by the way, has just passed a series 
of resolutions raising examination fees very considerably. It might claim to be recouped for 
the estimated income under the altered rates. 

2. Needs of the Colleges .—The Commission expects that there will be no less than 11,000 
students reading degree courses in Calcutta. It recommends that not more than 1,000 students 
should be accommodated in any college and ‘ for convenience of calculation ’ proposes six arts 
colleges of 1,000 each (including Presidency College) and four of 500 each. The remaining 
students will be post-graduate or will be studying in professional colleges. On this basis it pro¬ 
ceeds to make elaborate calculations of the cost- of maintenance. I have already shown how 
extravagant is its estimate for the staffs of intermediate colleges, I am now obliged to say that in 
the case of university colleges it appears to mo to have gone to the other extreme and to be 
unduly economical. I do not believe that, even in Bengal, it will he possible to obtain and retain 
competent members of a college staff on an average salary of Rs. 220 per mensem. The Com¬ 
mission admits that college teachers'are now ‘paid grossly inadequate salaries present rates are 
then no criterion. Rupees 220 per mensem is, however, less than the existing average salary in 
Government colleges, and that is admittedly much too low. Some of the teachers, it is true, 
might add to (heir emoluments, if employed in addition as university lecturers. The number 
would probably be negligible. In tbe United Provinces a scheme is now under consideration for 
paying college teachers in aided colleges Rs. 300 rising by annual increments of Rs. 20 to Rs. 400 
and assistant teachers at Rs. 250—10—300. The Finance Committee of the Legislative Council 
inclined to the view that, e en these rates were too low. As I do not know what would be a fair 
rat 3 of salary in Bengal 1 must leave the matter at that. 

The Commission estimates that Rs. 20,000 would 1 e needed for library, laboratory, office 
and miscellaneous expenditure. A college ought to bo a\le to make ample provision with s.,<u 
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a $ea!e of expenditure. It is curious to note that the cost of maintaining a college of BOO 
students is, oi> the Commission’s system of calculation, higher than the cost of maintaining a 
college of 1,000 students, a result which is contrary to all experience and—to speakquite plainly— 
a reductio ad absurdum. This alone makes the estimates of the Commission of more than doubtful 
value. The proposed total net outlay on the co'leges comes to Rs. 7,00,000 per annum. I regard 
the estimate as quite worthless; but it is impossible to arrive at even an approximate figure on the 
basisof the Commission’s calculations. The only way to obtain figures that would be at all reliable 
would be to take each existing college separately, and, by considering what improvements are 
needed to make it perform its functions under the reconstructed university and by ascertaining 
what are its present assets, arrive at a total of extra expenditure. These data are not available. 
The Commission was, I suppose, entitled to obtain figures from the colleges and it might in the 
course of 17 months or so have made approximate estimates of the cost in each case of making 
selected colleges efficient. The expenditure by Government on grants-in-aid to arts college 
is now no more than Rs, 50,000 per annum. The Commission contemplates the gradual raising 
of grants-in-aid to existing colleges by Rs. 6,50,000. The whole scheme strikes me as fantasti 
In the earlier chapters of the report the Commission has described these private colleges in no 
very flattering manner, indeed it would not be going too far perhaps to characterize some of them 
as cramming-shops of the worst bind. There is reason, too, for believing that some of them are 
surreptitiously made profitable to private proprietors by peculiar methods of accounting. It 
is to places of this description, apparently without discrimination, that vast sums of money are 
to be given (to each from Rs. 80,000 to Rs. 85,000 per annum) out of the public revenues. To 
me, at auy rate, such a suggestion appears to be a condemnation of ‘ the synthesis’. Is the 
Government of Bengal likely to be willing to pour from six to seven lakhs of rupees annually 
into such institutions as these ? In addition Rs. 1J lakhs will be required for the emoluments 
to be paid to teachers appointed to deliver university lectures. The Commission winds up by 
describing its total figure as “ only a reasonable minimum”. The fact is that the synthesis 
could only succeed if the portion of Calcutta round and about the University Senate Hall were 
torn down and a number of new colleges erected thereon. The cost would be fabulous ; therefore 
some alternative to the synthesis must be considered. I have suggested one in a separate note. 
I do not feel that I should be serving any useful purpose by making any further examination of 
the figures in this portion of the Commission’s scheme. The estimates of capital expenditure are 
of course mere guess-work. The only figure that seems at all reliable is that for * the develop¬ 
ment of the more practical branches of higher work’, namely, Rs. 1,16,400 per annum. In this 
case the Commission does appear to have had a more or less real basis for its estimate. 

3. The Mufassal Colleges .—To my mind one of the most important reforms needed in Bengal 
is the development and improvement of mufus* l colleges, to divert the stream of mufassal 
Btudents away from Calcutta. Therefore expenditure upon mvf'ssul colleges on a generous 
scale seems to me justifiable. Had the Commission concentrated more of its attention upon 
them more good migllt have teen l kely to come of its report. It recognized, it is trae, their 
‘ potential ’ importance, but had not presumably much time to spare for considering their 
case. It roundly proposes to devote annually Rs. 5 lakhs to them and to give the Mufassal 
Board Rs. 12,000 a year for administration expenses. No indication is given of the way in 
which these totals were reached. But the policy bf singling out certain mufassal colleges for 
development and abandoning the rest to their fate seems to me eminently sound. The 
Commission proposes to spend the whole of the money upon the former and not to give any 
assistance to the latter. The former should be developed into university colleges, the' latter 
should be t ome intermediate colleges or cease to be. If they chose to become intermediate 
colleges they might be given grants-in-aid as such. It is quite impossible for me without 
spine detailed figures to check the estimate of Rs. 5,12,000 for giving effect to this policy ; 
but it is, I have no doubt, a policy which should be adopted, and even if it should eventually 
cost 5 lakhs per annum, it would be money better spent than Rs. 7 lakhs annually emptied 
out into private colleges in Calcutta. 

C. F, De la Fosse—4-9-19. 


(iv) Secondary and Intermediate Education by Mr. C. F. dela Fosse. 

I have examined the financial aspects of the Commission’s schemes for reform of secondary 
and higher education in Bengal. I note that it has made no estimate of the cost of its proposal 
for the institution of boards of Civil Service Commissioners and for the holding of examinations 
for admission to the public service. Its estimates fall under five heads. :— 

(1) Secondary Education. 

(2) Intermediate Education, 

(3) The Dacca University. 

(4) The Teaching University of Calcutta. 

(5) The Mufassal Colleges, and 

(6) Hostels. 



t stall accordingly deal with the Commission's financial proposals under these heads, 

Secondary Education. —Bengal at present makes the teachers pay for the education of youth 
by sweating them. Progress depends upon the abandonment of this method. The first necessity 
is a greatly increased scale of payment to teachers, even in Government Schools. How is the cost 
to be met ? Is it possible to increase the fees paid by students 1 . If the teaching were improved 
in the schools, parents, who now pay higher fees for private tuition than they do for “ schooling ”, 
might reasonably be asked to pay substantially higher fees for the latter. But an all-round 
increase in school fees would necessitate a more liberal provision of stipends for poor boys and a 
more liberal remission of fees in whole or part. In other words instead of making tTle teachers 
pay the parent ought to pay, in so far as he is able. 

> * The Commission accepts provisionally Es. 30 a year as a fair average fee for secondary educa¬ 
tion, and Rs. 60 a year for intermediate education; but 10 per cent, of the students in the collegiate 
classes should enjoy a free education and 10 per cent, half free. There is in addition the cost 
of the scholorships or stipend for which no estimate has been made. I do not think 
that the rates of fees proposed are at all excessive. 

The Commission estimates that Rs. 60 a year would meet the cost of a scholar’s education in 
a secondary school. How this estimate has been arrived at it does not say. There are about 
3,78,000 scholars in secondary English schools in Bengal. Parents would on this basis have to 
provide Rs. 1,13,40,000 and the same amount would have to be found from other sources. Girls 
have not been included. Taking them also into consideration, the Commission estimates that 
not less than Rs. 150 lakhs will be needed annually in supplement of fee income for the recurring 
cost of improvements in secondary education. 

How is the expenditure from other sources than fee income to be met ? Tbe Commission 
fastens on Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee’s vague allusion to “ many old foundations for religious 
and charitable purposes at present largely wasted ” as one means of providing funds. It will 
be interesting to see if Reforms Councils will tackle this thorny question. I am not sanguine 
that they will, nor am I sanguine that the old foundations would yield up an appreciable, 
sum for educational purposes. The Commission suggests that there are wealthy benefactors to 
fall back upon; but benefactions arc a very unreliable source and one which is never likely 
to provide much money for any but capital expenditure. Government then must pay. “ What 
Government has to show is not ‘ generosity ’ but courage in levying the nesccssary taxation.” 
It will indeed need all its courage ; for, not to mention the financing of other parts of the Com¬ 
mission’s schemes, Government has to saddle itself with “ the immense burden of primary educa¬ 
tion.” Nor is this all: there is the tremendous capital expenditure required to provide suitable 
accommodation and equipment. Tbe Commission finally decides that there is nothing for it 
but the raising of a loan to be repaid by means of a sinking fund, within a period of twenty-five 
to thirty years. Whether a loan for “ unproductive” expenditure will appeal to the Finance 
Department, I cannot say, but the alternatives are to drop the Bcheme of reform, to raise taxation 
or to raise fees, or to raise both fees and taxation. The last alternative seems to me the best. 
Progress will be slower perhaps than if money were raised by a loc*i, but there is always the 
danger, when schemes are hurried through, of waste, and with^ loan— mal muft dil berahm. 
Bengal must say, if it is in earnest and wants a better system of education. It cannot fairly 
ask the Government of India to foot the bill. I hope, at any rate, that tbe Government of 
India, if it decides to make assignments from Imperial Revenues to Bengal towards the cost of 
putt ing into operation the Commission’s schemes, will be not unmindful of the claims of other 
provinces, some of which are likely to wish to introduce reforms themselves upon the lines of 
the Commission’s report. 

But I do not think the staggering figures of the Commission need bo accepted. Ido not like 
their method of estimating the cost of improving secondary eduaction. It .assumes that existing 
arrangements for the instruction of 3,78,000 students are necessary and only need improvement 
Their own investigations seem to indicate, on the other hand, that the supply of facilities is waste¬ 
ful^ duplicated and that many of the schools are past praving'for. The first step in tackling this 
gigantic problem is to make a complete survey, with a view to ascertaining what facilities really 
are needed at every stage of school life and how far they can be supplied by a better distribution 
of schools. It is not necessary to deal very tenderly with vested interests, when it is remembered 
what most of the secondary English schools are like and that many of them are worked at a 
profit to their private proprietors. In making this broad survey it will be necessary to consider 
the question of the remarkable wastage of scholars between tbe primary and high school stages, 
and whether it would not b'e better for Bengal that many who now vainly attempt to acquire 
an education in English should rest satisfied with an education in their own vernacular, up to 
what is known as the Middle Standard. I should not be surprised if such a survey proved that 
the bloated numbers in Bengal, of which so much vaunt is made, are artificially produced, 
largely by the reckless provision of superior facilities. The question is not so much how many 
scholars are at school as how many drop out by the way. 'Upwards of 15,000 reach the end 
of the high school stage, a very large number doubtless, but not comparatively large considering 
what an enormous number are now reading in secondary English schools. Were fewer but better 
2S*ED 
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facilities provided, the outturn at the high school stage might still be increased, though at the 
same time the total number under instruction in English schools might be reduced. What Bengal 
should aim at producing is more scholars who complete the school course and reach a proper 
standard of general education, whether in English or the vernacular. 

The figures which the Commission has so laboriously produced seem to me to be dangerous¬ 
ly misleading, for they have been based on the wrong data. Moreover the process of improvement 
will have to be very gradual. Eor' one thing, there are not the teachers to justify immediately 
a greatly increased salary bill, and it will take many years,to manufacture them. The problem of 
the improvement of secondary education in Bengal is ono which it will take more than a genera¬ 
tion to solve ; meanwhile tlio.Bengal Government need not despair because of the cost. It can 
do no good, but mm. h barm, by attempting to dispose of the matter forthwith by pouring money 
into schools without discrimination, as the Commission’s financial scheme seems to suggest, 
but by steadily pursuing a prudent policy, giving aid where it is needed and is likely to prove 
fruitful, and gradually raising fees and taxation, as the cost grows and as a better article is 
pro vi le 1, it can yet ho A e to retrieve the misspent past. Nor should it b e alarmed, if, asa result 
of the elimination of worthless schools, the total number of scholars under instruction declines 
so long as a larger proportion reaches the final stage of school life, I hope I have said enough 
to show that a detailed examination of the. Commission’s figures for secondary education would 
bo a waste of time. .It is a pity that it felt it incumbent upon it to make an estimato for it 
merely attempting the impossible, and it is only likely to cause alarm by putting forward such 
an appalling total. It seems itself to have taken alarm, for, in hurried repentance at the end, it 
reduces its demand to Bs. 10 lakhs of new expenditure for both secondary and intermediate 
education. It gives no hint as to the way in which this more modest total has been reached. 

Intermediate Education .—The Commission felt itself to be on surer ground when it came to 
the question of estimating the cost of its now intermediate colleges or higher secondary schools. 
Here was some thing which, it thought, had not to bo rebuilt upon an old foundation, and 
the good missionaries of Seramporo had kindly worked out a detailed estimate of the cost of a 
full intermediate collegiate school. Still, the matter is not so simple as it seems ; for a good 
many of these intermediate colleges will have to be grafted on the existing secondary schools, 
while others may bo formed out of existing university colleges, I agree with the Commision 
when it says:—“ We cannot too strongly emphasise our conviction that the creation of a series 
of efficient intermediate colleges in every part of Bengal constitutes the most valuable reforms 
which can be undertaken at this juncture.” Unlike the case of the improvement of secondary 
schools it is a reform which can and should be carried through as soon a3 possible and sirnul- 
taneoulsly everywhere in Bengal. I also agree that if competent teachers are not forthcoming 
locally in sufficionct, itumbors for the instruction of intermediate classes, the gaps should be 
supplied by the importation of teachers from the west, but,I atu not quite so sure a3 the Com¬ 
mission that the gaps will be extensive at tins stage of instruction The Commission estimates 
that some forty intermediate colleges will be needed. Possibly this number i3 excessive to start 
with. In Dacca town tw«k^east will be needed and in Calcutta and its suburbs possibly some 
seven or eight. I rather dnff ^whether as many as thirty will really be required elsewhere. The 
Commission speaks in Chaptt* Cl of the existence of an appendix, but gives no reference to it 
in which a much more detailed estimate than that given in Chapter XXX tl will be found, “based 
upon a close review of the actual demand for education of this stage, as shown by the latest 
available figures.” The only information actually given in the Report (ChapterLI) is that 
“ it would be unsafe to assume that the full system could bo worked at a less cost to the State 
than about from 15 to 20 lakhs per annum of new money ” i.e., at about half a lakh of rupees 
per college, wihich is approximmately the estimate in Chapter XXXII, and includes the 
salary of a “ special corps ” of western-trained teachers. The Appendix is still going through 
the press, but a proof of the portion referred to has been supplied to me. Before dealing with 
it however I must refer to the Serampore project. 

In the volume dealing with general Memoranda and Oral Evidence, the authorities of the 
Serampore College have in pages 333 ; 341 attempted an approximate estimate of both recurring 
and non-recurving expenditure for a full intermediate collegiate school. I refer to it, because 
the Commission originally based its estimates upon it and seems to have used it also to some 
extent in the preparation of its revised estimates. The authorities of the Serampore College 
estimate their requirements at Bs. 8,20,000 capital expenditure and Rs. 48,000 recurring, 
to supplement fe '. income. Without local knowledge their estimate of capita [expenditure cannot 
be checked. Their estimate of recurring expenditure strikes me as unduly high, and their pro¬ 
posed grading of teachers is unsatisfactory. But the requirements of a missionary institution are 
in respect of staff poor criterion. Its cricumstances are peculiar. They propose one teacher 
for every 20 scholars which is reasonable, allowing for leave vacancies and in view of the many 
subjects to be taught. But it is not essential to have three European masters, nor are two 
ladies indispensable, and Bs. 28,440 is a rather generous allowance for the pay of 25 Indian 
teachers. I aqi afraid the Serampore figures are only valuable as showing what it would cost to 
run a first class intermediate collegiate school at Serampore regardless of expense ; they do not 
help much as to the minimum cost consistent with efficiency of i.1) a seli contained intermediate 
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college with 1st and 2nd year classes only or (2) attaching to an existing high school ; or 
(3) converting a university college into an intermediate college or(4) separating the intermediate 
classes from the rest of the classes in any university college, and it is after all in respect of these 
four that information is wanted. But the Serampore figures are at .any rate useful as proving 
negatively the unreliability of the Commission’s estimate. 

But this is not the only difficulty which I have met with in checking the Commission’s 
figures. It seems to have forgotten what re-organization it has actually proposed at Dacca, at 
Calcutta and in the Mufaxsal to give effect to its schemes. At Dacca it proposed that the 
Jagannath college should he split up into an intermediate college in the town and a “ hall ” in 
the University. Rupees 50,000 recurring would purely not be needed to put such an arrange¬ 
ment into operation, so far as it relates to the treatment of the intermediate classes of the college. 
At most two new intermediate colleges would be needed at Dacca, and in neither case would 
more than 1st and 2nd year classes have to be provided. In' Calcutta it is not a question of 
starting intermediate college in vacuo but of arranging for the separate accommodation of 
existing intermediate classes. 

So far I have cl ealt with the portions of the Report which relate to the financial aspects of the 
Commission’s scheme. They can hardly be described as adequate ; and if this were all that there 
was to go upon, there would not be much use in pursuing the matter further. But there is an 
apppendix, as I have said, which explains in detail how the Commission’s estimates were finally 
arrived at. It is apparently the work of one member, for in one or two places the compiler refers 
to himself in the singular number and the treatment of the figures betrays the hand of a skilled 
mathematician. The Commission appears to have adopted his presentation of the case and 
to have based its general conclusion as to cost thereon, with implicit confidence in his ability 
to do this portion of its work for it. 

Intermediate Colleges are to be of three types:— 

(1) Type A, a college for 600 intermediate students. 

(2) Type B, a college for 450 intermediate students with high Echool classes attached, 

(3) Type C, a college for 300 intermediate students, attached to a full high school. 

W e are told that different types will be set up in different localities according to requirements, 
though why different types will be required is not explained. There will be nine colleges ox 
type A, 21 of type B and 9 of type C. An example will best explain the scheme. In Khulna 
district, in which it is reported that 1S9 students read in interm diate classes, it is estimated 
that two intermediate colleges will be required, one of type A and the other of type B. They 
will together provide for about 1,000 intermediate students at Khulna town; but there is 
already a college at Daulatpur with 489 students. Since the college at Daulatpur has less than 
500 students all told, it is not clear from where the extra-1,000 intermediate students are to 
come. Moreover, though the college at Daulatpur is a wretched place, judged by educational 
standards, under the Commission’s scheme of reform it should become an intermediate college 
or be closed. But Daulatpur has been left entirely out of account, and Khulna is to be given, at 
Government expense, two intermediate collegess in vacuo that seem likely to have the compete 
with each other for students. 

I confess that this example, taken at random, does not inspire in me much confidence in 
the Commission’s “ close review of the actual demand.” I may mention that 23 out of the 
39 proposed intermiedate colleges will have to be wholly financed by Government, and that 
Government will have to meet by grants-in-aid three-fourths of the cost of maintenanece of 
private intermediate colleges. 

The cost of maintaining intermediate colleges of different types is very fully worked out. 
Without going to detail, it will be enough for me to say that type A will cost Rs. 1,31,404 per 
annum, type B, Rs. 1,02,662 and type C Rs. 93,270. Type A will, in fact, cost more to run than 
the Canning College, Lucknow, one of the largest and-best equipped first grade colleges in India, 
and the net expenditure which Government will have to meet will belts. 1,01,002 per annum. The 
grant to the Canning College is at present some where about Rs. 58,000 per annum. On account of 
special reasons it is a much larger grant than is given to any other college. The M. A.-Q. College, 
Aligarh the largest College of all, receives a grant of about Rs. 37,000 per annum. No other 
first grade colleges in Northern India, so far as I am aware receive anything like so much assist¬ 
ance from the State as these two receive. The figures of the Commission make once’s mouth 
water, and yet they do not include capita!expenditure which also will have to be met mainly by 
Government. The words of Browing, so aptly quoted by Dr. Gregory in his minute of dissent, 
are the best commentary on such figures : 

“ The Common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be-—but binding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means,' 5 
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Seeing with what vast expenditure the Bengal Government is faced in reforming all branches 
of education, it is perhaps asking too much of it to spend Rs. 20 lakhs a year on such an, ideal 
scheme of intermediate education. 

I cannot, I regret to say, from any approximate estimate of what would be the cost of a rea* 
sonably efficient scheme of intermediate education in Bengal, for the Commission’s figures do not 
supply me with the necessary data ; but it ought not to be a very costly project. In Calcutta and 
in Dacca and in many parts of Bengal intermediate colleges in vacuo need not be contemplated. 
All that usually will be necessary is (1) to convert a number of existing 1st grade colleges into- 
intermediate Colleges and to assist them with grants to make themselves efficient, or (2) to 
transfer bodily the intermediate classes from existing colleges, together with a portion of their 
teaching staffs, etc., to new buildings and gradually improve the teaching by improving rates of 
pay, and equipment or (3) to attach intermediate classes to existing high schools. The cases in 
which it will be necessary to found a new college should be few. But whatever the local con¬ 
ditions piay demand approximate estimates will necessitate enquiry into tho following points :— 

(1) What is the minimum cost, consistent with reasonable efficiency, of a staff of teachers 

for intermediate classes ? 

(2) What will be the cost of upkeep, on the same scale, of libraries, laboratories and 

general equipment ? 

(3) What will be needed for provident fund and scholarships ? 

(4) What will be the cost of office establishment and miscellaneous contingencies ? 

(5) What class-room accommodation, hostel, furniture, apparatus and land will be 

needed 1 

(6) What staff quarters should be provided ? 

A good deal will depend upon what locally exists already, and without more knowledge on all 
these points any estimate however laboriously framed would be no better than a wild guess and 
probably most misleading. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, the Commission’s return upon itself in framing its final 
estimates. It contemplates with apparent equanimity, the establishment of more State institu¬ 
tions, and, so far from fearing that they will do harm by arousing envy, hatred and malice and 
all uncharitableness in less fortunate institutions, it hopes that “ new teaching methods, in* 
troduced in these institutions, will execrcise their influence on neighbouring schools in shorts 
that they will serve as models for other schools to work up to. Is not this the very policy now 
pursued in regard to State institutions and comdemned by implication in an earlier portion of 
the Report 2 

C. F. de la Fosse.— 22-8-18. 


( v) Hostels : notes by Messrs C. F. de la Fosse and G. Anderson. 

I have looked through the financial estimate for hostel accommodation in Calcutta and 
the Mufassal given in the appendix to the Report. I do not think any reliance whatever can 
be placed upon the figures. The attempt to calculate the number of students likely to require 
hostel accommodation is at this juncture futile and the attempt to estimate the cost of pro¬ 
viding it on the assumption that it will cost from Rs. 500—700 in the Mufassal and Rs. 1,000 
in Calcutta for each student, exclusive of land, is a wild guess of no value. The Bengal 
Government will just have to put up hostels as funds become available and in their order of 
urgency. An approximate estimate of the cost is in present circumstances impossible. But 
while on this subject I should mention that the impression left upon my mind by the Report 
is that a grave error has been committed in building students’ hostels in and around College 
Square, this area should have been kept for university expansions. The lack of foresight is 
likely to hamper the development of a teaching university in Calcutta. 

C. F. de la Fosse,— 30-8-19. 

I agree with Mr, de la Fosse that the hostel estimates of the Commission are of little value. 
I feel that new hostels in the crowded part of Calcutta should not be erected at any rate until 
a general policy has been decided on. In the meantime, attached messes should suffice. 

G. Anderson —9-9-19. 


(vi) Note on the Financial -position in Bengal in regard to educational expenditure by Mr. C. F, 

dela Fosse. 

Having dealt with the financial aspects of the Calcutta University Commission’s schemes 
I think it will perhaps be helpful to the Government of India if I review the financial position in 
Bengal, in so far as it i 3 affected by the grants from the Government of India to the Bengal 
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Government for educational expenditure. It was possibly a consideration of the unspent 
balances which led the Commission to frame its estimates on so generous a scale. I attach two 
statements to this note which give the latest available figures. The remarks which I shall 
proceed to make have relation to these figures. 

Taking the recurring balances first, it will he noticed that no less than Es. 66,16,000 is still 
available for expenditure on education. But of this total a considerable sum will not be available 
in future years. The sum recurring which will be permanently available for the Dacca University 
is Rs. 5,45,000. Rs. 32,73,000, the balance included under this head in the table from which these 
figures are taken, is made up of the accumulations of unspent recurring grants. It should there¬ 
fore more correctly be credited to non-recurring. The actual total of recurring money for f uture 
use is, all told, Rs. 33,43,000, while the actual total of non-recurring money is Rs. 87,91,000. The 
grand total for immediate expenditure is then no less than Rs. 1,21,34,000. The Commission was 
possibly misled—as I was myself at first glance—by the way in which the figures are presented 
in the Government of India’s table from which the figures are taken, into believing that there- 
were Rs. 66,16,000 available for recurring expenditure, instead of Rs. 33,43,000, and it may have 
surmised that the sums for which it asked, namely Rs. 65,16,200 recurring and Rs. 64,50,000 non¬ 
recurring were after all not excessive having regard to the funds available. It might perhaps have 
pitched its demands for recurring expenditure much lower, if it had realised that instead of 
Rs. 65,16,200 the amount available was Rs. 33,43,000. But even the latter sum is prodigious 
compared with what other provinces have received for expenditure upon education, and as 
regards non-recurring expenditure Bengal has actually Rs. 23,41,000 more than the Commission 
has asked for in connection with the Calcutta University, if it pools its resources ! Nor do these 
figures take any account of provincial revenues, nor of existing educational assets, nor of income 
from fees and other sources. 

The Commission, as I have shown in other notes on the financial aspects of their proposals, 
have taken practically no account of existing facilities for intermediate education. It is not a 
case of providing facilities in vacuo but ordinarily of re-adjustment and of improvement. 
The large staff of teachers engaged in teaching Intermediate classes will still be available. It is 
not a strong staff, it is true, but it could not be turned adrift. It has to be gradually improved, 
and strengthened as opportunity offers. It certainly should not cost any thing like Rs. 40,00,000 
per annum to carry out the reform of secondary and intermediate education within any period 
that can he foreseen. It would be a wicked waste of money to spend any thin; like this amount 
per saltum. There is only too good reason for thinking that the present staff of teachers is 
not worth much more than it receives. The improvement of salaries should have for its 
object the attraction to the service of trained and better qualified men. The process of weed¬ 
ing out and re-stocking will have to be carried out gradually, that is, as opportunity offers. The 
cost shoull therefore be far less than the Commission estimates, and it will be spread over 
a period of from 10 to 15 years at least. 

Turning to the Dacca Scheme, I presume that the reason for pouring such vast sums into 
the Bengal treasury for the Dacca University was that the original scheme of the Nathan Com¬ 
mittee was an extremely costly one. It contemplated, I believe, the erection of seven or eight 
Government colleges in addition to the University staff, and they were to have been equipped 
and maintained almost regardless of expense. The University Commission’s scheme, though 
likely to be educationally far more efficient than the Nathan Scheme, is a far cheaper one, and 
though its ultimate recurring cost to Government may reach Rs. 7,80,000, from Its. five lakhs to 
five and a half lakhs should amply suffice to begin with. The Bengal Government has in its 
balances nearly Rs. 5-| lakhs recurring already for the purpose. There is then no need for 
the Government of India to give it any further additional recurring grant. In regard 
to non-recurring expenditure on Dacca I have already shown that the Bengal Government has 
Rs. 32,73,000, saved out of the recurring grants given by the Governmentof India for the 
Dacca University. There is in addition Rs, 29,41,000 accumulated in non-recurring grants 
for the tame object. Seeing that the Dacca University will have the use of the vast and 
imposing buildings erected for the late Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam and a 
magnificent site, it is not likely to need in the near future anything like these large sums of 
money for capital expenditure. A good deal of the money might well be transferred to other 
objects o.y., hostels and class room accommodation for intermediate colleges or for university 
buildings at. Calcutta. One thing is certain, that it will take the Bengal Government some 
time to use up through the agency of its Public Works Department Rs. 87,91,000 in capital 
expenditure on educational buildings. It is also certain that it will take it some time to work 
up to a recurring expenditure on education of Rs. 33,4 ‘,000, which is the total amount it now 
has in its provincial balances. 

My obj act in writing this note is to show that whatever decisions maybe arrived at in regard 
to the proposals of the Calcutta University Commission the Bengal Government has more than 
enough with which to initiate its schemes. Before any further sums recurring or non-recurring 
are made over to it by the Government of India, it should be required to show in detail how it 
proposes to use the hoard that is now available. 

C. F. dei a Fosse—1-9-19. 

£80 E.D. 
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Balances of Government of India grants to Government of Bengalfor education. 


Recurring ,— 


Rs, 

(1) Delhi Durbar grant, popular education' 

< . 

4,09,000 

(2) Delhi Durbar grant, Training Teachers 

« • ♦ # . ♦ 

12,03,000 

(3) Delhi Durbar grant. Primary 

* • 

1,90,000 

(4) Delhi Durbar grant, European 

. . • • 

1,000 

(6) Aided English 

. . .. 

67,000 

(6) Dacca University 

,, 

3,18,000 

(7) Dacca University 

,, 

35,00,000 

(8) For Education ,. 

. « . . ,, 

7,71,000 

(9) Female Education 

• • 4 4 4 ■ 

24,000 

(10) Education, General 

.4 

1,33,000 

Non-recurring .— 

Total .. 

66,16,000 

(1) Grant for education, General 

4 . 4 4 4 . 

1,50,000 

(2) University, Calcutta 

.. , . ♦ . 

60,000 

(3) University, Hostels 

. . »| 

.. 1,32,000 

(4) University, Hostels 

. . 

68,000 

(5) Dacca University 

. , 4 4 4 . 

9,54,000 

(6) Dacca University .. ,. 

• 4 

21,87,000 

(7) Dacca University .. 


15,00,000 

(8) Dacca University 


4,87,000 


Total 

55,18,000 


Grand Total ./ 

.. 1,21,34,000 


Statement showing the recurring and non-recurring grants made from Imperial revenues for the 

Dacca University. 


Recurring grants. 

Grakt made. 


Amount spent 


Year. 

Amount. 

Total amount 
upto end of 
1919-20. 

including 
estimate for 
1919-20. 

Unexpended 

balance. 





Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1912 

• • 

.. 

• • 

45,000 

3,60,000 

42,000* 

3,18,000 

1913 

•• 

.. 

• * 

6,00,000 

35,00,000 

•• 

35,00,000 



Total 

•• 

•• 

38,60,000 

42,000 

38,18,000 


Non-recurring grants. 


1912 .. . 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

46,000* | 

9,54,000 

1913 

1914-15 to 1918-19 (one lakb each year) .. 

15,00,000 

5,00,000 

15,00,000 

5,00,000 

13,000* 

15 00,000 

4,87,000 


| Total 

30,00,000 

59,000 

29,41,000 


Total grants made from Imperial revenues upto end of 1919-20 .. ,. 68,60,000 

Amount spent including estimatefor 1919-20 .. .. .. .. 1,01,000 


Unexpended balancef 67,09,000 

* Ascertained informally from Finance Department. 

•J- On 31st March 1920, 
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F — General Notes. 

(i) Recruitment to the Public Services by Mr. 0. F. de la 'Fosse. 

In question number 15 of its questionnaire the Commission has invited opinions on the 
important subject of the advisability of instituting special tests for different kinds of administra¬ 
tive posts under Government and it has discussed the matter in Chapter XXVIII, Section 
VIII and finally given its views in Chapter L, Section IV. 

I am not sure whether it comes within my province to deal with the matter, as it is somewhat 
outside the scope of my duties as adviser upon the schemes of the Commission for the Dacca 
and Calcutta Universities. The subject is not so directly related to these schemes as the ques¬ 
tion of establishing a Secondary and Intermediate Board, on which I have already noted, but 
it has none the less an important bearing on university reform. Indeed, so important is thi» 
bearing that the whole scheme of university reform might be jeopardised, if things were left as 
they are in regard to recruitment for posts in Government service. This must be my apology 
for writing another note. 

I will not trouble to repeat the views of the Commission and of the witnesses, who have 
dealt with the matter ; suffice it to say that it is the general opinion that a wrong twist has been 
given to univ ersity and high school studies by the acceptance of university entrance, intermediate 
and degree examinations as passports to the public services. Bengal is not singular in this 
respect, as the interesting evidence on the point given by Messrs. Cameron and Jones, both prin¬ 
cipals of first grade colleges in the United Provinces, proves; but in Bengal the evil effects of the 
system are more in evidence than elsewhere. The fact that no less than 28,000 students are 
there studying for university examinations and that 15,876 students appeared in 1917 for the 
Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University speaks for itself. The vast majority are 
studying with a view to securing, if possible, Government service of one kind or another. It is 
inconceivable that such enormous numbers are attracted by university studies for their own 
sake. The hope of university education in the future lies in deflecting large numbers of them 
from the universities. A university which is swamped by crowds of students of inferior 
intellectual calibre is doomed to stagnation. But there is the other side to the case : does the 
Government obtain, under the present, conditions, a properly educated and trained class of 
recruits for its administrative services '? The evidence given by officers of Government in 
reply to question 15 is decisive that it does not. The Government and the university both 
suffer by the close connection between university studies and Government service. Reform 
is then imperative. 

The Commission invites special attention in this connection to tho memorandum of 
Mr. Monahan printed on pages 160 -165 of the volume dealing with answers to question 15; 
for Mr. Monahan has not been content with abusing the present system— or want of system, 
but has sketched out a proposal for dealing with the evil. He proposes, shortly, competitive 
examinations, under safeguards, for admission to the public service, held under the authority 
of a permanent Civil Service Commission. There is nothing new in this suggestion but only in 
the way be has worked it out. Most people are agreed, 1 believe, on the need for something of 
the kind, and possibly Governments in India have shrunk from it only on the ground of expense. 
Setting aside the cases of the judicial, medical and some technical services, wherein the posses¬ 
sion of university degrees may be regarded as indispensable, Mr. Monahan would institute special 
tests of general education and, presumably, of special aptitudes for admission to Government 
service. No candidate would be admitted to the Civil Service Commission’s tests who had not 
given satisfactory proof of the possession of a good general education and of moral and physical 
fitness. lie would not object to the Commissioners using a university as the agency for con¬ 
ducting the examination. There are points in his scheme which are open to criticism, but it 
is not necessary to follow him implicitly. The Commission has used his scheme as the basis of 
its proposals and has improved upon it considerably in working it out in further detail, but to 
Mr Monahan belongs the credit of hewing out the scheme in the Tough. 

In the consideration of this question the two important principles for guidance are 
(1) cramming has to be avoided and (2) nothing must be done to interfere with general education. 
It is possible, in the desire to escape from present ills, to do grave injury to schools and colleges by 
setting up alongside them cramming institutions for imparting special knowledge and adminis¬ 
trative accomplishments to ‘ half-baked ’ youths, seeking service in minor posts and clerical 
positions. The Commission foresees this danger and rightly lays down that “ an honest pursuit 
of the recognised courses of study should be regarded as the proper preparation for the public 
services, as for other careers. ” It sees, however, nothing irreconciloable in prescribing clearly 
defined tests for admission to Government service and in the maintenance of an improved sys¬ 
tem of school and college education. 

Its suggestions for meeting the requirements of the public service and at the same time 
providing a good general education are as follows:— 

(1) Small Civil Service Commissions should, be instituted under Provincial Governments 
and also one with the Government of India. 
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(2) The duties of these Commissions should be— 

{a) to lay down the requirements for admission to Government posts in different 
branches of the public service; 

( b) to define the qualifications and the minimum stage of education which in each case 

will be required before a candidate is admitted to a competitive test for a Gov¬ 
ernment post; 

(c) to conduct competitive tests for admission to the public service ; 

(d) to lay down, if necessary, special competitive tests for candidates belonging to 

backward communities; 

(e) to demand satisfactory evidence of moral and physical fitness before admitting can¬ 

didates to its tests; 

(f) to approve nominations for admission to its tests, where the system of nomination 

is deemed essential by Government. 

The Commission is of opinion that the competitive tests should be devised on the assump¬ 
tion that the candidate is already generally qualified, and they should therefore largely consist 
of tests of intelligence and, where necessary, of tests also of special a ptitudes or specific accom¬ 
plishments. 

The object of this suggestion is to discourage the springing up of cramming institutions. 

Under the system of tests proposed above it would still be essential for a candidate for 
Government service to have previously qualified up to a prescribed standard of general education, 
and in this connection the Commission’s proposal for handing over intermediate and high school 
education to a (Secondary School Board is of the" highest value ; for it will enable courses to be 
adapted to various ends and will make the intermediate stage of education, as it should be, either 
the turning point in a student’s education or a fitting terminus to a school career. 

Since the basis of the tests for admission to the public service will be the previous general 
education of the candidate, it will still be necessary in the ease of higher paid appointments to 
demand as a qualification a university degree, or a degree with honours or an even higher univer¬ 
sity qualification. There is therefore in the Commission’s scheme no discouragement of higher 
education ; but it will relieve many who have no taste for university studies from the burden 
of attempting to cope with the requirements of university examinations. On the other hand, 
school work will become more interesting, and the teachers will feel at last that a proper import¬ 
ance attaches to it. It will vitalize the schools, while freeing the universities from masses of 
students ill-fitted to pursue their courses. 

The Commission has not dealt with the question of how aptitudes are to be improved and 
accomplishments acquired for the purposes of the Civil Service Commissioners’ tests. It 
perhaps did not deem it necessary to enter into a discussion of this matter. There may, how¬ 
ever, be difficulties in working the scheme unless proper facilities are provided. The new Inter¬ 
mediate Colleges and classes will doubtless make arrangements for giving instruction in such 
subjects as commerce, drawing, manual-work, science and agricultural botany, if liberally assisted 
by the State. It is possible too that some of them might find it worth while to specialize in train¬ 
ing young men or women for admission, for instance, to the Postal and Telegraphic Department. 
In other eases private persons might provide specialized instruction pari passu and in supple¬ 
ment of ge ie al education. There would appear to be no harm in such an arrangement. But 
the matter is one which should engage the attention of the Civil Service Commissioners. Any 
arrangements made by persons or bodies working independently of the recognised system of 
education should be subject to their approval. Pri .ate institutions, like the once notorious Burma 
Academy at Benares, should he rigorously discouraged. 

The question of w at constitutes a good general education will in this connection require 
very carefu 1 consideration. Considerable light has recently beep thrown upon it by the Report 
of Conferences between the Council for Humanistic Studies and the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies, recently published by the ’firm of John Murray. It might be as well for the 
Government of India to give the Civil Service Commissioners some guidance in the matter 
for the account of school education in Bengal seems to indicate that it is needed ; moreover the 
evidence taken by the Commission shows that even some high placed officials have peculiar 
notions of what secondary education should comprise. There are, too, the noisy faddists and 
s.hi'-appointed experts who are obsessed with the importance of some suggestion, new to them, 
of teaching only subjects that are ‘ practical ’ or displacing English altogether as a medium of 
instruction. These people will certainly come out to bat on such an attractive wicket as the 
Commission has prepared for them. It would perhaps return them quickly to the pavilion 
without scoring, if they were confronted with such howling as this— 

Any examination reergnised as a final school examination should make proper provision 
for English, Languages other than English, History, Geography, Mathematics and Natural 
Science.' Excellence in two subjects should compensate for weakness in one. 
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I refrain from airing my views upon the question of the effect of recruitment in India for 
the Indian Civil Service upon the university system proposed by the Commission, for fear of 
being led thereby into an unhealthy discussion of high politics. I will only observe that I can 
find no solution to the question how a competitive examination for admission to that service 
is to be devised, in present circumstances and for some time to come, without deeply influencing 
and possibly distorting university studies. 

A word in conclusion is perhaps needed on the question of the manner in which Civil Service 
Commissions should be constituted. If the Government of India favours the proposals of the 
Commission, 1 would suggest that it should call together a Committee to work out the details. 
So many Departments are concerned that a matter of this kind is not one which should be 
considered even in its initial stages in the Department of Education alone. It would be useless, 
or possibly even mischievous, to work out a tentative scheme. A small representative committee 
at Simla, with the Commission’s suggestion before it, would probably do better with a perfectly 
free-hand. Each Department would then make its needs known and in discussion some scheme, 
which would meet with general approval, might be devised. 

C. F. de la Fossa—10-8-19. 


( a ) Vernacular as the medium af instruction by,Mr. C. F. de la Fosse. 

The Commission devoted two chapters of the report (Chapters XVIII and XLI) to the 
question of the medium of instruction. Neither is exactly epoch niaking, but 1 have been able 
to gather from an examination of them that the Commission reached the following conclu¬ 
sions :— 

(1) The vernacular should be used as the medium of instruction throughout the seconda¬ 

ry school subjects other than English and methematics. 

(2) Candidates at the high school stage should have tho opinion of writing their answers 

either in English or the vernacular. 

(3) At the Intermediate Stage-tho medium should be English. 

(4) The Commission concluded from its enquiries that the overwhelming mass of opinion 

'favoured the use of English as the chief medium of instruction in higher stages, 
though in the teaching of oriental classical languages it thought there was much 
to be said for the use of the Vernacular. 

Generally speaking it found opinion in favour of maintaining the present system, and an 
almost universal consensus of opinion that Bengali had not yet reached a stage at which it would 
suffice for the teaching of the majority of those branches of western education which form 
an essential part of a university curriculum of studies. 

Too much is, in my opinion, made of the difficulty of studyin a foreign language. Tho 
Commission itself instances cases erf bilingualism, e.g., Belgian and Swiss students do not 
seem to be handicapped by the necessity of acquiring a mastery of a second language, ft is 
the method of study which is chiefly at fault in India and more notably in Bengal. 

I think there is considerable force in the objection taken by the Musulman community in 
Bengal to the substitution of Bengali for English as the medium of instruction. The literary 
Bengali advocated by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Mandir is not what is known as ‘ Musalmani 
Bengali,’ and it has its roots in a language, a religious life and a culture which are foreign to the 
Musulman. The same objection can be taken to it as to the Hindi which Pandit Madan Mohan- 
Malaviya’s Hindi Sahitya Sammelan desires to make the Lingua Indica. 

I should advise extreme caution in entering upon the discussion of this thorny question. 
Till there is an overwhelming demand for the substitution of Bengali for English as the medium 
of instruction I should be inclined to maintain the present system. I would not even go so far 
as the Commission proposes to go. Deterioration in the knowledge of English would be the 
inevitable c nsequencc of any hasty step. We have found this to our cost in the United Province a 
Till better methods of teaching English become general a change of system is not advis¬ 
able. The vernaculars should be encouraged by all means and their use in class-teaching 
freely permitted, but English as the ordinary medium of instruction and examination at the high 
and intermediate stages should not be forbidden. 

I do not agree with the Bangiya Sahitya’s proposal to include Bengali literature at the 
B. A. stage. It could only displace a more indispensable subject. But I support the proposal 
for tho study of Bengali linguistically and philologicallv at the M. A. stage. If I remember 
rightly the Universities Commission of 1904 recommended such courses in the case of ceding 
Indian vernaculars. 

0. F. i>k la Fossk,— 16-7 19. 

SED80 
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(in) Secondary and higher education for women by Mr. C. F. de la Fosse, 

Tlie advancement of women’s education was not directly referred to the Calcutta University 
Commission, but in various connections the problem confronted it, and its interest was early 
aroused in it. It soon came to regard it, as every one else has done who has had to ponder over 
it, as one of the most important educational matters demanding Government’s present considera¬ 
tion. Elementary education did not come within its purview, but the Commission devoted a 
good deal of time and attention to the subject of secondary and higher education of girls and 
women, holding than in the existing stage of development it demanded very special treatment 
and very careful consideration. Its analysis of the present conditions in Bengal will be found 
in Chapter XIV of the JJeport ,and most of what is there said in regard to the backwardness of 
women’s education is applicable to all parts of India. Its recommendations for the improve¬ 
ment of existing arrangements are discussed in Chapter XXXVI and finally enumerated ip 
Sections 18 and 19 of Chapter LII. 

The Commission calls attention to the existence of two distinct needs not hitherto very 
clearly distinguished, it believes, in the organization of secondary education for women, namely, 
the educational requirements of women whose lives are spent in the zenana and those of women 
who go out into the world. The needs of the former have not generally received the attention 
they deserve, largely because they have not been sufficiently represented by men and women 
-specially qualified to offer advice upon tlie subject. The Commission therefore recommends 
that a special body counting mainly of women should be brought into existence for the 
creation and development of a sytem of purdahnashin secondary schools; and in order that 
this body may keep itself in the closest touch with the requirements of purdahnashin girls and 
women it suggest that it should call into council purdahnashin women, by the formation of aq 
advisory committee of women only, meeting under such conditions that purdahnashin women 
could attend as members. This special body should concern itself with such questions as 
those relating to courses for purdah schools, the establishment of new schools, the qualifications 
of teachers and the conditions of examination, inspection and control. Having no first hand 
knowledge of the present conditions of women’s education in Bengal, I cannot advise as to 
whether a new type of secondary school is required. In the United Provinces such schools 
are in existence in fairly large numbers, and it is only a question of increasing their number. 
Purdahnashin ladies freely visit them and give advice in regard to the domestic side of their 
management. From reports which reach me I gather that this advice is not always very 
helpful and that the: e is tendency for the purdahnashin ladies to interfere unduly in matters 
with which it would be better that they should have no concern. Still I see no harm in the 
sugges tion of the Commission for the establishment of a special body for promoting the secondary 
education of women and girls, in provinces where such a body does not already exist. 

Since the success of a system of purdahnashin schools will chiefly depend upon the supply 
of competent teachers in sufficient numbers the Commission devoted much thought also to the 
consideration of the means by which this need could best be me*. Purdahnashin schools must 
obviously be ruled out as a source of regular and abundant supply, but other secondary schools 
for girls of types already in existence should be able, if properly staffed and equipped for the 
purpose, to produce in much larger numbers than at present recruits for the teaching profession. 
But to insure a sufficiently high standard of at* amment. at the end of the secondary stage in these 
schools there should be a specially planned high-school course for girls, equivalent to that for 
boys, but modified to suit the special needs of girls and not too sharply differentiated from 
that prescribed for pardah &ekof>h\ The special body referred to above might also undertake the 
responsibility of framing curricula and conducting examinations in all kinds of secondary 
schools for girls. Having thu3 made suitable provision for the education of girls up to the high- 
school stage, this body should by means of scholarships and stipends encourage as many'ns 
possible from among those who have successfully passed through the secondary course to under¬ 
go professional training for teacherslfips. In the opinion of the Commission training for secon¬ 
dary teachersliips should not be undergone before the intermediate stage. All institutions for 
the education of women which include intermediate classes should, they think, be staffed and 
equipped to provide training in the methods of teaching along the lines proposed in Chapter 
XXXII, Section 36, of the Report; that is to say, they should arrange for a course of further 
general education along wiidi some instruction in the theory of education and regular practice 
in the art of teaching. Seeing how essential it is to increase the facilities for the secondary training 
of women teachers, the suggestion for including education as an optional subject for the interme¬ 
diate examination is worth considering. But in addition to arrangements for the training of 
women teachers at the intermediate stage training in teaching should also be carried on, the com- 
mission recommends, at higher stages in all the women’s colleges ; and the universities should be 
asked to consider the advisability of. including education as one of the subjects for the degree 
examination in addition to providing [ ost-graduate courses for the L. T. or B. T. degree. 

I,i the Unitod Provinces we have recently introduced specially planned high school courses 
for "iris which are alternative with the ordinary high school courses. Thov are intended for 
mrlswfco. do not propose to go up for public examinations. It is too soon yet to judge whether 
4 udi courses are really needed. But I agree with the commission that some differentiation ever} 
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in courses leading to public examinations is desirable in the case of girls. It is a matter into 
■which special bodies should look. Special bodies or Standing Committees for the promo¬ 
tion of-female education might advise upon the point; but I doubt whether they would be quite 
competent to frame curricula. With wliat the Commissions has to say regarding the training 
of women teachers for secondary work I am in agreement, but I fear that pedagogic experts 
will look askance at its proposal for including education as a subject, if those who take it are to 
be permitted to regard themselves as 1 trained ’ 

In the sphere of university education there is, in the view of the Commission, need for tha 
inclusion in alternative courses of subjects which are likely to appeal specially to women ; and 
the Commission has recommended, with the object of adapting courses'of study more closely 
to the needs of women, that standing committees for the promotion of women’s education 
should be constituted by universities. These committees should make it their business to 
organise the provision of more advanced education for women and to make proposals regarding 
the adaptation of courses to the needs of women. In making this suggestion the Commission 
Seems to have bad-specially in mind the training of women in professional subjects, particularly 
in teaching and medicine, and the means of inducing much larger number to study for these 
professions. In view of the urgent need there is in all provinces for women teachers and women 
medical practitioners the suggestion is one which may be heartily commended. 

The increase of the facilities for the training of women teachers will necessiate a corres- 
poding increase in the number of those engaged in the work of training them. The number of 
Indian women competent to undertake such work is in no part of the country considerable and 
for some time to come it is certain to remain inadequate. The Commission, when it come to 
deal with this aspect of the matter, was forced to the conclusion that it would be necessary to 
recruit numbers of experienced teachers from Britian or America, But recruitment abroad will 
be necessary also of women competent to conduct university classes iu advanced teaching. 
The employmennt of Anglo-Indian women will help to some extent “in meeting the demands, 
and selected Anglo-Indian and Indian women should be sent to Great Britian for further edu¬ 
cation and training. Though the number of Indian women likely in the near future to take 
advantage of opportunities for higher studies will be small, facilities are none the less essential. 
In the existing conditions provision for women’s higher education must ordinarily be made, 
the Commission think, in special institutions for women and must be given mainly by women 
teachers. This may be. true of Bengal, but in other parts of the country especially in Madras 
and Bombay, and even to some extent in the backward United Provinces, Indian women are 
showing an increasing tendency to join ordinary colleges. But there is no doubt that the 
Commission is right in advocating for the less ‘ enlightened ’ women students separate women’s 
colleges in which the purdah is observed. It is also right in recommending that the supply off 
qualified women with western education and training must be increased if satisfactory progress 
in present circumstances is to be made in the development of women’s education in all branches. 
The Commission has not perhaps realized the difficulties in the way of co-operation between 
colleges for women in the provision of the needed facilities for higher education ; but if by better 
distribution of subjects lotween , women’s colleges dissipation of teaching resources can bo 
avoided the Commission’s suggestion is worth considering. 

C. F. de la Fosse— 16-9-19. 


(iv) Agriculture, Technology and Commerce by Mr. C. F. de la Fosse. 

The Commisson has given some consideration to the proposed regulations in chapters 
XLVII and XLV11I. One gathers that the regulations will not do at all; that they are crude 
and amateurish and far too ambitious. The Commission is of course careful not to say no 
in so many words. No other conclusion is, I think, possible than that the regulations simply 
will not do. 

Agricultural education .—The Commiss'on agrees with the niversity that it should take 
an important part in the agricultural education of Bengal, but it recommends caution in endea¬ 
vouring to popularise such.education. Upon this controversial question not even the Commis¬ 
sion can safely dogmatise For instance, upon the fundamental question of the establishment 
of a faculty of Agriculture it is at variance with Mr. Milligan the Director of Agriculture 
in Bengal. 

The Commission’s proposal is briefly that the University should give a degree in science 
(not Agriculture) in the basic sciences of agriculture ; that the Government Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute alone should give a diploma in agriculture; and that the Uinversity should confer a 
degree in Agriculture, upon such students as have obtained the B. Sc. in agricultural sciences 
and the dip’oma of the Government Agricultural Institute. This seems to me a sound pro¬ 
posal and a reasonable compromise. The difficulty in the way of training the basic agricul¬ 
tural sciences can be met by making use of a number of institutions, lor the course proposed. 
Mr. Milligan fears that theoretical teaching given in this way might do more harm than good. 
To meet this objection the Commission proposes to establish university farms, to which students 
would go for the three months’ practical training annually, and to arrange for periodical visits 
to farms. 
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The Commission discusses the Calcutta University’s scheme for agricultural education, 
after setting out its own. It rejects,-and wisely I think, the suggestion for commencing agri¬ 
cultural education at the end of the high school stage as premature specialization. It considers 
a longer period of practical training essential; and it considers it unadvisable for the Univer¬ 
sity to give any kind of diploma in agriculture. It does not consider it worth while apparently 
to discuss the scheme in any detail. Its views may be summed up in its own words as follows :—■ 

“.training in the fundamental sciences, which can best be given by the Univer¬ 

sity, with the practical training which can be best given by the Department of 
Agricuture.” It adds “ We are bound to regard it at experimental.” 

Technological training .—The Commission agrees with the University that it should give 
“ its sanction and support.” to technological education, whatever that may mean, and should 
take steps to develope the teaching of technology. It wishes to see every pupil in the secondary 
schools receiving a general introduction to science, opportunities for scientific training at all 
intermediate colleges and preliminary practical instruction in engineering at some of them. 
It considers Calcutta a good field for advanced training in specific branches of applied science 
and technology and advises that the University should in course of time establish departments 
in them. It regards the reform of the high English Schools and the establishment of interme¬ 
diate colleges as the first step towards the development of applied science and technology by 
the University. The foundation must, in short, be truly laid Lelow. 

In discussing the scheme of the Calcutta University it points out that before any new 
degree or certificate is authorised in technological subjects, the organization of effective teach¬ 
ing, including practical work, is essential Until the teaching and laboratory equipment 
have been provided it would be premature to discuss, much less to sanction, a scheme 
for technological education in the University. Precipitancy would only have the result 
of discrediting any such movement. The Commission suggests that the Government of India 
should express their approval of the addition of the specified subjects to the courses recognised 
by the University, but should withhold its assent to the draft regulations for degrees, licenses 
etc., until the provision for the necessary teaching and laboratory provision is guarantee t. The 
Calcutta University is putting the cart before the horse, and in this matter would do well, it 
seems to me, to follow the example of the Benares Hindu University in building up a technolo¬ 
gical department before venturing on the prescribing of degree or certificate courses. Further 
intermediate courses leading up to these courses cannot be taught in intermediate classes as 
now organized and instructed. The Commission then enters in some detail into the question 
of the way in which the needed organization might be provided. Its suggestions might be 
commended to the notice of the Universty. They range over the whole field and deal with 
every stage of instruction. But in this connection the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, 1918, should not be overlooked. 

Commercial education .—Here again the Commission lays stress uppn the reorganization of 
the intermediate stage of education. It is useless to attempt to build upon the present system. 
But if this “stage is reorganized in the. manner proposed in the report, the training in intermediate 
classes could he made most useful for the business career. A course preparatory to business life 
should be included in this curriculum ; but though practical it must not be too narrowly special¬ 
ised. The previous stage should concern itself with a good general education which is, after 
all, the most valuable cr dential for a commercial career. There should be. classes at technical 
institutes for the sake of those who have had to give up their studies at the end of the High 
School stage and these classes should be held after office hours. In the highest grade of all 
there is need of advanced teaching in banking, actuarial methods, insurance, etc., and in this 
part of the work the University should take “ an active part.” 

The Commission then discusses the proposals of the Calcutta Univesrity: The Uni¬ 
versity, shortly, proposed the institution of an intermediate examination in commerce, a licence 
in commerce and a degree of bachelor in commerce to be given after a further course of study. 
The licence and the degree should not be given unless a candidiate has for a prescribed period 
received “ a practical training in a mercantile office, approved by the syndicate, andproduces 
his note books of such practical work.” The commission i- too polite to make fun of this 
fantastic scheme but gently puts it aside. When it conies to the discussion of the courses 
proposed it points out that those for the intermediate stage are far too ambttious and that few 
students would at the high school stage be fit to enter upon them, much less to master them. 
In laying down a commercial course for the intermediate classes.it should be the aim to devise 
acmre of such a character that a considerable number of intermediate colleges could provide 
effective teaching in all its subjects. As regards higher studies, care must be taken that the 
courses are of such a nature that (he prospects of those who pursue hem will be improved—a 
rather basal truism. The suggestion is finally thrown out that the banks in Calcutta should 
encourage the establishment of courses is economics and in banking at the Universty, and 
should enable their own employ, s to attend them. 

The upshot of the whole discussion is that the Calcutta Universty is on the right road 
hut must be content to go slower. Having set our without equipment for the journey, it had 
better retrace its steps, and, having furnished itself with what it will need, begin its travels 
afresh. But no solid progress can be made in agricultural, technological and commercial educa¬ 
tion until high school and intermediate education, has been thoroughly reorganized both as 
regards equipment and teaching and as regards courses. 

C. F. de la Fosse, —27-7 19. 
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G.—General Finance and Policy. 

Note on Finance and Policy by Messrs 0. F. de la Fosse and 0. Anderson, 

If the figures have not greatly altered since the compilation of the Government of India’s 
table, upon which the remarks made in Mr. de la Fosse’s note on the Financial Position in Bengal 
are based, there would seems to be, for the present at any rate, ample funds at the disposal of the 
Bengal Government for bringing into operation the Commission’s scheme for the improvement 
of higher arid university education in Bengal. Indeed, it is doubtful whether much larger 
sums, either recurring or non-recurring, could be spent to the best advantage, having regard to 
the need for preparing extensive programmes of work and the inevitable delays in execution 
and to the advisability of raising rate? of pay by steady and progressive stages. 

2. In fairness to the Commission funds should not be allotted for carrying out any portion 
of its recommendations without first considering the requirements of the whole, so that a proper 
allocation may be made between the various parts. It would not be wise to consider expenditure 
on any portion independently and without realizing both its direct and indirect effects on the 
other portions. For even a broad allocation of funds is closely bound up with a definition of 
policy. The question therefore which must first be answered is, what is the policy of Government 
in regard to the Commission’s proposals as a whale ? Still less should any disbursement of funds 
be made till a comprehensive policy has been formulated. The Commission’s scheme is one ; 
and the component parts are incapable of separate treatment Without detriment to the working 
of the other parts and of the whole. We have from the first been so convinced that they should 
not be treated as separable that We have not only urged this in discussion but have laboured 
to produce, as expeditiously as possible, our notes on all the parts of the scheme, so that the 
Government of India and the Bengal Government should bo able to consider tho Commission’s 
Bcheiiie as a whole. 

• 3. Although for political reasons it has been deemed necessary to hasten legislation for tlio 
Dacca University, the fact that Dacca is an integral portion of tho scheme should not be disre¬ 
garded. As Mr. de la Fosse has remarked at the beginning of his note upon tho Secondary and 
Intermediate Board :— 

“ It is certainly not possible to establish universities at Dacca and Calcutta of the typo 
proposed without finally setting the destiny of the intermediate classes; and 
though it may not be necessary to resort to legislation for the purpose of effecting 
the removal of these classes from the universities, university legislation would 
break down if the question of what should be done with intermediate education 
were left unsettled.” 

It is inconceivable that the Govenment of India could pursue a different policy in Dacca from 
that which they would pursue in Calcutta. Having made up their minds as to the basis of their 
policy in regard to Secondary and Intermediate Education they must apply that policy equally 
to the case of both Universities. The decision arrived at by the Government of India in rogard 
to tho Dacca University will thus carry with it decisions in regard to the Calcutta Univorsity and 
the Secondary and Intermediate Board. This being so, it Would be unwise, after tho first Head¬ 
ing, to hurry through legislation for Dacca before the gonoral policy in regard to higher education 
in Bengal as a whole has been decided upon ; and it is incumbent upon the Bengal Government 
to decide upon what allocation of unspent balances it will make to each part of the Commission’s 
scheme before it commences disbursements for any particular portion. It would scarcely bo 
fair as Mr. Anderson points out in his note on Dacca Finance :— 

“ To regard the accummulations of past recurring grants as the possession of Dacca, 
especially as Dacca does not need them. These grants were given to meet tho 
annual expenditure of the University in being ; as the University Was not in being, 
it obviously cannot pocket the grants. Theso accoramulations therefore belong 
to Bengal as a whole.” 

4. But in connection with equitable allocations it will be necessary to consider also detailed 
distribution. In this connection the same necessity for a definition of policy will arise and to 
an even greater extent. Distribution cannot be made till programmes are prepared and plans 
and estimates have been drawn up to give effect to them. But no programmes will be available 
until the appropriate authorities have been created. It is only right that several authorities 
should be given opportunities of simultaneously presenting their detailed demands. 

6. Therefore, before allocation and distribution of unspent balances can be made, with due 
regard to the interests of the various parts, it is essential that Government should decide broad 
questions of policy affecting the whole, and should explain its complete policy to the Secretary 
of State and obtain bis general approval. Any piecemeal treatment of the Commission’s scheme 
is, we think, to be deprecated on financial grounds .; and on ground of general policy it is even less 
advisable tc attempt to break it up. Upon this aspect of the matter wo would invite attention 
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to Mr. Anderson’s preliminary note, 'Written in April on the Calcutta University Commission’s 
proposals, paragraph 7 ( b ) of that note, in which he has remarked as follows :— 

“ My point is that though the process must be gradual, the ideal must be accepted at once 
or not at all. In other words, with the advice of the reconstructed University of 
Calcutta and of the controlling authority for secondary and intermediate education, 
the State should back only those horses which are considered good by these autho¬ 
rities. The sooner that an ideal, however distant, is set up, the better chance will 
there be for progress.” 

Heavy disbursement on the Dacca University, for example, before laying down definite lines of 
policy and making a broad allocation of funds might prejudice the working of other not less 
important parts of the scheme and prove to have been both unfair and uneconomical. 

6. It remains to discuss general questions of policy in their relation to the different parts of 
the scheme. A Bill for the establishment of a University at Dacca is about to be introduced in 
the Imperial Legislative Council. We have in preparing the notes for the Bill followed as closely 
as possible the recommendations of the Commission in regard not only to the Dacca University 
but also to the other portions of their scheme which relate tq it. We regard the policy upon 
which the Bill is based as thoroughly sound and we should deprecate any important divergencies 
from that policy. We have had some doubts as to the wisdom of a departure in the matter of 
appointments to professorships in the United Kingdom by the Secretary of State without refer¬ 
ence to selection committees and without the sanction of the university ; but as this change has 
been made at the instance of the Department of Education we have not further pressed our views. 
We should however deprecate any further important divergencies as, for example, changes which 
would approximate the Dacca University to a Oovernment University with teachers recruited 
on service conditions. Again, the substitution of the Matriculation for the Intermediate as the 
standard for admission to the University would not only render a complete recasting of the Bill 
inevitable but would cut away the very root of the Commission’s scheme of reform. Since neither 
the Government of India (as we have learnt from a chance reference in the press to its letters 
nos. 849 and 850 to the Calcutta University, which we have not been shown) nor the Bengal 
Government are yet prepared to commit themselves to accepting the policy underlying the Bill 
we must confess to some misgivings in regard to the shape it may take in the process of legisla¬ 
tion. It is for this reason that we would respectfully urge upon the Government of India the 
importance of formulating a definite policy before the Bill is read a second time ; otherwise the 
University may be transformed beyond recognition and other portions of the Gommisdon’s 
scheme gravely endangered if not even rendered impracticable. We venture, to submit that 
in the Report of the Commission and the notes we have prepared the Government of India have 
sufficient material to reach a decision in regard to the broad lines of policy which they intend to 
adopt. 

7. Turning from the Dacca University proposals to the recommendation for a Secondary 
and Intermediate Board, we do not think the cost of improving Secondary and Intermediate 
Education will press so heavily upon finances of the Governmsnt of Bengal as the estimates 
of the Commission might lead one to suppose. It is a much more flexible system than the Com¬ 
mission realized in their financial chapter, and there are several alternative ways of bringing 
about the changes proposed (vide Mr. de la Fosse’s note on the financial aspects of the case). 
Moreover the Commission has neglected to take into account existing assets and the possibility 
of increased contributions from private sources. The latter should not be discouraged by the 
feeling that the resources of Government are unlimited. Any apprehensions as to the feasibility 
of the Commission’s scheme on financial grounds should be dispelled by a consideration of the 
length of time over which expenditure will have to be spread. The process of bringing the reform 
into operation must be gradual. As Mr. Anderson remarks in paragraph 7 ( b) of his note refer¬ 
red to above 

“ The Commission’s policy of having a few potential and a larger number of intermediate 
colleges can only be obtained gradually. The State cannot in a moment of time 
produce a number of intermediate colleges, nor can it by an edict convert a number 
of inferior degree colleges into intermediate colleges. The State cannot, though 
the Punjab Government has to a limited extent, order parents to take their child¬ 
ren away from one institution and send them to another. Some few high schools 
can be expanded into intermediate colleges; the few remaining second-grade 
colleges can be made into intermediate colleges ; a few such colleges may be built. 
It must be some time before the University, on the one hand, can say that its 
colleges must cease taking intermediate students, and the. controlling authority 
of secondary and intermediate education say that intermediate students may not 
be taught in the same institution as degree students.” 

d. The Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education being the pivot of. the Commission’s 
proposals for the improvement of higher education, it is essential for the Government of India to 
consider whether they will adopt the policy underlying it or not. It is only necessary at this 
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stage k) reach a decision whether or not the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
should be entrusted with the following powers :— 

(1) ro recognise schools and intermediate colleges. 

(2) to conduct examinations ; and 

(3) to prescribe courses. 

It is not essential to reach a decision at once upon its financial powers, its executive functions, 
the control of Government schools and still less the establishemnt of a corps d’ elite of western 
trained teachers. But in our opinion, if it is decided to withold from the Board or to hedge 
round with hampering restrictions any of the three powers enumerated above, it would be better 
to drop the proposal altogether. We do not believe that the public in Bengal would in any 
way welcome the establishment of a Board to which these three powers were not entrusted with¬ 
out reservation. On the other hand, if the proposal for a Board were dropped, very consider¬ 
able opposition from both the University and the public would be encountered in carrying through 
a measure to remove Intermediate classes from the control of the University and to effect the 
other changes in the organization of high school and university education recommended by the 
Commission. 

9. As regards the Commission’s proposals for the reconstruction of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity decisions must be reached on the question of the synthesis of teaching between the Univer¬ 
sity and certain of its colleges and upon the treatment of Mufassal Colleges, and of Temporarily 
Affiliated Colleges in Calcutta. On these matters Government must determine whether the 
recommendations of the Commission are in all respects practical and. wise. If it is decided to 
follow them without important modification, notes for a Bill and a draft for a Bill on these 
lines are ready. The proposals of the Commission are so complicated and intricate that we have 
found the task of weaving them into a harmonious whole one of great difficulty and we claim 
no finality for the result. We have often had to fill in gaps without guidance from the Report. 
If the Government of India is disposed to consider suggestions for simplification we have proposed 
alternatives with this end in view. The question of policy is in this case no easy inatter-to deter¬ 
mine and we would venture to submit.that it would be unadvisable to reach a decision upon it 
without some consultation with persons intimately concerned. We suggest that the Bengal 
Government should he advised to call together a small committee to consider the matter. We 
suggest the following names of persons who should be invited to serve upon it:—The Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and the Director of Public Instruction. The Government of 
Bengal could be left to complete the list in consultation with the Government of India. The 
draft bill for the reconstruction of the Calcutta University might be sent to this Committee con¬ 
fidentially to serve as a basis for discussion. This would focus attention on the important points 
and should enable the Committee to reach its conclusions expeditiously. If the Committee 
were to accept the proposals with only minor modifications then it would, in our opinion, be as 
well for the Government of India to adopt the synthesis and legislate accordingly. But if the 
Committee were to recommend important changes, the alternative proposals which we have 
suggested should then be considered by the Government of India. 

10. Its policy in regard to’Mufassal Colleges has in our opinion been rather timidly advocated 
by the Commission. We recommend a bolder and more optimistic outlook. We desire to see 
the growth of new university centres encouraged, even at the expense-of existing mufassal col¬ 
leges. This also appears to have been the view of the Commission. But in giving effect to such 
a policy we should be prepared to contemplate a shrinkage of colleges in Calcutta as well as in 
the Mufassal. A decision in regard to the policy to bo adopted in this matter would materially 
affect the allocation of grants. The question for decision is whether the growth of such centres 
in the Mufassal should be encouraged by generous assistance from the State, even at the ex pense 
of other existing colleges. The Bengal Government is not likely to be able to afford to pursue 
a double policy, namely the strengthening of all colleges however inefficient, including tem¬ 
porarily Affiliated Colleges in Calcutta, and the establishment of new universities at different 
centres in the Mufassal. We invite attention in this connection to the following observations 
of Mr Andefeon on this subject in his note written last April:— 

“ The decision must be made once and for all between intermediate colleges plus a few 
‘ potential universities ’ on the one hand and a number of starved and inefficient 
first grade colleges, in the mufassal on the other. State finance will not permit 
both. Bengal cannot have it both ways. She cannot have a net work of inter¬ 
mediate colleges, in other words an efficient system of higher secondary education 
wi thin comparatively easy reach of everyone in Bengal: and, at the same time 
a network of colleges ; in other words, the provision of university education given 
in water-tight colleges, also within easy reach of everyone in Bengal. The healthy 
growth of intermediate colleges depends upon the concentration of degree instruc ¬ 
tion. The diffusion of degree instruction means the spending of money which 
should go to the intermediate colleges, as well as the denial of adequate degree 
instruction in any place outside Calcutta and Dacca by giving it ineffectively in 
too many places.” 

There must, we think, be a choice of alternatives, 
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10. In conclusion, we must point out that in our opinion it would be futile to attempt the 
task in the present fluid state of opinion, of preparing approximate estimates of the cost of differ' 
ent portions of the Commission’s scheme. Such estimates would take long to prepare and might 
be growing obsolete even before they were ready. When Government has defined its policy and 
made, in consonance therewith, a prospective allocation of its funds, the best course to follow 
would, in ouf opinion, be the adoption of the recommendations of the Commission in regard to 
the initiation of their scheme and the constitution, after such legislation as may be necessary of 
the appropriate authorities to frame programmes and estimates of requirements, viz.:— 

(а) A Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University. 

(б) A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 

(c) A University Executive Commission for Calcutta. 

11. As these authorities will have to deal with the Government of Bengal we regard the early 
establishment in that province of a Ministry of Education, unencumbered with the affairs of 
other Departments of Government and manned by persons engaged in educational work, as an 
essential step in carying out the Commission’s scheme. 

C. F. de la Fosse. 

G. Anderson,— 5-9-19. 
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